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Alexandra Ware makes the Children 
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I In order to help children in the \ation of good habits, you should get them to tak lelight in doing 
ght nj They are not likely to want to take baths because ‘they are good for them,’ for the simple 
son that they cannot see nor understand the whys of sanitation. But they do take naturally and most 
h y to things that are pleasant. If the bathroomis dark, stuffy, cold and disagreeable, they will avoid 
i enter it only when compelled to. If on the other hand it is light, airy, heated in winter, and with 
1 { fixtures clean and attractive, they will find joy and pleasure in its daily use. And this makes such 
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Cc A k wn authority in writing on this very practical subject, was very apt when h 
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at room the very best kind of al rit t 
gst rd IDEAL Alexandra W k r higher ideal mpresses the importance of sanitary perfec- 
| tic ps in young ind old a taste for the artist and an appreciation of the attractive and beautiful 
) v t 1 t} } tt 
Gs IDEAL Alexandra Ware claims the right, on merit, to be the only Sanitary ware y should 
( rin furnishing a bathroon FIRST, because it is the only absolutely sanitary ware produced any- 
wl the world ~-SECOND, because it will not chip, crack, craze or corrode, and is as “dura is the 
py! is"—THIRD, because of its beautiful finish and snow-white appearance—FOURTH, becaus 
a ff the greatest number of artistic and exclusive designs from which to makeas tion—FIFTH, 
be i sts no more to install than inferior products offered as a substitute-—-SIXTH, b use every 
art earing the name Standard IDEAI irries with it a guarantee that it is a perfect product 
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for the attractive Booklet “ ARTISTIC SANITATION IN HOME.” 



































The Standard Ideal Company Limited 
Port Hope, Ontario, Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES 


aad SHOWROOMS 119 King St, E., Toronto. 4244 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 76-82 Lombard St, Winnipeg 
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_ Cleaning Up | 
Everything | 





















4] One touch of that big cake makes the whole 
§ world clean. The Sapolio fraternity of par- 
ticular homekeepers is bringing down the high 
cost of clean homes because the great cake 


CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES all through 


the house, and in both effort and money it i 
WORKS WITHOUT WASTE | 
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The Commuter’s Comfort 


Hurry and Worry are the advance 
agents of Nerve Exhaustion. ‘The 
Winter days are the short days 
and the man who gets ina full day’s 
work must have a breakfast that 
gives the greatest bodily warmth 
and nourishment with the least ex- 
penditure of time and_ effort in 
preparation. 


Shredded Wheat 


is the “‘commuter’s comfort’’ be- 
cause 1t contains all the rich body- 
building material in the whole wheat 
grain and because it is ready-cooked 
and ready-to-serve. 
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Two Shredded Wheat bis- 
cuits (heated in oven to 
restore crispness) eaten 
with hot milk will supply 
all the nutriment needed fcr 
a half-day’s work. With 
stewed fruit, baked apple 
or sliced bananas, Shredded 
Wheat makes a wholesome 
meal for any time of day, in 
any season. 


The Only Breakfast Cereai 
Made in Biscutt Form 
Made by 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED 
WHEAT CO., LTD., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. E. 
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AA 
All Risk Is Removed j 


By the assurance of taste the moment 


E.D.S. Brand 
JELLIES, JAMS or CATSUP 


touches your palate. You realize that the delicious flavor of the real 
fruit preserved in the natural way could be produced by no other process. 














How the Government Guards You 


In regulating foed purity the gov- 
ernment purchases samples of 
preserves, jellies, ete., at a number 
of points in Canada, from the 
shelves of the retailer, and sub- 
mits them to analysis. 

The Reeord of ‘‘E.D.S.’’ Brand is 
flawless. Not one trace of preser- 
vative nor any point to be eriticiz- 
ed was discovered by this exhaus- 
tive test. 


‘‘E.D.S.’’ Stand every test of 
palate or laboratory. 
Protect yourself by ordering 
‘*E.D.S.’’ 


MADE BY 


E. D. Smith 


at his own fruit farms 


WINONA - ONT. 
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Worth any risk 
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Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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There are some changes in the 
February issue of MacLean’s. The 
most notable is the increase in the 
size of the magazine. It will be seen 
that more than 140 pages are devot- 
ed to reading matter. This is con- 
siderably more than is provided by 
most other magazines. There have 
been various considerations which 
have prompted the enlargement, but 
the main reasons were a desire to 
provide for more fiction and a deter- 
mination to find additional space for 
the review department. The maga- 
zine will now contain from 20 to 25 
pages more than formerly, when 
from 110 to 120 pages were given 
over to reading matter. 


~—-—--- 


Apportioning the Space 


The apportionment of magazine 
space is a difficult problem in these 
days when there are so many good 
things being offered in the way of 
contributions. Many subscribers de- 
sire more fiction than we have been 
giving, others prefer articles of time- 
ly interest, and thus opinion is divid- 


ed. We have invited an expression 
of views along these lines lately and, 


we think, are fairly familiar with 
all sides of the case, thanks to the 
numerous letters which we have re- 
ceived in response to our inquiry. 
The great purpose which we must 
have before us is to please the great- 
est number, while consistently ad- 
hering to a definite standard and pol- 
icy. To this end we have enlarged 
the magazine so that more fiction 
may be run without a reduction of 
space in other departments, which 
will remain as before, except that we 
hope to devise a schedule which will 
permit of the reproduction of articles 
from other current magazines on a 
more liberal scale. Thus we consider 
we have met the main request for 
more fiction and at the same time 
have sacrificed no other interests. 


———{op—— - 
Our New Serial 


We have said a good deal in our 
introductory references at the front 
of the magazine about our new serial 
story, ‘Between ‘Two Thieves,” 
which opens in this issue. It is a 
story well worth talking about, and 
we have endeavored to make the talk 


strong, so that all our readers will 











‘Tt will pay you to 


answer advertisements. 
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follow this remarkable serial from 
its opening chapters. The critics are 
agreed that it is a literary master- 
piece. We would suggest that before 
commencing the story, readers peruse 
the introductory references which 
we have made in the first article in 
this issue. Something about our 
policy in this matter, about the story 
itself, the career of the author and 
the views of critics will surely be of 
much interest to those who delight 
in a good serial and are planning to 
read this one, which is truly a re- 
markable piece of work. 


_— —o-—— 
The Fiction Market 


Speaking of good fiction, we might 
add that the supply is limited. In 
this connection may we quote a re- 
cent reference by the editor of the 
Pall Mall magazine, who observed in 
his December announcements: ‘‘The 
supply of suitable fiction is an edi- 
torial problem that requires a deal 
of solving. The stories that appear 
in the number are the result of the 
eareful reading of some five hundred 
odd manuscripts. «When I wrote 
short stories and a larger percentage 
than usual were returned, I regarded 
the editor as my natural enemy—a 
man of no artistic perception, lacking 
in every elementary human. attri- 
bute: but since I have had to read 
fiction for my sins my point of view 


has been somewhat altered. It is no 
exaggeration to say that not more 
than two per cent. of the stories sub- 
mitted to this or any other magazine 
are usable. The art of the short 
story has been systematically neg- 
lected in England, and we are paying 
the price of our neglect.” 


~——4-——- 
From Our Readers 


For some reason or other there is : 
very close connection between the 
publishers and readers of MacLean’s. 
We write a great many letters to sub- 
scribers, asking for their views, and 
readers in turn write frequently to 
us. Among the new suggestions 
which have been received recently 
was one from an Almonte reader who 
proposed “a mail bag department,” 
where questions and problems of 
general importance might be dis- 
cussed. This is a very valuable sug- 
gestion, and is receiving attention at 
our conferences. We are always 
gratified to receive letters of this type 
from our readers and will endeavor 
to carry out their views wherever 
practicable. Again this past month 
the majority of readers communicat- 
ing with us have remarked on our 
big features—the Thomson articles, 
the Marden series, the Canadian 
specials, the character sketches. 
Xmong all classes of readers these 
departments are deservedly popular. 
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“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL 


New Spring Designs for 1913 





“VIYELLA” can be obtained at all leading retail 
stores in PLAIN COLORS, STRIPES and PLAIDS. 


Avoid Imitations 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


By Elbert 


About Remembering HUBBARD 


For a long time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which I 
believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 

Good memory is necessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. 
This man is neither bright, interesting nor learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. He 
can not memorize a date or a line of poetry. His mind is 
a sieve. 

Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while I meet a man who has a memory, 
a TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a 
face. If he sees you once, the next time he will call you 
by name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory- 
a with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest my 
good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very simple. 
If you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise it. he 
same with your mind. You must put your brain throug) 
a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. You will 
be surprised how quickly it responds. 

You do not know when you will be called upon to tell 











PROF. HENRY DICKSON what you know; and then a trained memory would help 
you. 
benesten «6 Penemnect Authority _ To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 


— . recommend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his 
Memory - Training, Public Speak- facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced. 


ing, Self Expression, and Principal ; 
of the Dickson Memory School, Write to-day for free hooklet and facts. Address 


Auditorium Building Chicago. PROF. HENRY DICKSON, - 955 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


























It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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From Profits or Losses? 


We all advertise. 

A man advertises his character by his deeds, his wisdom by 
his words or by his silence. A merchant’s store, stock, and 
windows speak either well or ill of his business. 


So when a man says “No, I do not advertise,” he knows not 
what he says. What he really means is that he does not pub- 
lish printed advertisements. 


Some proclaim wing bs as though it were a virtue—yet spend much effort and 1n- 
vest much money in advertising their business through mediums other than the 


printed word. 
‘They may make their wares fit for a king—yet hesitate to introduce them to 


Brown or Smith. 
Continued on _Page 10. 
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ave You 
a Little Fairy’ 
in Your Home?’ 
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HEALTH 
depends 
largely upon 
cleanliness; the 
daily bathis worth 
more than all kinds of 
medicine. If you have 
never bathed with Fairy 
Soap you do not know 
the real luxuryof bathing. 


Fairy Soap 


is made in the handy oval cake; 
it is twice as handy as the old- 
fashioned oblong bar. Fairy Soap 
is white and pure—made from high- 
est grade materials; it lathers freely, 
cleanses thoroughly, soothes and 
softens the skin. Fairy Soap 
floats; it’salways within easy reach. 
@Fairy Soap is the best soap made 
for the toilet and 
bath. Once tried, 
you would never 
be without it 
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THE N. K. 


FAIRBANK COMPANY 
MONTREAL 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. _ 
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From Profits or Losses ?—continued 


This is inconsistency. 
The truth is, printed advertising is a vital force in every business, Just as 1s 
the “silent” advertising of a product’s quality or a merchant’s service. 

When you employ the Printed Word as your solicitor in the Court. of Public 
Opinion, you build good will for your product or service—a good will that re- 
<ults in profit. 

If unrepresented at this Court, your int rests are as unprotected as though, when 
involved in a law suit, you failed to “enter an appearance” and the case is de- 
cided against you—by default. 

So it is clear you pay for advertising—one way or the other. If you pay it 
wages, it will work for you. 

If you refuse its offers of service, it will work against you, in just the measure 
of its employment by your Competitors, 


So you are paying for advertising either out of your profits or 


by your losses. 
Advice regarding your advertising problems is available through 
any good advertising agency, or the Secretary of the Canadian 
Press Association, Room 503 Lumsden Buiiding. Enquiry 
involves no obligation on your part — so write, if interested. 
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Take Music Lessons 


— from — 


These Great Teachers At Your Home 


Our Free 80-Page Art Music Book shows fully how easy, pleasant, inexpensive and practical it is to take a complete, 
thorough course of weekly music lessons, on any instrument for students or teachers, and thus revive your interest in music 
and earn a diploma, or teacher’s certificate under America’s most famous teachers, without leaving home. 

You receive the personal individual instruction of these great teachers, through their wonderful University Extension 
r Music Lessons, with the same success, ease and satisfaction as though you 


4 ‘ studied with them, right here in Chicago and you will have the satisfaction 
We Give Lessons in 


of knowing that you are receiving the best methods from great teachers, 





PIAN (students or 
teacher’s cours- 
es), by Wm. H. Sherwood, 
famous pianist and teacher. 
Voice Culture (with the 
aid of the Edison Phono- 
graph) by Geo.Crampton. 
Pipe Organ, by Clarence 
dy, world famous 
teacher and artist. 
Cornet, by A. F. Weldon, 
noted band leader, 





teacher and composer. 
Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, by 
Adolph _ Rosenbecker, 
noted composer and con- 
ductor, and by Daniel 
Protheroe, eminent com- 
poser and director. 
Violin, Reed Organ,Pub- 
| lic School Music,Mando- 
lin, Guitar and Banjo, by 
equally eminent teachers. 











thus insuring your rapid advancement. 


The lessons are so clear, simple and practical that a child can learn 
from them; so thorough, scientific, perfect and original that thousands 
of teachers are taking them; so sure to satisfy, that we give a binding 
guarantee of satisfaction to every student enrolling. 


Paderewski Endorses 


These progressive lessons, with their splendid system of weekly examination papers 
have been carefully examined,and highly endorsed by Paderewski,the world famous 
pianist, John Philip Sousa, Walter Damrosch, Leschetizky, Guilmant, Lyon & 
Healy, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, and many others. Testimonial letters, photo- 
graphs and biographical sketches of these great authorities appear in our Free Book. 


Many married men and women, as well as the younger people, for accomplishment, culture and home pleasure, are using this exceptiona’ 
opportunity to turn spare time into a musical education. hy not you? You will be surprised at what you can accomplish by devoting only 

irty minutes a day to the lessons. Our Catalog abounds in letters of Cut Coupon Out Here 
Pa RR WI PN A 





satisfaction and gratitude from our successful 











studentseverywhere. Our students are always 
recognized by their skill, pure tone and intelli- 
gent interpretation. 


4 This beauti- 
| Free Art Music Book (1/008. 
1 ed Art Music Book, which we will send you ab- 
| solutely free, contains a musical dictionary, 
extracts and samples of the actual lessons and 
full details of how to secure a musical education. 
Itis one of the most valuable andinteresting books 
//]0n music and musicians that you ever opened. 
| **Seeing is believing.” Get this free music book 
and see for yourself how easy it is to realize your 
musical ambition. The present edition of the book 
is limited. Send at once before it is gone. 
Classes now forming. Partial Scholarships, mak- 
ing cost only few cents a day, available only to 
cants. Fill in and mail the coupon now. 
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It will pay you to answer advertisements. 


Regigtrar: SIEGEL-MYERS Correspondence School of 
Music, 660 Monon Block, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send your 80-Page Art Music Book, with full particulars 
and terms of your Music Lessons, under master teachers. 


ee eee ph060bn6000neessoessees 
a MN bbahderndatadiddedesornteensasesceexs 


Name of Town...... ss csansiegc spdtiniiten abiale saad State 





De 906 PIGGE . .cccessccees Teach?...... .. Sing? 


Have you ever studied Harmony 
Do you wish. to prepare to teach? 


In which of the above courses 
ere you most interested? 
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Bishop Strachan School 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 

Full Matriculation Course. 

Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 
Painting. 


Principal—Miss WALSH—Vice-President—Miss NATION 
Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 
Also at 221 Lonsdale Avenue 


A Branch Junior Day School 


Kindergarden, Preparatory and Lower School 
Classes, under well-qualified mistresses. 











Che Margaret Eaton School Westminster A Residential and Day School 


orth St., College Opposite Queen’s Park, Bloor St. 


of Literature and Expression Toronto. ~. Toronto 


Pupils prepared for Senior Matriculation Music, Art and Phy- 



































Mrs. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. sical Education. The School aims st the highest development of 
English Literature, French, German, Physical Cul- true womanhood. 

ture, Voice Culture, Interpretation, and Dramatic Art. coun MR OUR eee weg GREGORY 

WRITE FOR CALENDAR. ae Principal 

’ 
ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL Branksome Ball 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 
Patron: THE LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO A Residential and Day School for Girls 

Thorough Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and Hon. President— Principal— 
hysical Culture. EFupils prepared for the Universities. Con- MISS SCOTT MISS EDITH M. READ M.A. 


servatory of Music Examinations held at the School. 


, : Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well 
Leautiful and extensive grounds; large and handsome build- 


- - equipped Art Department. Thoroughly efficient staff. Large play- 
me, oman a —— with every —— mien age a 9 grounds. Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful 
and improvement, including gymnasium and swimming tank. See : gee : © 
For Prospectus and fuller information apply to locality. Primary school for day pupils. rw , oRORRT AT lye 

MISS F. E. CARROLL, Lady Principal. 7 

















WESTBOURNE 
MONT NOTRE DAME Residental and Day School for 
SPLENDID BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Girls 


SHERBROOKE - - - QUEBEC 
Excellent curriculum, embracing all branches. 
Business Class offers special advantages and 
practical training in English and French. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Congregation de 
Notre Dame. For Catalogue, Terms, etc., address 
THE MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


340 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
F. McG. Knowles, B.C.A., Art 
Director 
Write for Prospectus to 
the Principal, 

Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 














TRUE EDUCATION EMBODIES 








OPERATORS CONSTANTLY NEEDED. 








‘TW, , mPTYPATITY » more than knowledge cramming. We aim to i " 

_ “LEARN TELEPATHY. . acter and develop. individuality, besides giving 6 ‘Pos at, 
Ky studying at the Lalime Practical Business course of instruction in Literature, Science, Music and Art 
School, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, you can become while the health of our pupils is carefully safeguarded, . 
proficient in a few months. Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Write at once for full particulars and prospectus Affiliated with Ottawa University. 

of this course. Write for Prospectus and course of Studies to 

L’COLE COMMERCIALE PRACTIQU E LATIME, LADY SUPERIOR, CONVENT OF SACRED HEART 


Rideau Street, Ottawa. 








Art Association 
OF MONTREAL 


The Schools of Art in connection 

with the galleries are now open. 

Senior, Elementary, Life and An- 
| tique Classes, 14th October. Paint- 

ing, 1st November. 

Early application should be made to 


J. B. ABBOTT, Secretary 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
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SPRING TERM 
; opens 
i, Monday, February 3rd 


mit Mar.. 


Pupils may register 


Tie p | My at any time. 
Cette Lsvvvnnsiqnines 


"> eee 





| Attendance 
ae = 2 Sr cS : —_— Last Season 

- =a — = _ fe F oie fbi : bog Bie 3 ; a ee ES 5 - as 4 
—— dhs edt os OS lite RTE §=§— > O4Q Students. 





TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Women’s Residence 


Edward Fisher, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 
YEAR BOOK for 1912-13 will be mailed on application. Special Calendar for School of Expression 








London Conservatory of Music and School Learn 
of Elocution, Limited. London, Ont. 
(In affiliation with the Western University.) H 
Large and eflicient staff of teachers. Modern building and Shorthand at ome 
equipment. Up-to-date and thorough training. 


Exams. Twice a Year. Write for Curriculum, 
Lottie L. Armstrong, Registrar In Spare Moments 


F.L. Will » Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. —e ; : 
a vieaieannaate te We teach you the reliable Pitman system in 


—— - 22 lessons. Personal Individual Instruction. 
Each lesson you receive designed specially 











THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music for your needs. All commercial branches 
Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG. thorougaly Uy mall. Wiette us. 
Complete musical training for professionals and 
amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved harles 
by De Pachman, Morris Rosenthal, Paderewski, The orrespondence Renfrew, 
Mark Hambourg and others. ollege Ont. 

















100 GLOUCESTER STREET, : : TORONTO 


KSKSKSKSKSKSKS 


STUDY Where Study 
is Most Profitable 


The efficient courses and teaching staff of the 
Kennedy School enable our students to reap 
an early reward in the shape of better salaries 


and position. 9 

Specialists in Bookkeeping and Stenography. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE AND Ou e uc y 
TERMS. SEND A POST CARD. 


THE KENNEDY SCHOOL If there is such a thing as luck, it comes 


to those who are prepared for opportunities 
570 Bloor Street West - Toronto, Ont. when they come. Don’t trust to luck for 


KSKSKSKSKSKSKS your success, take a course in the Canada 

Susiness College, where ambitious young 
people receive a business training which 
qualifies them for better positions and 
- . F me larger salaries. Take one of our business 
All Work Guaranteed Main 1714 siden use your spare time to advantage, 
and you'll be lucky. 


MISS GRAH AM WRITE FOR OUR PROS- 


PECTUS AND TERMS — 
STANDARD BUILDING SEND US A POSTCARD 


TO-DAY. 









































Stenographic Work and Typewriting. 
Typewriting Supplies for all makes of 
Machines at moderate rates. 


The Canada Business College 


Hamilton, Ont. 
157 St. James Street, Montreal OSCAR MAIN, Principal 





























It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Maguzine. 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Kesidential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. 
—— and LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. Summer Term Commences April Ist, 1913. 
"42 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. _ 
ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE 
———BERLIN, ONTARIO ASHBURY COLLEGE 
Residential eee Young Men. Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 
1, College Courses. Resident School for Boys. Modern, fireproof building. 


Pusiness, High - Schoo 

’ . eae 
awn : ; : . 2 ies 

New Buildings, hygienic equipments. private rooms. Many recent successes at R. M. C. and Universitie 











For Calendar apply 


shower baths, fine new gymnasium, swimming pool, 
running track, auditorium. Rev. GEO. P. bathe re nee coe M.A. (Oxon) 
RATES VERY MODERATE. Rev. A. L. Zinger,C.R., Pres. eadmaster 

















TRINITY Founded 1865. Beautiful, Healthy Situation, 
overlooking Lake Ontario, with 20 Acres of 


Playing Fields, Gymnasium, Magnificent New 
COLLEGE Covered Rink. St Alban’s Schoo WESTON 
Boys prepared for the Universities. Royal ® Ontario 


Military College and Business. Religious 

SCHOOL Training throughout the course. Special at- A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

PORT HOPE, Ont, tention given to younger boys. Close to Toronto. Largeand beautiful grounds. Boys 

Residential For Calendar apply to prepared for Universities and R.M. College. Special 
; ; attention to juniors and boys entering commercial 

School for Rev. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.D, life. For proapectus apoly 

















Boys. Headmaster. M. KF. MATTHEWS. Head Master 


THE BEST METHOD — “I 

: have been most successful in 
; my first year German, and 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER this is due to your course; for when I took up your 
method hardly a month before the exam, I simply 

‘ sit | didn’t know where I was at. The De Brisay method 
Don’t be content to always stay x | of teaching is wonderful and much superior to any 
in the position you now occupy. other method I ever studied.”—E. Rainboth, Toronto. 


Mak self ines ol anuntiais Latin, French, German, Spanish, by mail. 
ae eee ey & | L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, Bank Street, Ottawa. 
better. We can show any young 





man or woman the way to increase WH ANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 


his or her wealth and position. A. 
comee 4 Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000.00 to 
Send for our Catalogue ‘B and let $5,000.00 a year. No former experience required to get one of them. 
us give you full particulars. We will teach you to be a high grade Traveling Salesman - Sales- 
> " woman by mail in eight weeks and assist you to secure a good position 
BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE where you can earn good wages while you are learning Practical Sales- 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Yonge 8t., Toronto ~* manship. Write today for full particulars and testimonials from hun- 
dreds of men and women we have recently placed in good positions; 
also list of good positions onen. Address Dept. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
806 Kent Building Toronto, Ontario ~ 











LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 











SUCCESSES a 
Head Master Ist Place McGill Science | 


C, S. Fosbery, M.A. Matric. in 1910 and 1912 : 
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equipped manual training department. 


and for business. 





ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL | 


THE WELL-KNOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Splendidly situated, new gymnasium and athletic field, well 
Special preparation for entrance to Universities, R. M. C., 
Separate boarding houses for older and younger boys. 


Full information from— 


REV. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., Headmaster. 
Rothesay, N.B. 








BiG, VALUE FOR, 10 CENTS; 


‘opular Songs with worus and m 
Adventure, 25 _ y of ey Girls, ‘20 new Games 
for young folks, 25 Pictures of the Presidents, 60 
Ways to Make Money, 1 t Joke Booke 3 Book on 






Love and cE 1 on M 1 Book on 
Letter Writi 1 Drea, Bea Book and Fortune Teller, 1 
Cook Book, 1 Book, gives rules for all popu» 


lar games, 100 ihe Soe 60 Verses for Autograph 
Albums. Cut this out and return to us with ten cente 
Gnd wo will send all the ebeve Dy mail at once, 
No s:ainps tasen. George Grattan, New Glasgow, Que.,Can. 








WHAT ARE 
OUTING HANDBOOKS ? 


They are a series of two hundred volumes covering 
all phases of outdoorand home life. ‘“From bee-keep- 
ing to big game shooting’’ indicates the scope. 

The series is based on the plan of one subject toa 
book and each book complete. The authors are experts. 
Every book is specially prepared for this series. 

While OUTING Handbooks are uniform in size and 
appearance they are not in any sense connected. Size 
4%x7% inches. Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. 
Fixed price, seventy cents per volume, postage Sc, extra. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 
MacLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
Technical Book Department, 
Toronto, Canada 












yA Twist of the Button Fills the Pen. 
he s as Easy as Winding Your Watch. 


For years this self-filler has been giving 
Universal Satisfaction. It is the one pen 
which is always ready for service. Can be 
filled from an ink stand or bottle, and 
will not leak or blot. 


“A.A.” PEN PERFECTION 


is rigidly maintained and universally 
acknowledged. 

Our pens are made entirely in 
our own factory, from the best 
known materials. Their work- 
manship is the most scientific 
and skilful that experienced, 
high-priced workmen can  pro- 
duce. Every pen is fully guar- 
anteed. 

Ask your druggist, stationer 
or jeweler, or write for our new 
catalogue, showing our complete 
line of self-fillers, middle Joint 
and lower end joint fountain 
pens. 


Arthur A. Waterman & Co. 


22 Thames St. - New York City 
Not connected with 


M ach EAN’S 








| 


The L. E. Waterman®Co. | 


MAGAZINE 


The Trained Man 





Dodges the Axe 


This old axe has lopped off heads since 


the year one. The 


inefficient man al- 


ways gets it. The efficient man dodges it. 


Efficiency means 


being a ‘‘Cracker 


Jack’’ at some particular thing. Lt 
means being able to more than hold your 
own in filling a good job that pays a 


growing salary. 


If you can only read and write, and 


are ambitious, the 


International Corres- 


pondence Schools will impart Efficiency 
to you in your spure time—whoever you 


are—wherever you 
do—whatever you 


live—whatever you 
earn—or how little 


spare time you have at your disposal. 
It costs you nothing to get the facts 


telling how the I. 


S. can help you. 


Simply mark the attached coupon oppo- 
site the occupation that particularly ap- 


peals to you. Mail 


the coupon to-day. 


Doing so places you under no obligation. 
You’ve got to get Efficiency or ‘‘ get the 


axe.’’ Choose! 


Mark the coupon NOW. 





, F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ou niQuLs 
Box 1094 SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Tele phone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 








4 
| 
Civil Service | 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting | 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing { 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustrating | 
Industriel Desigping 
Commercial Law | 
Automobile Ranning 
Eenglish Branches 
Poultry Farming | 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French 
Chemist German 





Present Occupation 


Street and No. 
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Bishop's College School 
LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 


Head Master, J. Tyson Williams, B.A.—(Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) 
















This well-known school for boys has Vice-Chairman; Prof. J. A. Dale, Arthur 
been completely renovated and made thor- E. Abbott, Major George R. Hooper. 
oughly up-to-date. An efficient staff of masters, chiefly 

graduates of English Universities, help to 

A reorganization of the executive com- make B.C.S. one of the best known and 
mittee bas also been made and now com- most thorough school for boys in Canada, 
prises the following:—Sir Hi. Montagu preparing them for the R. M. C., Kings- 
Allan, C.V.O., Chairman; J. K. L. Ross, ton, the Universities and Business Life. 


For Calendars, Information, etc., apply to the Headmaster. 


“aa 





1 AM A SCIENTIST 





MADAME _DUCHATELLIER 


Sole Inventer of Appliances 
for Modifying the Shape of 
the Nose. Patent S.G.D.G, 
(France and abroad). Nar- 
rows. Straightens. Reduces 
Noses all shapes, and is suit- 
able for all cases. 


The Key to Wealth 





* \y 
5: J.H.DY™ Beware of Imptations. 
0 . 
For years | have made a specialty of the Development of | ‘. Br a Medal, Brussels, 1910. 
Mental and Physical Power. Im my research I have demon- | _ Special Treatment for Red 
strated the great Secret of Ability to Succeed. I have scien- Noses, Blackheads, Acne, Pimples, ete. 
\ 





tifically demonstrated that all failure is the direct result of Cream of Beauty gives youth and freshness. Peerless 


uncontrolled Magnetic, Mental and Physical Power. I can and : “wa, Kea. og : tang aaa ma 
will prove to you that you have Latent Powers that you have | Rice Powder, ‘Sans pareille,” makes skin like velvet and 


never dreamed of, | Massage Cream removes wrinkles. Care of the Face, 
SEND ME YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY | the Nose, the Eyes. Chin Strap reduces double chins. 
WRITTEN AND ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR TO COVER | Only address: 


COST OF ADVERTISING, yt gg ye THE 
FIRST EXERCISE WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 

Hundreds have attained success by this method. Why not 209, Rue St. Honore, PARIS 
you. Address DR. DUNN, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 


Send Us a Postcard 


And we will show you how you can EARN MONEY in your SPARE TIME AT HOME, 








doing pleasant work Anyone in the family can do it. No experience is necessary. 
Good prices paid by the week or month. The work is pleasant and fascinating. No 
canvassing —-you sit right at your own table and do it. There is an unlimited field 
for our goods. We have employment for Many more wives, sous and daughters. 


MAIL US A POSTCARD TO-DAY AND WE WILL SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS 
WITH CONTRACT AND THE PRICES WE PAY. 


COMMERCIAL ART COMPANY 


Commercial Art Building, 315 College St. TOCRONTO, CANADA 
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ONE OF YOUR NEW YEAR 
RESOLUTIONS 


should be to make more money than you 
did during the past year. 

There is no better way of fulfilling any 
such agreement than taking subscriptions to 
FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


We pay excellent remuneration. 


A scratchy improper- 










ly made pen is not 
only exasperating, but 
a strain on the writer. 
No need to put up 
with it when you can 
get Esterbrook Pens. 
Write for full particulars to Easiest writing, 


The MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO,, Ltd. 
143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


longest wearing. 
tacked by a half-cen- 














tury ’s reputation. 













Ask your stationer., 
Write for illustrated booklet 
Fsterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 Joho St.. New York 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


Brown Bros., Limited 
Canadian Agents, 





We want achancetocure every stammerer 
and stutterer. We want their names and 








addresses and ages as near as youknowthem. Toronto. 
Send us all you know and we will mail you, 250 Styles 
free of all charge, a series of 26 wonderful 








colored post cards illustrating a trip around 
the world. Splendid for your album or to 


mail io your friends. At the same time ‘if KVEZ, bj GIO), 
you'll be doing a good turn tothe sufferers a : 
whose names you send us. Send ay YA 1 P 
the list to-day to 10b ey (AY CLS 
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Comfort and Long Service 


Paragon school desks are great favorites with 
the best schools. Their handsome appearance, com- 
bined with their strength, make them the most 
desirable desk for young students 

Send for our catalogue and prices, and look over 
our designs. They are many, and the prices are 
good. 








JAMES SMART MANUFACTURING CO., LTD, 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. and WINNIPEG, MAN. 

















. Authoritative works on Inwestment and Speculation; in- 
The INVESTORS LIBRARY valuable to those interested in Stock Market Operations 
and other forms of investment. These books are hand- 
somely printed and bound in cloth. 
SET OF FOUR BOOKS, $3.00 PRICE, IF BOUGHT SINGLY, $4.50 
RT OF WALL STREET INVESTING, ee SO BG bones siess0cereorseon $1.00 
Seale ith the methods and phrases of Wall Street investing, giving rules for analysin 
railroad securities and statements and explaining syndicates and re-organizations. 
MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM, By Francis C. Nicholas, Ph.D.. $1.00 
The author is a mining engineer of world-wide experience, who has made special study of 
mining values the world over. 








THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, By Thomas Gibwon ..............cceeeeeevees $1.00 
Dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation. 
THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION, By Thomas GibDS0D ........ cece cece cence sedeess $1.50 


In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and specu- 
lation than he does in his “Pitfalls of Speculation.” 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 
° ° e 143-149 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
MacLean Publishing Company, Technical Book Dept. TORONTO 
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Take the road that leads Bali for a bigger salary and ad- 
to Prosperity. It is not so lj vancement in position. Take 
easy going as the other iH | advantage of the present time 
as} . | 
way; more of an uphill pull | and use the coupon, under- 
but you meet with better lining the name of the study 
company and_ each _ step you are most interested in, 
brings you nearer to the \! and let us start you on to 
desired goal—Independence. | the road of prosperity. 
If you are dissatisfied with | 
your present prospects but The 
ambitious for the future | Shaw Correspondence 
we can help you. We have | School 
been helping ambitious | W. H. SHAW, President 
young people tor twelve | 
rears, < any Ci ook ] 
years, and many can | Pr 
back with gladness to the UC A 
ime when they started to TH 
time when : Shaw Correspondence School 
study under our SUPCFVISION. 395 Yonge Street, ToRONTO CANADA 
4 , Please explain (without obligation on my part) how I can successfully 
Vx yu m a V r e a p t | ) ec b c n ec f 1 t S qualify for the position or profession underlined. 
’ : ‘ ; eastared Accountant oa 
of our twelve years’ experi- ee Designer 
ee Banking } eg! of Art 
ence in your own home by_ | a Story Writer 
° : . + Seen i 1S ecialist ntearmaerd nein 
devoting your spare time— Rate eecialet || Ehetedrapher 
that time which 1s so often Name 
° Address 
spent in idle uselessness— | ea 
to a study which will fit you Ay | 
NAA } li 
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$3,000 to $10 000" a 


in the Real Estate’ ja fot 


yourself in a splendid paying business requiring no capital—send us your 
name and address and we will mail you—free—a valuable 62-page pros- 
pectus explaining our system of money-making, without interfering with 
your present occupation. We have perfected a thoroughly practical 
scientific method of teaching by mail the 


Real Estate, Brokerage and 
Insurance Business 


Under our plan, we teach these big money-making branches. When you 
are thoroughly qualified to make a success of the business, we appoint you 


Special Representative 


This gives you a chance to identify yourself with the oldest and largest 
Co-operative Real Estate and Brokerage Company in America, By our 
system you can—if you will—be m: iking money in a few weeks with- 
out conflicting in any way with your “regular work, Our Co-opera- 
tive Department will give you more choice, salable property to han- 
dle than any other concern in the world. So the sooner you 
investigate our plan, the sooner you will get your name on your 
Our own real estate signs and be ready for business. 


President Valuable Commercial Law Course Free 


To each of our representatives we also give a thorough course in commercial law without 
cost. The instruction is indispensable to any man who wants to make his way in the business 
world. We teach you, free, everything you need to know to successfully 
meet legal problems that may arise in any business transaction, 
And we also furnish you free legal advice whenever you require it. 


Send For This Book Now 


Our Big 62-Page Free Prospectus will prove of great 
interest and real value to anyone, but it is of vital import- 
ance to office employes, salesmen, agents, clerks, solicitors 
and others who are ambitious to enter the realms of better 
things in business. This book is an inspiration to the indif- 
ferent, a spur to the laggard, and a stimulous to the ambitious. 
It deals with the great problems of business, and points the 
only sure way to the complete mastery of Real Estate, Broker- 
age and Insurance, three of the most profitable branches of 
modern business, which have made many millionaires and 
brought great prosperity to tens of thousands of active, energetic 
men all over the land. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Don’t procrastinate. Act! Anything that is worth doing is worth 
doing promptly. Resolve to send for this big free prospectus, and 
send for it right now, while the matter is before you. “I'll do it to- 
morrow” has been the grave of countless good intentions. “I'll do 
it today” is the solid rock on which to build the only enduring success. 

Just clip the coupon, fill it out, sign and send today. By return 
mail you will receive free the invaluable book, which to thousands of 
ambitious men has proved the key that opens the door of great 
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COUPON 


The International Realty 
Corporation. 
1556 Manhattan Building, Chicago 


Please send me, by return 
mail, your big 62-page Free 
Prospectus and oblige. 










achievements in business. eaten ec ee pepeceen one 
INTERNATION AL REALTY CORPORATION _— 
56 Manhattan Building, Chicago FESS ...... 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THE DOOR OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


has been opened 
to every woman 
that wishes to be- 
come a Trained Narse 
| Good Weekly Income 
Constant Empleymest 
Splendid Opportunity 
Correspondence and At- 
tendance Courses 
Send for Free Book on 
Nursing 


Red Cross School 
of Nursing 
358 Queen Street W. 
TORONTO CANADA 


The 


Morton Fountain Pen 
For Service 






It is non-leakable, will wear 
longer, and do better work 
than most of the fountain pens 





sold. Our many years’ ex 
perience in the manufacture 





of fountain pens has estab- 








lished our reputation and no 
one can take from us what 





fountain pen users know as 


a | GEMS OF ART 
| EXQUISITE PORTRAYALS OF FEMALE 
66 4 
Morton Quality” | 


LOVELINESS. 
Decorate your ‘‘den’’ with a collection of 
FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD CANADIAN 
JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 





our ‘‘Beauty Poses,’’ 3 for 25¢e, 7 for 50c, 15 
for $1. 

Our pictures are all real photographs, posed 
from life. No copies, lithographs or other 
cheap trash. The Most Entrancing series 
of ‘‘real beauties’’ ever published. Your 
money back if not satisfied. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Two 6%x8% _photo- 
graphs, 6 ¢ abinets, and 30 small samples, all 


52 PEAR TREE for $1. Order to-dé D t i Canad 
MENZIES & CO. . a en On stampe. rder ay. Oo not senc anada 


" | TRESSLAR STUDIO, DEPT. 3401 M.C., 
Sole Canadian Agents LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




















When He Wants Money 


The man with brains and initiative does not sit down and 
waste time wondering where it will come from. He uses the 
means that are at hand to secure it. He takes advantage of 
his spare time by spending it at work that will net him the 
best possible returns. 








The MacLean Publishing Company furnishes business that 
employs thousands of energetic men and women in their spare 
hours. These representatives of our publications derive a 
large revenue looking after our business. The work is not only 
remunerative and congellal, but fascinating. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO-DAY AND WE 
WILL INSTRUCT YOU HOW TO MAKE EXTRA 
MONEY IN YOUR OFF HOURS 


The MacLean Publishing Se. Limited 


143-147 University Avenue “ . Toronto 











“It is to your adv: antage to mention “MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Create an Income by Partial Payment Plan 


I believe nearly every man has $10.00. Therefore every man, if he wishes, may become 
an investor. With this $10.00 he can open a Partial Payment Account, and by so doing 
acquire full paid income-bearing stocks and bonds, and pay for them in monthly instal- 
ments. If he wishes to invest larger amounts, with proportionate monthly payments, he 
may do so. 

A booklet for the conservative investor, ‘‘Create An licome 

By Partial Payment Plan,’’ which explains in detail the 

advantages of this plan, will be mailed to you on request. 


EDWARD L. ee wi Investment Securities 


11 ST. SACRAMENT STREET . - - - MONTREAL, QUE. 




















FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 





Insurance Against 


Fire Accident and Sickness 
Employers’ Liability Plate Glass 








Head Office for Canada: 
Norwich Union Building 


12-14; Wellington Street East, Toronto 





NORWICH CATHEDRAL 














THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Capital Paid up, $11,560,000 Reserve Funds, $13,000,000 Total Assets, $179,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE - - MONTREAL, CANADA 
H. S. HOLT, President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager 


300 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 30 Branches in West Indies and 
British Honduras 


LONDON OFFICE - PRINCES ST., E.C. NEW YORK - COR. WILLIAM & CEDAR STS. 
W. M. BOTSFORD, Manager S. H. VOORHEES, Agent 











Have You Any Lazy Dollars? 


Lazy dollars are those which only bring you 3% when they ought to be making 7%, 
But you are to blame. Put your dollars into an investment that is Safe, Sound and 
Steady. The National Securities Corp., Ltd., is offering a Security that is backed by the 
largest manufacturing business of its kind in Canada, and is the result of 27. years’ devel- 
opment. You share in all the profits, and dividends are paid twice a year. Money can be 
withdrawn at any time after one year on 60 days’ notice. 








GET FULL PARTICULARS, THEN CONSIDER WHETHER 
7 IT BE WISE TO CONTINUE GETTING 3% INSTEAD OF 7%. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION, LIMITED T 0 


Confederation Life Building - - Toronto, Ont. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND BUOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 
bought. Catalogue 544 post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
135, Charing Cross Rd., London, England. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


STUDIES — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. C. 
Klary, 103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 





ART 





MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOK IK EEP- 
ing, Mutriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. UDUMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 





COMMERCIAL COURSES. 


ENTERING A PROFESSION—WHAT DO YOU 
want to be? Doctor, lawyer, dentist, civil, mechani- 
cal or electrical engineer, to enter any profession? 
The first step is matriculation. We fit you at home 
by mail and save you several years at High School. 
Write for information. Canadian Correspondence 
College, Limited, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada. (5) 








__ CAMERAS. 





POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers in 
America. High grade, finest lenses, ull movements. 
Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame SBt.. Montreal. 





LEGAL. 


NICHOLS & SAVARY, SOLICITORS, CALGARY, 
Alberta. 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN 
Annapolis Royal. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage se- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE Ok 
vicinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur), 
South Fort George, B.C. 





& OWEN, BARRISTERS, 








SONGS. 
SUNG POEMS WANTED—WITH OR WITHOUT 
music. Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 
Sask. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—WE PAY HUND- 
reds of dollars a year to successful writers. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Song poems wanted with or with- 
out music—wwill pay one-half of profits, if successful. 
Send us your work to-day. ACCEPTANCE GUAR- 
ANTEED IF AVAILABLE. Largest concern in the 
country. Free particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 80, 
Washington, D.C. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS IN TWO YEARS. LET 
us start you in the collection business. No capital 
needed; big field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write to-day for 
Free Pointers and new plan. American Collection 
Service, 537 State St., Detroit, Mich. 











PRINTING. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 





COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — SHORT, 
simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, 
Toronto and Ottawa. 

a ae an 











POSTAL STAMPS. 


STAMPS—PACKAGEHR FREE TO COLLECTORS 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 








foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 
LETTER SIGNS. 





WINDOW LETTERS, HOUSE NUMBERS, NUM- 
bers for church pews, apartment houses, hotels, 
etc., brass plates, enamelled iron signs, street plates, 
ete. J. E. Richardson & Co., 147 Church Street, 
Dept. M, Toronto. 








INVESTMENTS. 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE ~— 
Send me your name and I will mail you this maga- 
zine absolutely free. Before you invest a dollar 
anywhere—get this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy 
to any man who intends to invest $5 or more per 
month. Tells you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000— 
how to judge different classes of investments, the 
Real Earning Power of your money. This magazine 
six months free if you write to-day. H. L. Barber 
Publisher, 467, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


WESTERN CANADA — FREE INFORMATION 
about land and realty, commercial und industrial 
opportunities on receipt of stamp. Straight truthful 
information. H. A. R. Macdonald, 9 Dominion 
Building, Calgary, Canada. (tf) 














CLOTHING. 








SCOTCH TWEEDS FROM $140 PER YARD—ANY 





length cut. Suits made to measure from $11.50. 
Postage paid. Latest styles. Patterns free (Dept. 
M.) Waverley Tweed Co., Hawick, Scotland. (3) 











SITUATIONS VACANT. 
SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT, PAGE 201. DOUD 
Lighting Co., 135 Nor. Sangamon St.. Chicago. 


LEARN HOW TO EASILY MAKE MONEY WITH- 
= eo bcd your present occupation. Ad- 
dress at once, esk 22, Scrib s 

Fifth Ave., New York. —— oe 








AGENTS — YOU CAN EARN GOOD MONEY 
selling our Mascot Razor Hones to every one using 
a razor. Make 25 to 50 dollars weekly. One agent 
sold 110 in one day. There is no reason why you 
cannot do the same. Sample 25 cents—with territory 
Asher’s Sons & Co., 719 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR ILLUSTRATE 

catalogue, which will show you the Gealaen sind 

you can make and the et peg and remunera- 

tive business you could build up by taking advant- 

eset beet 2 can make you. The 
ufacturin 

Toledo Obie & Company, 740 Door 8t., 





PIAS. SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 

WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH AB - 
ated Longhand. Tried and approved by eee. 
Sample lesson 20 cents. Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, \ VY. 








PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Window Curds. 
‘Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD. Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 





VENTRILOQUISM — ALMOST ANYO 

learn it at home. Small cost. Send caer . cn 
stamp for particulars and proof. O. A. Smith Room 
D73, 823 Bigelow St., Peoria, Ill. USA.’ 





—_—_-- ----— 


Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 
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Awarded the Certificate of The Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 
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REGD. TRADE MARK 


Horrockses’ 


LONGCLOTHS, SHEETINGS and FLANNELETTES 
Are the very best the “‘Old Country” produces. 


See the Stamp “‘ Horrockses”’ on the selvedge. 
OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING STORES IN THE DOMINION. 


HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO., LTD., Manchester and London, England. 





























It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Is your light doing all it can 
to make your home attractive ? 


Is it gentle to the eyes, sooth- 





ing, restful, making the evening 
hours the best of the day? 

Or does it make seeing an 
exertion because it 1s harsh and 
irritating, or dim and straining? 

It is important to think about 
yourlight. Its effects are so subtle 
that often they are not noticed till 


harm has been done—in “edgy” 





nerves, eye-strain, and all their con- 


sequences. The place to start thinking is with your 
Shades and Globes 


Nine times out of ten the trouble with home lighting 
is in the glassware used. 

Our Catalogue No 42-Lwill help you. It tells about 
the best kinds of lighting glassware (we make cvery kind), 
and how to get the best results from each kind. 

Send for Catalogue No. 42-L of Shades and Globes — Alba and the many 


other kinds we make for electricity and gas. Give us your dealer’s name. Ie has 


orcan get any “lacbeth-Evans shade or globe you desire. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh USA 


Canadian Sales and Show-rooms 
70 King Street West Toronto oe 


Pat. Off. 














ee — 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 

















MacLean’s Magazine 














Vol. xxv Toronto, February 1913 No. 4 








Read “Between Two Thieves,” the 
Remarkable Serial Story by Clotilde 
Graves, author of ‘The Dop Doctor,” 


which opens in this issue. 





The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 








Contents Copyright, 1913 
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MISS CLOTILDE GRAVES. 


Author of ‘‘Between Two Thieves.’’ 





MACLEAN’S 


Vol. XXV 


Toronto February 1913 


MAGAZINE 


No. 4 





The Biggest Serial of the Times 


Miss Clotilde Graves’ Great Story, “ Between Two Thieves” opens 
in this issue of MacLean’s—A Prose Epic Which is 


Pronounced a Masterpiece by Critics. 


A GREAT serial novel “Between Two 
Thieves’ opens in this issue of Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine. 

The publication of this story as a 
serial marks a new epoch in magazine 
enterprize in Canada. 

Undoubtedly “Between Two Thiev- 
es” is the most expensive novel on 
which any Canadian magazine has 
ever secured first Canadian serial rights. 

The action of MacLean’s in so great 
an undertaking is but a further evi- 
dence of its determination to provide 
the best that is offering in the field of 
fiction regardless of cost. 


THE “BEST SELLER” POLICY. 


In fact the step has been determined 
upon only after the most careful con- 
sideration on the part of the publisher. 

A great number of serials were read 
and examined. On the best, options 
were secured. The field was thorough- 
ly covered. A story of the highest 
order was assured. 

Then in the course of elimination a 
new policy was evolved. It was this: 
To purchase serial rights of a book 
which had achieved the biggest success 
is a best seller. 

Now, this is a bold and novel stroke 
in magazine publishing, but we believe 


we will be supported in making it, for it 
has much to commend it to Canadian 
readers, particularly when considered in 
conjunction with the selection which we 
have made. 

By it readers are at once assured of 
one of the big books of the day, written 
by one of the outstanding novelists 
who is in the public eye for the time 
being, and purchased for serial use at 
a period when it is most talked of—in 
brief, the best fiction offering of the 
moment. 

There can be no doubt as to the qual- 
itv of the book chosen by such a meth- 
od, for the reading public by voting it 
into the best selling class will already 
have put its stamp of approval on it; 
moreover, secured, as in the present in- 
stance, at a time when the sales are 
still heavily sustained, the book proves 
itself to be still timely. 

Altogether, to the great bulk of read- 
ers who delight in reading only those 
books which attain the heights of pop- 
ularitv, this new “best seller” policy 
gives promise of being most satisfac- 
tory. 


HAS HAD WONDERFUL RUN. 


The novel “Between Two Thieves.’ 
written by Miss Clotilde Graves, under 
27 
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the pseudonym “Richard Dehan,” has 
had a remarkable reception at the hands 
of the reading public since its appear- 
anee during 1912. 

“Between Two Thieves” in turn has 
been a “best seller’ in England, where 
it was first published, in the United 
States, and in Canada. The crities of 
the world are agreed that it is a literary 
masterpiece. 

The book field in Canada is compar- 
atively limited. Thus while the sales 
in England and the States have been 
enormous, In comparison, few copies of 
the hook have been sold in this country, 
although, as we have said, it has been 
a leader. 

So, when the great field which Mac- 
lean’s covers is considered, it must be 
clear that comparatively few of our 
readers will have had an opportunity of 
reading the book, and will thus weleome 
the storv in serial form in this maga- 
zine. 

Where in Canada the book may have 
thus far touched scores of readers we 
hope through the widely circulated me- 
dium of MacLean’s, to place it in the 
hands of thousands, adding new 
triumphs to those already achieved, 
and, indeed, enlisting new friends. 


A GREAT 


“Between Two Thieves’’ 


arv novel. It ts a great prose epic of 
war—a broad portrayal of a stupendous 
conflict between the great powers, and 
the emotions pictured are not only love, 
‘but hate. ambition, fear. remorse. 

Tt is a dramatic representation of 
tracie situations, through which a hum- 
an soul, under stress. struggles to the 
Noht—of the fight of aman against 
tremendous temptation before and dur- 
ing the Crimean War. 

The hackground is of heroie size. and 
the hook is big in everv wav. The hero- 
ine is Ada Merling (Florenee Nightin- 
sale), while one of the “thieves” is 
Napoleon TTT. and the other an army 
contractor. 

There are three strands which the 
author weaves together. One is the 
life-storv of a French officer emploved 


PROSE EPTC OF WAR. 


is no ordin- 


MAGAZINE 


by Napoleon III. This gives one some 
wonderfully vivid pictures of the Se- 
cond Republic, the Second Empire, and 
the Crimean War. The second strand 
concerns a rascally War-Office contrac- 
tor, a very Dickensian figure, who 
brings in a stuffy mid-Victorian atmos- 
phere of hypocrisy, inefficiency, and 
pretence. Thirdly, one follows the for- 
tunes of a poor trooper who serves In 


the Crimean and suffers through the 
contractor’s villainy. 
The title is taken from a phrase 


which the author puts into the mouth 
of the Czar: “As for England, between 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and her 
army contractor she will vet climb her 
Calvary with her cross upon her shoul- 
ders—we shall see her crucified hetween 
two thieves!” 

It is difficult to recall any literary 
work of more stupendous energy, and 
it is impossible in justice to withhold a 
dazed and almost breathless reverence 
for its power and knowledge, its burn- 
ine enthusiasm and fierce onrushing 
vigor, for its bitter indignation and 
white-hot scorn, for its courage, its 
sense of riehteousness and its eestatic 
religious fervor. 


CAREER OF 


Miss Clotilde Graves is another of 
the stellar successes of fiction, achieved 
all in a moment. 

3efore she wrote “The Dop Doctor” 
two vears ago she was an unknown girl 
in Old London. Indeed, comparative- 
lv little is recorded of her earlier life. 
except that she was not well off, and 
that she earned a somewhat precarious 
livelihood by contributing to the maga- 
zines and attempting the writing of 
plays. 

But the merit was there as “The Dop 
Doctor” speedily proved. This re- 
markable work had a continuous ran 


THE AUTHOR. 


on the presses for eight months. The 
result was. fame and wealth for the 
author. 


Miss Graves is well qualified to pen 
a prose epic of war, such as she has giv- 
en us in “Between Two Thieves,” for 
she has been a close student of history, 
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particularly of war periods, a fact which 
she abundantly makes clear in her 
thrilling and vivid descriptions, both 
in this work as also in “The Dop Doc- 
tor.” 


PRONOUNCED A MASTERPIECE. 


The critics are agreed that “Between 
Two Thieves” is a masterpiece. 

Beside the current fiction of the hour 
its note is as that of a cathedral organ 
against penny whistles—London Daily 
Mail. 

One of the strongest books I have 
been privileged to read during the past 
decade.—Frederic Taber Cooper. 

It contains all the sincere realism of 
“The Dop Doctor,” and something 
more, for it suggests with considerable 
historical accuracy the dimensions of 
Europe preceding the Crimean War, 
and paints in arresting colors the crow- 
ded events and horrors of that terrible, 
if victorious, page of our country’s his- 
tory.—London Globe. 

An extraordinary story. It arrests 
and commands the attention not less by 
the human and elemental bigness of its 
subject than bv the daring and the 
mastery of its  treatment.—Boston 
Globe. 

A singular, strong and noble story.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

A remarkably interesting 


New York Herald. 


“Between Twog Thieves” 


novel ” 


resembles 
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nothing else in all creative art so much 
as 1t does a mighty symphony.—The 
Bookman. 

Abounds in strong situations. 
a remarkable work.—The Spectator. 


A remarkable and brilliant piece of 
fiction. certain to attract wide attention. 
—Springfield Republican. 


There are chapters which in_ their 
voleanie and fiery strength a Carlyle 
could not have bettered, and there are 
character sketches and fierce diatribes 


against personal and_ social wrong 
which a Dickens might have been 
proud to pen. It is a book of mar- 


vellous color, of astounding light and 
shade. The story ends in the limit- 
less, stainless fields of Heaven, but on 
the way to its mvstical close a reader 
following the course of the narrative 
has splashed through blood and_ has 
eroped through the mirk of infamy 
and shame.—The Catholic Times. 


The book is really an amazing piece 
of work. Its abounding energy, its 
srip on our attention, its multitude of 
persons, its biting humor, its strong, 
if sometimes lurid word-painting, have 
an effect of richness and fulness, of 
teeming life, that sweeps one with it. 

London Daily News. 


It is a story not only conceived on 
a great scale but carried out with a 
lavish expenditure of real feeling. 
London Morning Post. 














Does Canada Want Skyscrapers ? 


The question ‘‘Does Canada Want Skyscrapers’’ will soon be to the front in 
many of our cities where tall buildings are already making their appearance. New 
York is probably the great skyscraper centre of the world. Accordingly we have 
pictured some of the best known buildings of that metropolis in our illustrations and 
have discussed the skyscraper question from a Canadian viewpoint, detailing the 
advantages and disadvantages which have accrued from big buildings in the United 
States and also citing some features of the laws governing their erection in Europe. 


By Main Johnson 


“RANK and reedy growth,” “modern 


towers of Babel erected by greedy cor- 
porations,” “monstrosities and nuis- 
ances’’—these are a few of the epithets 
hurled against skyscrapers in the recent 
report of the Commission of Conserva- 
tion of Canada. From this it may be 
seen that the lofty building, the most 
modern design for houses of business, 
is not welcomed with acclaim unanim- 
ously, but is spurned with satire and 
invective by valiant opponents. 

The controversy, however, is by no 
means one-sided. The skyscraper in 
Canada has its supporters as well as its 
detractors, and if you include the gen- 
eral public in the debate, it is safe to 
say that thousands of votes would be 
cast in its favor by people who like the 
new buildings as being a definite proof 
that the citv containing them is an up- 
to-date place with all the symptoms of 
progress. 

America is the great fighting ground 
on this subject. In Europe, everybody 
apparently belongs to the “antis,” for 
the high building is practically un- 
known. Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany and Austria all have 
low buildings like we in Canada used 
to have before the American tendency 
began to exert its influence. In all the 
European countries, there is established 
a fixed relation between the width of 
the street and the height of the build- 
ing. In London, for example, on a 
street 60 feet wide, the buildings must 
not be more than 60 feet high. As the 
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streets become wider greater proportion- 
ate height is allowed. On an 80-foot 
street, there is an altitude limit of 90 
feet; on a 100-foot thoroughfare, build- 
ers can go 125 feet in the air. Even 
these concessions, however, are very 
conservative, and effectually prevent the 
erection of skyscrapers in the Amer- 
ican sense of that term. Berlin’s regu- 
lations are even more stringent; the 
front wall of the building can only be 
equal to the width of the street, and 
the maximum is fixed at 72 feet. Com- 
pare these paltry figures with some of 
the heights in New York city and the 
fundamental difference will be appar- 
ent at once. The Woolworth Building 
is 750 feet high, the Metropolitan 700 
and the Singer 612. Chicago also has 
its giddy heights, and the smaller cities 
are coming along a® fast as they can 
run, 

Canada has also made a good or a 
bad start, according to the point of 
view. Toronto has its new C. P. R. 
Building at 240 feet. and its Traders 
Bank of fifteen stories, only three less 
than the former. Plans are out for an 
hotel that will be higher than either of 
the other two buildings, and several 
more skyscrapers are under projection. 
The general average in height has in- 
creased rapidly in the Ontario capital. 
Montreal is holding hack a bit, and is 
showing European tendencies. The 
present by-law there places the limit at 
130 feet. In the West, the young 
cities are proud of the development of 
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the high building, and among several 
there is a keen rivalry for first place in 


the altitude contest. A citizen of Cal- 
gary within the last few weeks has writ- 
ten a letter to the press protesting 
against the statement made by a well- 
known Government official that To- 
ronto was going ahead faster than any 
other city in Canada. In rebuttal of 
this claim, the Calgary citizen, in addi- 
tion to enumerating many proofs of 
erowth, declared that the Albertan city 
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For example, the writer interviewed 
two of the best known architects in 
Canada; one was an ardent exponent 
of the skyscraper if properly designed 
and executed; the other had not one 
good word to say for it. 

From the economic and social view- 
point, it is claimed that the skyscraper 
leads to conditions of overcrowding. 
It prevents the business section of a 
city spreading out, and huddles it all 
together. One of the bad effects is on 
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Skyscrapers surrounding Union Square Park, New York. 


wus building structures just as high as 
the average in Toronto, and that there 
were only two in the latter place that 
were not being duplicated in the for- 
mer. This was evidently considered to 
be a criterion of progressiveness. 
There are two aspects of the sky- 
scraper dispute, in the first place, eco- 
nomic and social, and, in the second 
place, artistic. A search into the ques- 
tion will quickly reveal a wide diverg- 
ence of opinion on both these points. 





the transportation problem, which, al- 
ways a difficult question, is said to be 
rendered almost insoluble by the con- 
gestion of hundreds of people in high 
office buildings. In the morning and 
at night, these people are all struggling 
to go the one way, and the flood of 
humanity surging in the narrow streets 
around the skyscrapers causes hopeless 
confusion. High buildings also darken 


the streets and cause annoying currents 
of air. 


These objections have been 
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emphasized in Toronto, which is get- 
ting a taste of the trouble at the corner 
of King and Yonge Streets. The 
boards of trade from these and other 
causes have been carrying on a cam- 
paign to limit the height of future 
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tion Commission’s report. 
a menace,” it savs, 


“They are 
“to the health of 


those who are compelled to work in 
them as well as to those who, unfor- 
tunately, fall within their overpower- 
ing and sepulchral shadow. i 
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Broad Street, New York, looking toward Wall Street. 


buildings to 125 feet. One of the argu- 
ments it advances for its course is the 
difficulty experienced in fighting fires 
on upper stories of high buildings. 
Health is also affected by skyscrap- 
ers, If we are to believe the Conserva- 


no more reason why this unsanitary 
condition should continue than that we 
should revert to the old stvle of factory 
buildings which have been supplanted 
by those of the most modern sanitary 
construction.” The argument here is 


Sig. 1. 
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debated by those who favor the sky- 
scraper. They say that it is the high 
steel building that is sanitary, and not 
the old-fashioned type. The modern 
skyscrapers are almost without excep- 
tion constructed on the basis of sim- 
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jects, sticking up in the air like rude 
boxes. They say that the sky line is 
spoiled, and that the resulting jagged- 
ness is most unpleasant to the sight. 
The ideal condition in the mind of 
these critics is a fairly regular line 
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Looking down toward end of Manhattan Island 
York buildings. 


tall New 
plicity and cleanliness, and should be 
encouraged on the very grounds on 
which they are attacked. 


From the artistic standpoint, the 
battle rages just as fiercely. Some de- 


clare that skyscrapers are hideous ob- 
Sig. 2. 
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along Broadway, showing 


broken by open spaces containing parks 
and statues. On the other hand, there 
are artists and architects who rave over 
the glories of the “canyons” created by 
a long line- of high buildings. To 
them, the deeper the canyon, the bet- 
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ier, and they would support the pro- 
posal of Ernest Flagg who, before the 
National City Planning Conference in 
Philadelphia, advocated the extension 
of the skyscraper plan to include pub- 
lie buildings, and who suggested still 
greater heights. 

“Should public buildings,” he asked, 
“be low and massive, of a different type 
and of a different kind of architecture 
from the surrounding structures, or 
should they out-Herod Herod and 
dominate them in height and extrava- 
gance of design? I predict that public 
buildings in the United States will be 
carried to such amazing heights that 
the tallest commercial building will be 
dwarfed by them. I have no doubt 
that heights approximating 2,000 feet 
will be reached within the next twenty- 
five years, for I see no reason why such 
heights should not be practicable.” 
This statement is worth quoting, for it 
proves conclusively that there are ex- 
travagant praisers as well as extravagant 
dispraisers. 

As objects of beauty, however, much 
real praise can be given to the skyscrap- 
er. Certain it is that the new building 
in Toronto is a distinct addition to the 
beauty spots of the city. The play of 
light and shade on its bold and yet 
charming outline is a source of delight 
even to men who do not analyze their 
feelings, but who know that the sight 
of such a building is at once an inspira- 
tion and a rest from daily care. 
| ) Whether skyscrapers are to be en- 
Cae ee it é cH couraged or not, it is nice to be told 
wees Eee eae eed that those already built in Canada com- 
ite a LEA eee a pare very favorably from an architect- 
ural standard with those erected across 
the border. “Yes, our architects have 
done well,’ was the opinion of an 
authority, when asked his opinion, “in 
spite of the fact that it is a difficult 
type to work with. It is no easy task 
to erect a twenty-storey building in per- 
fect proportions. There have been some 
failures, but many successes, and con- 
siderable credit is due to those Cana- 
dian architects who either in conjunc- 
tion with Americans or by themselves 
have adapted this modern style of con- 
ERA] ostruction to our Canadian cities.” 

The famous Flatiron Building at New York. Just in passing, it may be remarked 
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that the skyscraper has been promin- 
ently before the public eye recently in 
connection with the widespread move- 
ment for reform in taxation, with a re- 
duction in the assessments on improve- 
ments. Opponents of the change point 
to the high building as a case where fair 
taxation would be escaped by the owner. 
But we must not get into an argument 
on this point. 


The most interesting additions to 
the literature of the skyscraper are the 
observations made by Arnold Bennett 
in his new book, “Your United States.” 
Bennett is one of the leading literary 
men of present-day England, who has 
recently made a hurried visit to the 
States, and who has compiled his im- 
pressions in book form. His views on 
the skyscraper reveal his usual original 
and striking outlook. 

“T regret for my own sake,” he says, 
“that I could not be more sympathetic 
towards the existing skyscraper as an 
architectural entity, because I had as- 
suredly no European prejudice against 
the skyscraper as such. The objection 
of most people to the skyscraper is 
merely that it is unusual—the instinct- 
ive objection of most people to every 
thing that is original enough to violate 


tradition. I, on the contrary, as a con- 
vinced modernist, would applaud the 
unusualness of the skyscraper. Never- 
theless I cannot possibly share the feel- 
ings of patriotic New Yorkers who dis- 
cover architectural grandeur in, say, 
the Flat Iron Building or the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Building. To 
me they confuse the poetical idea of 
these buildings with the buildings 
themselves. I eagerly admit that the 
bold, prow-like notion of the Flat Iron 
cutting its way northward is a splendid 
notion, an inspiring notion; it thrills. 
But the building itself is ugly—nay, it 
is adverbially ugly; and no reading of 
poetry into it will make it otherwise.” 

Just one observation—Bennett refers 
to the “European prejudice against the 
skyseraper.” This prejudice doubtless 
exists, but in America, particularly in 
the United States and more and more 
so in Canada also, the prejudice is 
rather in favor of the new style, and it 
is this state of popular feeling which 
makes it appear probable that the sky- 
scraper here has come to stay, and that 
its vogue will increase rather than 
diminish. There is almost sure, how- 
ever, to be a continuous difference of 
opinion as to the merits of this modern 
child of architecture. 





Are You Right 


WHICH is your telephone ear? That, 
according to a “hello girl,” says the 
Chicago News, is a question which, if 
propounded to the thousands of people 
who gossip over the wires every day, 
would result in a far better understand- 
ing between them. “Every one has 
one ear that is better than the other,” 
she theorized. “And yet if you will 
notice, you will see that in 999 cases 
out of a thousand, the person at the 
phone places the receiver to the left 
ear. It is because the receiver is hung 
on that side of the instrument. The 
wire is always long enough so that the 


or Left Eared ? 


receiver can be held to the right ear, 
but this never seems to occur to the 
‘party.’ He may be half deaf in his 
left ear and may be perfectly sound 
of hearing with the right, but this 
makes no difference. There he sits and 
fumes and struggles and perspires, try- 
ing to find out what the person on the 
other end of the line is trying to say, 
and all the time he is merely delaying 
the game by making his ‘tin ear’ do 
the work. I’m thinking of putting up 
a sign here over the booths, ‘Are you 
right or left eared? Find out before 
ealling your number.’ ” 








The Dodds-Sinders Abroad 


This is the second of the series of three stories recording the experiences of the 
Dodds-Sinders family in its efforts to attain a social standing in a Canadian city fol- 


lowing sudden acquisition of wealth. 
pictured ‘‘At Home.’’ 


In the January issue the Dodds-Sinders were 
This month we view them ‘‘Abroad,’’ where they have gone 


‘‘for culture.’’ In March ‘‘Their Return’’ will be featured. 


By Ed. Cahn 


THE Dodds-Sinders had, after many 
adventures, much seasickness and sev- 
eral fierce arguments, finally arrived in 
London; been conveyed through a fog 
the consistency of veal broth and now, 
at last, were installed in their apart- 
ments at the Cecil. ‘ 

Dodds-Sinders had frantically beg- 
ged to be allowed to hunt up a nice 
comfortable boarding-house where a 
body did not have to dress for every 
meal and in between. 

Birdie wanted to go to the Savoy be- 
cause she had read once in a book about 
the lovely supper parties people gave 
there. 

Nora was for the Ritz because once, 
at the Imperial Opera, she had not been 
able to enjoy the performance because 
the girl behind her had so much that 
was fascinating to tell her companions 
about her stay in “deah ol’ Lunnon,” 
at the Ritz. 

But Mrs. Dodds-Sinders declared that 
everybody who was anybody, both in 
books, magazines, plays and real life, 
always put up at the Cecil, and Cecil 
it must be. 

Though the clerks in the office had 
been politeness itself, still, not one of 
the family but felt in his secret soul 
that they had been sized up for just 
what they were, newly rich, timid, and 
horribly afraid of blundering. There 
had been a wee little sneer in the book- 
ing clerk’s eve, Nora thought, when he 
assured her imperative mother that 
they had been given the best suite in 
the house, and added, “Of course, you 
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know, our guests usually book in ad- 
vance.” 

Now, Dodds-Sinders was wandering 
restlessly about, poking his nose into 
every nook and corner, examining the 
curious combined transmitter and re- 
ceiver perched so jauntily upon the 
telephone hook, and pointing out in 
positive tones the great superiority of 
Canadian arrangements over the obso- 
lete English ones. 

Nora suggested tea. 

“Why it’s nine o’clock at night!” 

“T know it, but it’s never too late for 
tea in England, I’m sure of that. Let’s 
begin ordering so they know we have 
money.” 

“Well, but have it coffee, little black 
ones; they always do have coffee sent 
up after dinner in England.” 

“Tell ’em to make mine two cups 
with lots of cream and sugar,” said 
pa brightening. 

“Caffav nory never has cream or 
sugar in it, Samuel!” 

“Don’t doubt it, but what I want is 
coffee.” 

“Pa! 
cups. 
ner.”’ 

“Let ’em, and vou have it if you 
want it, but I want the other kind and 
T can pay for both.” 

“The big kind is not fashionable this 
time of night and you can’t have it,” 
snapped Mrs. Dodds-Sinders for her im- 
possible husband had committed one 
horrible breach after another all the 
way over and her secret conviction that 


Café noir zis coffee, in small 


People drink it black after din- 
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what he failed to do she herself or her 
impulsive daughters attended to, helped 
not a whit. 

While Birdie was giving the order 
and wrestling with her frank Canadian 
in an endeavor to turn it into the best 
Londonese, Nora stepped into the ad- 
joining room and Mrs. Dodds-Sinders 
took a long preparatory breath. Then 
she let it go, for, after all, what use 
was there in scolding Samuel Dodds- 
Sinders? 

Dimly she was realizing that snobs 
are born, not made, and that try as she 
would to make him one, and try as he 
might to be one, Samuel Dodds-Sind- 
ers would always remain the man forty- 
seven years of hard knocks and hard 
work in the mining camps of Canada 
and the Yukon had made him. 

She could not forget how rarely he 
laughed now, how apologetic he was 
and how miserable he had looked from 
the moment they had torn him away 
from his beloved haunts at home and 
carried him off Londonward to acquire 
a polish. She could sympathize, for she 
felt miserable herself and forebore to 
scold. But since it would never do for 
discipline’s sake to let him off un- 
scathed, she turned her back squarely 
upon him and fell to gently massaging 
her cheeks, taking care to maintain a 
strictly rotary motion and push the 
sagging flesh upward. 

Left to himself, Dodds-Sinders sank 
into a chair which was fitted with queer 
distended ears, and softly removed his 
shoes. Then he as softly elevated his 
feet to the marble mantel shelf and set- 
tled down upon the extreme back of 
his hair neck for a comfortable nap. 

London servants are nothing if not 
dilatory, and by the time the coffee 
arrived Mrs. Dodds-Sinders was nodd- 
ing and Dodds-Sinders was gently snor- 
ing. 

The servant knocked. ‘Come in 
called Nora and Birdie from the other 
room, and come in he did to startle 
Mrs. Dodds-Sinders almost into a spasm 
and discover the Canadian millionaire 
in a position not at all becoming his 
millions. 
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There was a family quarrel after that 
and Ma’s final shot at Pa was, “Now 
that walking poker will go downstairs 
and tell everyone how awful we are.” 

“Well Sally—” 

“What?” 

“Sarah, m’dear; you ought to be glad 
if he does. We got to do something io 


get known. Why that hotel clerk 
didn’t know our name even! He’s 


never heard of us.” 

“Don’t vou think so?” 

“Know so. No, nobody’d know us 
from a custard pie. We are a long 
ways from home.” 

“Good!” eried Nora. “We will all 
keep our wits about us and learn all we 
can. Pa, you’d better buy a lot of 
mouldy old paintings and Ill send 
home some notes to the papers saying 
we are over here collecting for our gal- 
lery of art. It’s the very latest thing. 
We will get a lot of new clothes and to- 
morrow me and Ma and Birdie will 
hunt up one of those poor ladyships 
who know everybody and are so poor 
that they have to make a living intro- 
ducing strangers like us. 

“After we get a few introductions 

“Yes, and go to a house-party in the 
country.” 

“A shoot they call them.” 

“No they don’t, they call ’em week 
ends, and——” 

“No—" 

“Girls! Don’t quarrel. You are both 
right, so keep still. I can see that your 
father is going to be taken with one of 
his ideas very shortly.” 

“You may be old Sal, but you’re not 
blind. T was just after rememberin’ 
what that Count, what’s his name now, 
was telling me on the boat about getting 
in right.” 

“Pa! You don’t mean to say that you 
met a real Count and you never told us 
until he got away!” 

“Oh Sam re 

“A Count!” 

The voices were all fairlv anguished 
Dodds-Sinders settled back into his 
chair and enjoved their woe for a full 
moment, then he carelessly announced 
that in exchange for complete absolu- 
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tion in the matter of the feet, as well as 
all other committed sins, he would tell 
them a piece of news. 

It was the work of but an instant to 
wipe the soiled slate clean and then Pa 
told them that Count Victor de Vere, 
of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, the 
world in fact, was coming to lunch with 
them on the morrow and that he had 
asked if he might not bring along his 
bosom friend Baron Heim, of Berlin, 
Paris, St. Petersburg and the world. 

“T told ‘em,” said Dodds-Sinders, 
“that I was shy on culture and all the 
trimmin’s but long on the cash to pay 
for ’em.”’ 

“But how did you meet them Pa?” 

“Well, some fellers had a little game 
of poker going and they asked me to set 
in. I sat, these two were already setting, 
and after the game we sort of got to 
talking.” 

“T didn’t know until afterward that 
one was a Count and the other a Baron, 
but it didn’t matter, they knew poker.” 

So, it came about that the Misses 
Dodds-Sinders, dressed in their _ best 
and accompanied by their heaming 
mother in her best, to say nothing of 
Pa in his best which was ‘some swell’ 
but in which he looked no different 
from what*he alwavs did, met Count 
de Vere and Baron Heim. 

All went well until Pa lost himself 
in the jungle of the menu and ordered 
dessert for the first course. Ma crim- 
soned, Nora tittered hysterically, Bir- 
die looked imploringly at the Count 
and that gentleman hastened to the 
rescue. 

He did the ordering, so swiftly, and 
skillfully and thoroughly that they 
were all ready to fall upon their knees 
and call him blessed, especially Heim, 
for he was both hungry and thirsty. 
sut, the size of the bill made Pa open 
his eyes, wide, and Pa was no piker 
either. 

The Count enquired if this was not 
their first visit abroad and in the same 
breath suggested that the Dodds-Sind- 
ers allow them to be their guides, coun- 
selors and friends. 

Their talk was full of references to 
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“ny lord’ this and ‘my lady’ that and 
long before the meal was over Nora and 
Birdie, to savy nothing of their Mother, 
had absolutely determined not to let 
these fascinating foreign noblemen es- 
cape, particularly, as thanks to their 
perfect command of the English langu- 
age, the Dodds-Sinders’ were not called 
upon to essay any of their extremely 
doubtful French. 

After the luncheon, at the suggestion 
of the Count, they all went for a spin 
in Hyde Park. Pa had become silent 
shortly after settling the bill for the 
luncheon and he remained as mum as 
an oyster except for an abrupt question 
now and then all through the ride 
which to Mrs. Dodds-Sinders and the 
girls was little short of Heaven itself. 

A Count and a Baron! Hyde Park! 
London! Joy, Joy! 


The Baron and the Count were con- 
tinually doffing their hats and bowing 
to the occupants of other motors and 
carriages and it was quite evident that 
they knew everyone, even theugh 
judging from some of the puzzled and 
almost imperceptible nods, everyone 
was not quite able to place them. 

The ladies themselves were inspected 
curiously. Enviously the girls thought, 
derisively, Dodds-Sinders would have 
sworn. 

At last, after making an appointment 
for dinner at the Ritz the next evening 
with their new found friends the 
Dodds-Sinders ladies reluctantly allow- 
ed them to depart and once again in the 
privacy of their own suite Dodds-Sind- 
ers delivered himself thus; “Girls, I 
never go back on my word, once I’ve 
passed it, and I don’t want you to. You 
promised to go with them fellers to- 
morrow night and so you got to go, but 
that’s going to be the end of it.” 

“Why?” 

“Samuel, are you crazy?” 

“Maybe. But I don’t like them. 
They speak English too well: they’re 
too good at poker; they order too much 
when another feller is paying the bill: 
and they are laughing at us T bet a 
hundred dollars. this instant. Thev 
may be Counts and Barons all right. 
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but they look like grafters to me. We’d 
better look out for them.” 

“Silly!” said Nora impolitely, and 
Birdie tossed her head and left her pa- 
ternal ancestor to her capable Mother. 

Thereafter, Dodds-Sinders contented 
himself with scowling darkly at the 


mention of Counts and Barons and 
maintained a non-committal silence 


when in their company. 

The titled ones were most attentive. 
They rushed the fluttering Dodds-Sind- 
ers ladies from hotel to hotel, from res- 
taurant to theatre, and from theatre to 
opera. They drove and motored and in- 
spected miles and miles of canvases, 
the happy Canadians cheerfully paying 
all the bills. 

They introduced them to several 
gaily bedecked ladies and a few rather 
oily men, but, somehow or other, the 
friends of the Baron and the Count did 
not seem to be half as pleasant as them- 
selves and the Dodds-Sinders’ were con- 
tent to let the acquaintanceships cease. 

The Count devoted himself to Nora 
and the Baron was Birdie’s special cav- 


alier. Dreams filled their Mother’s 
hours. With Nora Mrs. Countess Vic- 
tor de Vere and Birdie Mrs. Baron 


Heim, what could she not do to the 
proud dames of Canadian society? 

By all means let the distractions of 
general English society wait awhile, by 
all means encourage love’s young 
dream. 

Dodds-Sinders himself was the only 
stumbling block and when he at last 
perceived that his wife fully meant to 
give him Count Victor de Vere and 
Baron Heim for sons-in-law, and that 
the girls were determined to waive love 
in favor of titles, the hitherto meek and 
amenable worm fairly raved. 

Mrs. Dodds-Sinders simply let him 
rave until he was tired and then de- 
manded the reason for his dislike. He 
could not give a really good one and 
until he could, he knew that words were 
worse than useless, so he therefore hired 
a cab, bought a clay pipe and a package 
of strong tobacco, and had himself driv- 
en all over T.ondon whilst he did some 
thinking. 


At last, he drove to the office of a 
well-known Canadian and after telling 
his story, frankly asked advice. It was 
freely given and he departed for the 
Cecil wearing a grin such as had not 
eraced his features since he had left the 
land of the Maple Leaf. 

The next time the titled suitors call- 
ed, Dodds-Sinders was affability itself. 
He insisted upon monopolizing the con- 
versation and talked about everything 
from Old Masters to stocks and bonds. 

To the surprise of the ladies, their 
guests seemed really interested in Pa’s 
chatter and prolonged their after dinner 
cigars to an unheard of length, whilst 
they cooled their impatient heels in the 
Ladies Lounge and fumed at the delay. 


Left with the men, Pa explained in 
great detail how he meant to surprise 
the good lady and the girls, insisted up- 
on secrecy and begged the help of the 
Baron and the Count. 

“You know, me lads,” said Pa, re- 
filling their glasses, “An old miner like 
me don’t know much about these deals. 
Now I feel that I can trust your judg- 
ment, and you wouldn’t see me get in 
bad on a thing like this. Can I rely on 
you?” 

Could he? Well rather! They as- 
sured him so emphatically that noth- 
ing but his interest engrossed their 
thoughts that after a little skirmishing 
Pa finally gave the whole enterprise 
into their hands. Then, after another 
elass he once more commanded silence 
and they rejoined the ladies. 


The next day Pa summoned the 
Count on the telephone. 
“Well, news travels fast,” he said, 


“T met a feller this morning and he 
said he heard I was looking for some- 
thing mighty fine, and he believed he 
had it. So, Count, I told him that he 
would have to talk to you because I 
was now in your hands. He’s coming 
up to see you to-day. I hope you don’t 
object? His name’s Sentous. I took 
him for a Porchygee but it don’t mat- 
ter anyway, long’s we get the goods. 
Oh say, Count, could you hurry it all 
up a bit? I’m so tickled over the sur- 
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prise for the girls that I can hardly 
wait.” 

Ai first the Count had frowned heav- 
ily but at the name Sentous he smiled, 
and when somewhat later that gentle- 
man called upon him and he recog- 
nized in him an old friend, he felt 
considerably better. 

A week after this conversation, upon 
the eve of Mrs. Dodds-Sinders’ birth- 
day, the Count, and the Baron entered 
their parlor upon the heels of lackeys 
bearing two rather large rectangular 
packages, carefully done up in many 
wrappings. 

The servants set their burdens down 
very carefully and withdrew. 

Dodds-Sinders prayed the Count and 
his friend to be seated and then with a 
ereat air of mystery took up a com- 
manding position upon the hearth-rug 
and began. 

“Sarah, m’dear, an’ Norv an’ Birdie 

phew! but it’s hot! Pl just open 
the hall door here so’s to have air.” 

“As I was saving, seeing as it’s your 
birthday Sally an’ Nory’s next week, 
T says to myself it’s time you was get- 
ting busy Sandy Sinders—Dodds-Sin- 
ders, I should say. Now says I to my- 
self, says I, it’s up to you to dig up 
something new -for the good lady. 
Since she’s knowing barons and counts 
and living in London, something extra 
ain’t any too faney for her. I know 
Vm nothing but an old retired miner 
and I know what’s what when I see 
it in minerals and such, but hang me 
if I ean tell a old master from a hy- 
draulic hose. Tl get our friends the 
Count and the Baron to do my shop- 
ping for me. They done it and——” 

“Oh Pa! Pictures!” eried Nora and 
Birdie falling upon the packages in 
high glee. 

Dodds-Sinders held up a restraining 
hand. “Don’t interrupt me. I only 
got to sav that I done my best. I ain’t 
old enough to get into the Canadian 
Senate yet, and won’t be for forty 
years, but I got vou something here 
unless I am fooled, what vou won't 
stop thanking me for to your dying 
day.” 
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“Open them up, gents.” ab 

The Baron and the Count smilingly 
proceeded to unfasten the parcels with 
the most painstaking care, volubly as- 
suring Dodds-Sinders meanwhile of his 
wisdom in trusting them, the girls and 
their mother hovering near, all smiles. 

Pa took out a check-book and foun- 
tain pen, clearing his throat loudly the 
while. 

“Guess I may as well settle for these 
here now. Fifty thousand ‘is the price 
for the two, ain’t 1t?” 

“Yes, and a marvelous, unheard of 
bargain at that price,” said the Baron 
and the Count in concert. 

Then they lifted two dingy brown 
canvasses from the wrappings and held 
them reverently aloft. 


“Tadies! Behold! Both genuine 
Rembrandts !” 
“Guaranteed?” asked Pa, making 


his best flourish on the check. 

“Absolutely genuine!” 

Pa handed the check to the Count 
and the pictures were placed in the out- 
stretched hands of Mrs. Dodds-Sinders 
and Nora. 

At that precise instant the door was 
flung wide open and four men from 
Seotland Yard came in. Pa seemed 
to be expecting them, for he greeted 


them cheerfully. ‘Just in time, me 
lads, just in time. These are them. 
Take ’em along!” 

The Baron and the Count turned 


pale, swallowed hard and the Count 
turned and dashed for the inner room. 

Birdie screamed and Mrs. Dodds- 
Sinders sank into a chair gasping, 
“What does this mean in heaven’s 
name? Let go the Count this instant! 
Baron! Can’t you explain?” 

The Baron’s face had turned pale 
with fright. The officers snapped 
handcuffs upon their captives and 
Dodds-Sinders, highly pleased, signed 
to the captain to explain. | 

“Madam, this ‘Count’ here is known 
as Slippery Dick; he is a noted con- 
fidence crook and no Count at all. The 
‘Baron’ is known to The Yard as Mike 
the Dutchman. They simply bought 
those chromos frota a dealer and 














charged you a fortune for them. ‘They 
are impostors. Thank you. Good- 
day.” 

The Count and the Baron were 
marched away and the Dodds-Sinders 
family were left in peace. After Pa 
had explained how he had hired the 
thief Sentous to help him catch the 
thieves, and how payment upon the 
check at that moment reposing in the 
pocket of the Count had already been 
stopped and had enjoyed his triumph 
to the full, Ma, utterly crushed, sud- 
denly broke down and sobbed, “Oh, 
what a birthday partv, Sam; ’'m much 
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obliged for it, I suppose, but oh dear, 
I never want such another.’ 

“T never did really /ike the Baron,” 
said Birdie. “Pa, 1 am cured of titles.” 

“So’m I,” said Nora fervently. 

“How about you, Sally?” 

“T am too, Sam, I’m eured, but,” 
added Mrs. Dodds-Sinders brightening, 
“it’s the first time you ever were right 
in vour life!” ' 

And then Dodds-Sinders added to his 
triumphs the greatest of all, for he had 
the last word as he observed significant- 
lv, “No, Sally, it’s only the first time 
I’ve ever been able to prove it.” 


The Third Story in the Dodds-Sinders Series will appear in the March Issue 
of MacLean’s, in which ‘“‘The Return” of the Family will be featured. 


\) 
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Don’t Be a Habit Man 


‘**DO you know what a habit man is?”’ 


asks the Business Philosopher. He is a 
man who does a thing to-day because lhe 
did the same thing yesterday. Repeating 
is easier than thinking—-so Mr. Habit Man 
repeats. 

His name is legion. We find him every- 
where. 

There he is now—that bookkeeper. He 
has been holding the same job for the last 
ten years. He has been putting the same 
figures in the same books all that time. 
His horizon ends at the top of the page. 
That is the reason the other fellow who is 
five years his junior and has been with the 
firm only two years is now secretary at 
twice the bookkeeper’s pay. The younger 
man thought. He grew. He found better 
ways of doing things. He became worth 


more to the firm and they paid him more. 

Just a simple commercial transaction, 
that’s all. 

A Habit Man is a machine. A machine, 
you know, does not improve with age. It 
usually wears out. So does the Habit Man. 

Repetition is rust. Doing the same 
thing in the same way day after day wears 
a rut that finally penetrates down to the 
very depths of stagnation. 

Cudgel that brain of yours or it will 
surely lapse into a life time sleep. 

Think! Dig! Make every day a day of 
improvement. No man is doomed save the 
Habit Man. And No chains of habit ean 
bind tight enough to hold the man who 
would break them by red blooded thinking 
effort. 

Don’t be a Habit Man. 








The Power of the Home Joy 


The following contribution by Dr. Marden is a companion article to ‘*Home Joy 


Killers’? 


which was published in MacLean’s in January. The ‘‘Power of the Home 


Joy’’ makes a pleasing contrast to the former. Both articles constitute chapters of 


a new book which Dr. Marden is to issue shortly on ‘‘The Joy of Living. 


””? 


By Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


SOME of the happiest homes I have 
ever known, ideal homes, where intelli- 
gence, peace and harmony dwell, have 
been homes of poor people. No rich 
carpets covered the floors; there were 
no cosily paintings on the walls, no 
piano, no library, no works of art. But 
there were contented minds, devoted 
and unselfish lives, each contributing 
as much as possible to the happiness of 
all, and endeavoring to compensate by 
intelligence and kindness for the pov- 
erty of their surroundings. 

What a pitiable sight to see a man 
struggling with all his might to pile up 
a big fortune, and yet utterly neglect- 
ing the very thing for which he was 
born—self-enlargement and happiness 
shared with wife and children. 

The majority of men do not realize 
how little it takes to make a woman 
happy. She will put up with most 
evervthing, poverty and all sorts of 
hardships and make a cosy, comfort- 
able home out of any kind of a hearth 
if her affections are satisfied. But if 
her heart is not fed, she will wither, and 
the best thing will die out of her, even 
though she live in a palace and be sur- 
rounded with regal luxuries. No 
amount of money will compensate a 
true woman for the lack of affection 
and appreciation expressed by her hus- 
band in a multitude of little attentions 
and considerations. 


Gold can buy and furnish houses but 
no money ever vet bought or made a 
home: vet what wealth of tenderness, 
of self-sacrifice, of kindliness, of peace 
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have transformed the humblest dwell- 
ings into treasure-houses of the heart? 

The young husband should remem- 
ber that a girl sacrifices infinitely more 
for the man she loves than he does for 
her, and he should study to prevent 
early disappointments. If both husband 
and wife could do this for each other, 
the divorce courts would be without 
business. 

It should be the great aim of young 
married people to keep the common- 
place out of their lives and maintain 
not only love, but the expression of it 
in a hundred delicate, winning ways. 
In happiness at home lies the strength 
of both. 

Not sentiment alone but practical ad- 
justments will count for harmony and 
satisfaction. A level-headed husband 
should try to avoid every possible 
means of friction, and there is no bet- 
ter way of avoiding a large part of it. 
than by forming an actual partnership 
in which the wife runs the household 
in her own way, just the same as he 
runs his business without the wife’s in- 
terference. The home should be re- 
garded as the wife’s, and she should 
manage it to suit herself. If she wishes 
to ask her husband’s advice, all well 
and good, but there should be an un- 
derstanding that the home is absolutely 
the wife’s domain, that it is under her 
exclusive control, and she should be 
made to feel as a. gig in her 
realm, as the hus! and is in his. A 
creat deal of the friction in the average 
home centres around financial matters, 
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and could be avoided by a simple, defi- 
nite understanding, and a business ar- 
rangement about household finances. 

As a rule, it is a very rare man who 
can spend money for the home so wise- 
ly and with as good taste as can the 
wife. 

Fortunately it is becoming more and 
more customary for men to allow their 
Wives a certain proportion of the in- 
come every week or month, and to let 
them run the household as they see fit, 
and pay all expenses without any ques- 
tion being asked as to where the money 
went to. The wife pays the provision 
bills, the servants’ salaries, buys the 
clothing for the family and pays her 
own personal expenses. She will de- 
light in her independence. Disputes 
are not as liable to arise as when money 
is doled out to the wife by piecemeal. 

When freedom and joy are the wife’s 
share, they become the children’s heri- 
tage. A happy childhood is an impera- 
tive preparation for a happy maturity. 

We have all seen children who have 
had no childhood. The fun-loving 
element has been crushed out of them. 
They have been repressed with “don’ts”’ 
and forbidden to do this and that so 
long that they have lost the faculty of 
having a good time. We see these little 
old men and women everywhere. 

Children should be kept children just 
as long as possible. 

The little ones should be kept stran- 
gers to anxious care, reflective thoughts 
and subjective moods. Their lives 
should be kept light, bright, buoyant, 
cheerful, full of sunshine, joy and 
gladness. They should be encouraged 
to laugh and to play and to romp to 
their heart’s content. The serious side 
of life will come only too quickly, do 
what we may to prolong childhood.., 

The child that has been trained to 
be happy, that has been allowed free 
expression to his fun-loving nature, 
will not have a sad or gloomy disposi- 
tion. Much of the morbid mentality 
which we see everywhere is due to 


stifled childhood. 


The home ought to be a sort of the- 


atre for fun and all sorts of sports—a 
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place where the children should take 
the active parts, although the parents 
should come in for a share too. You 
will find that a little fun in the even- 
ing, romping and playing with the 
children, will make you sleep better. 
[t will clear the physical cobwebs and 
brain-ash from your mind. You will 
be fresher and brighter for it the next 
day. You will be surprised to see how 
much more work you can do, and how 
much more readily you ean do it, if 
you try to have all the innocent fun 
you can. 

We have all felt the wonderful balm, 
the great uplift, the refreshment, the 
rejuvenation, which have come from a 
jolly good time at home or with friends, 
when we have come home after a hard, 
exacting day’s work, when our bodies 
were jaded and we were brain-weary 
and exhausted. What magic a single 
hour’s fun will often work in a tired 
soul ! 


Have music in the home. 

Music tends to restore and preserve 
the mental harmony. Nervous diseases 
are wonderfully helped by good music. 
It keeps one’s mind off his troubles, and 
gives nature a chance to heal all sorts 
of mental discords. 


“Music gives a soul to the universe, 
wings to the mind, flight to the imag- 
ination, a charm to sadness, gayety and 
life to everything. It is the essence of 
order, and leads to all that is good, 
just and beautiful.”—Praro. 


“The man that hath no music in 
himself 

Nor is not moved with concord of 
sweet sounds 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils.” 


Happiness should begin in the home. 
The family gathering around the table 
for the evening meal should be full of 
chat and cheerfulness. The children 
should bring to the table their happiest 
moods, the best manners. 

Swallow a lot of fun with your meals. 
The practice is splendid. It is the best 
thing in the world for your health. It 
is better than swallowing dyspepsia 
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with every mouthful of food. The 
meal time ought to be looked forward 
to by every member of the family as 
an occasion for a good time, for hearty 
laughter, and for bright, entertaining 
conversation. The children should be 
trained to bring their best moods and 
say their brightest and best things at 
the table. If this practice were put in 
force it would revolutionize American 
homes and drive the doctors to despair. 

Who could estimate what civilization 
owes to man’s dream of a happy home 
of his own! What an incentive to man 
in all ages has been this vision of a 
home of his own! It is this picture 
which holds the youth to his task, 
buoys him up in times of hardship and 
discouragement. This picture of a 
home, this vision of a little cottage and 
some fair maiden waiting at the door— 


this home vision has ever been the 
great incentive of his struggles, the 


ereatest incentive of all mankind. 

To multitudes of people home is the 
only oasis in their desert life. 

What will men not do for the sake of 
the home? They cross oceans, they 
explore continents. They endure the 
heat of the Tropics and the cold of the 
Arctics, they explore mines in the wil- 
derness, cut themselves off from civil- 
ization for years for the sake of the 
home. 

Home is the sweetest word in the lan- 
suage. It has ever been the favorite 
theme of the poet, the author and the 
artist. History is packed with the 
achievements of men for the sake of 
the home. The inventor, the discov- 


erer, in all ages has been sacrificed for 
the home. 
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Take this vision of home out of a 
young life, and how empty, meaning- 
less. incentiveless, it would become. It 
is this vision of home that enheartens 
the poor struggler and enables him to 
bear up under his daily dry, dreary 
drudgery. It is this dream of a home 
that holds up the heart of the worker 
and gives him the courage to bear all 
sorts of inconveniences and to perform 
most menial and disagreeable tasks. 
That vision of the home that he has, or 
the far-oft that he is to found, 
makes all the difference between de- 
spair and hope. It is this vision of a 
home that makes multitudes of earth’s 
toilers endure all sorts of hardships 
amid want and woe. It is the dream 
of “a home of my own” that has lifted 
multitudes of youths out of obscurity. 
There is no spur on earth which has 
had anything like the influence over 
man that this home vision has. The 
thought of his home and wife and chil- 
dren, dearer to him than life, keeps 
vast multitudes of men grinding away 
at their dreary tasks, when they see no 
other light in the distance. 

If there is anything in this world 
that requires the spirit of joy, it is mar- 
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riage and home making. 


Half the misery in the world would 
be avoided if people would make a busi- 
ness of having all the joy they can at 
home. 

“Now for Rest and Happiness.” 
“No Business Troubles Allowed Here.” 
These are good home-building mottoes. 
The home joy is the greatest power 
for good in the world. 














The Stronger Factor 


When Mr. Pabke wrote ‘‘The Stronger Factor’’ he exemplified the power of the 


press in a new light. 


Every newspaper man knows that oftentimes the best stories 


are never used. Yet the fact that they may be serves as a check on wrong-doers who 


figure in them. 
city’’ is shown to advantage. 


By William 


THERE had been a suicide in Dono- 
hue’s joint the previous week and the 
customers had shied off at first as rats 
leave a sinking ship. They were too 
devoted worshipers of the goddess 
Chance, however, to remain away from 
her temple for long, and, on the night 
of which I write, a fair proportion of 
them had returned. Four or five 
young sports were bucking the roulette 
wheel with poor success; three race- 
track men and a couple of house play- 
ers were keeping the dealer busy at the 
crescent-shaped stud table; and the 
crowd around the faro layout was al- 
most normal. 

Billy Mayhew, Pinky Rogers and I 
had been the only newspaper men pres- 
ent at the time of the tragedy, and, 
loyal to Donohue, we had sinned 
erievously against our news sense by 
turning in mere details and killing a 
stunning story. He had been a good 
friend to all of us, and, in the hour 
of his trouble, we did for him the only 
thing in our power. Despite our sup- 
pression of the sensational features of 
the shooting, the reform party had 
nosed out the story and was raising its 
voice in protest against the protection 
of vice in the city—its voice that this 
year was loud and strong. 

The political machine that was back 
of Donohue had its hands full without 
the extra load of explaining away 
suicides of bank clerks, ruined by the 
dens that paid it tribute. 





In this story the power of what might be termed ‘‘possible publi 


Hugo Pabke 


Donohue stood near the stud table, 
moodily watching the play. He turn- 
ed to us suddenly, saying: 

“B’ys, somethin’s goin’ to drop soon. 
I know it.” 

“We did what we could for you,” 
said Pinky. 

“Ye sure did,’ replied Donohue; 
“an’ I’m grateful. I'll not fergit ye. 
"Tis well I know ye newspaper min, 
an’ ’tis well I know how har-rd it was 
fer ye to kill yer story. Say, b’ys,” 
he continued with an unwonted eager- 
ness, “how w’u’d ye like to see me in 
some other business?” 

We looked at each other with won- 
dering eyes, leaving the question un- 
answered. Somehow, we couldn’t 
imagine Donohue as anything else ex- 
cept the successful proprietor of a gam- 
ing house. We liked the man; we had 
affection for him; and as for respect, 
we had that too; a long acquaintance 
with the seamy side of life having turn- 
ed our ethics topsy-turvy. 

Donohue returned to the subject. 
“W’u’d ye b’ys think just as much of 
me if I was in the—the far-rmin’ busi- 
ness?” he queried with a strange, plead- 
ing inflection. 

“What’s got into you?” snapped 
Billy Mayhew. “Of course we’d like 
you, even if you took to peddling 
tracts. But what makes you ask? Do 
you think they’re going to close you 
up?” 
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“Close me up? Not by a dom 
sight!” said Donohue tensely. 

KMven as he spoke, the doorkeeper 
came to him and whispered: ‘“There’s 
a tall guy in a plug hat an’ weddin’ 
clo’es askin’ for you in front.” 

“The ball spins,” remarked 
hue under his breath. 

Ile paced up and down for a mo- 
ment, deep in thought, then: “Show 
him into my room in about five min- 
utes,” he ordered. 

“T want ve b’ys to hear this little 
talk.” he said, when the man had gone. 
“Tt will be inter-estin’! Come wid 
mie. 


Dono- 


We followed him down a long cor- 
ridor which ran the length of the old 
building, past the suite of rooms that 
held the gambling paraphernalia. At 
its end was a small room furnished as 
a bed-chamber for the use of the pro- 
prietor when too weary to go home. 
Ife held the door open for us, and, 
when we had passed him, carefully 
locked it. 

“Tis Bixby,” he said, advancing 
toward us, “Boss Bixby; an’ there’s 
goin’ to be throuble fer some wan.” 

We raised eager eyes to his; this pro- 
mised to be a story worth telling. He 
sensed the expectancy in our glances, 
and dashed our hopes by his next re- 
mark, 

“Tis not fer publication,” he said 
crisply. 

Ile opened a door that apparently 
led into a closet, and motioned us to 
-enter. As we crossed the threshold, 
Pinky Rogers struck a match. By its 
light we saw that we were in a small 
storeroom whose floor-space was crowd- 
ed with a miscellaneous lot of worn-out 
gambling house furniture. 

“This wall,” said Donohue, “is noth- 
in’ but lath an’ paper. Ye b’ys sit on 
that faro layout and keep yer ears open. 
Ye can see trough thim pin-holes,” he 
added, pointing to a row of perfora- 
tions through which the light streamed 
from the bed-chamber. 

A heavy step sounded far down the 
corridor and Donohue stepped quickly 
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into his room, closing and locking the 
door behind him. He crossed the 
room, unlocked the door leading to the 
hall. and then sat down at a small table 
io await his visitor. Presently a knock 
sounded loud and ominous. 

“Come in,” cried Donohue. — 

We three felt a thrill of excitement. 

The door opened slowly and in walk- 
ed Bixby, the boss of the city; the man 
who dealt in men, buying and selling 
them like merchandise. He was a 
large, powerful individual with pierc- 
ing gray eyes and a thin-lipped cruel 
mouth that suggested a steel trap in its 


hardness. His was a forceful personal- 
ity; his huge frame, unsmiling eyes 


and mask-like face forming a combina- 
tion that held his associates in mortai 
fear. 

“Good evening, Donohue,” he said 
in a harsh, rasping voice, throwing off 
his overcoat and seating himself oppo- 
site the proprietor. 

“Th’ same to ye, Misther Bixby,” 
said Donohue easily. ‘An’ now, what 
can I do fer ye?” 

Bixby leaned back in his chair and 
asked casually, “I suppose there is no 
possibility of any one overhearing our 
conversation ?” 

“No wan ixcipt a bunch of news- 
paper reporters in me closet beyant,” 
said Donohue with a whimsical air. 

Bixby disdained to smile at the hu- 
mor of the remark. 

“That occurrence, last week, was 
most unfortunate,” he began abruptly. 
“I’m afraid it will be necessary to close 
you up. The reformers are after us hot 
foot this year.” 

The dramatic quality of the situa- 
tion gripped us, and we unconsciously 
hoped that Donohue would resist. We 
glued our eyes to the tiny holes and 
waited breathlessly. ) 

Donohue started as though in sur- 
prise. “Close me up!” he gasped. 
“Why, now—I don’t want to be closed 
up.” 
“Undoubtedly,” said Bixby dryly. 
“We've always got along togither 
first rate, Misther Bixby,” pleaded the 
proprietor. 

















‘We have, so far,” conceded the poli- 
tician. “But look here,” he said sud- 
denly, raising his voice, “you must 
have known that the bottom would 
drop out after that scrape last week!” 

“T was worried,” admitted Donohue: 
“but I had faith in ye. Now, if we 
could raise the price at it—” He hesi- 
tated, and glanced across the table. 

We saw a flicker of interest in Bix- 
by’s eyes. 
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Donohue slowly. “Now, if I made it 
an even t’ousand?” he asked insinuat- 
ingly. 

Bixby tipped back in his chair and 
seemed to consider. His lips were 
pressed into a straight, hard line, and 
his eyes held a fixed expression. THe 
stroked his clean-shaven chin with his 
enormous hand. His hesitation was 
pure bluff; his mind had been made 
up at once. 
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“Even as he spoke the doorkeeper came to him and whispered.” 


“Tt’s not that,” he disclaimed hast- 
ily. ‘It’s too dangerous to let the place 
run at any price.” 


“Let me see,” began Donohue pen- 
sively. “I’ve been payin’ ye sivin hun- 
drid an’ fifty per mont’, hov’n’t I?” 

Bixby nodded. 

We gasped. Whatastory! And our 
hands were tied! 


“Sivin hundrid an’ fifty,” repeated 





“AY right! Ill Ur'y it for one 
month!” he exclaimed at last, throwing 
his huge body forward and meeting the 
proprietor’s gaze. 

Donohue drew a roll from his pocket, 
and, peeling off ten bills with deliberate 
slowness, laid them on the table. Bix- 
by stood up, put on his overcoat and 
advanced to pick up the money. As he 
did so, Donohue sprang to his feet and 
confronted him. 
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“L’ave that be!” he ordered sharply. 
“That’s mine!” 

The boss’ eyes narrowed. He was 
too furious for speech, but stood star- 
ing wildly at the man who dared to 
defy him. Donohue backed away, 
holding him with his gaze. He groped 
behind him until his hand found the 
key in the door of the storeroom. 
Without taking his eyes from the 
other’s face he turned it and swung the 
door inward. 

“B’ys!” he called. 
to meet me fri’nd!”’ 

Dazed and bewildered, we stumbled 
into the light. 

“Gintlemin,” said Donohue, “let me 
inthroduce Misther Bixby, Boss Bixby. 
Misther Bixby, th’ riprisintatives of th’ 
priss |”’ 

The room was very still. The boss 
stood rigid, like a man paralyzed. His 
eyes held an unbelieving look as though 
his mind refused to credit the reality 
of the scene; it was the first time that 
any one had ever dared to trick him. 
Suddenly, came complete realization of 
what the disclosure meant. A _ vision 
of the penitentiary flashed into his con- 
sciousness. He knew us all by sight, 
and he knew that we were friends of 
Donohue. Little beads of moisture 
elistened on his forehead, and he slowly 
retreated from us until his broad back 
pressed the wall. 

“An’ now, Bixby,” jeered Donohue, 
his obsequiousness changing to con- 
tempt in a flash, “I’m trough wid ve 
fer good. Ye can go. But first ye 
might till me fri’nds here that ve won’t 


“B’ys, I want ye 





thry th’ game of closin’ me up.” He 
took a step toward the boss. “ "T'w’u’d- 
n’t do, w’u’d it?” he asked, his every 
word a threat. 

Bixby remained motionless a long 
moment, then slowly shook his head, an 
evil light gleaming in his eyes. _ 

“Now, go!” thundered the proprietor. 

As the door slammed behind the 
boss, Donohue turned to us exultantly. 
“They didn’t close me up!” he cried, a 
tremor of excitement in his voice. 

“Congratulations,” said Billy May- 
hew. 

“T guess you’re good for as long as 
Bixby’s in power. He daren’t touch 
you,” remarked Pinky. 

“B’ys!” exclaimed Donohue, his face 
aglow, “they didn’t close me up, but— 
I’m goin’ to quit!” 

We gazed at him uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“Vis, I’m goin’ to quit,” he con- 
tinued, a light in his eyes such as we 
had never seen before. ‘Tis a dir-rty 
business, an’ ye hov’ to deal wid dir-rty 
min. I hov’ a little gur-rl growin’ up 
to womanhood—th’ swatest little gur-rl 
in th’ wur-rld, an’ I want her father to 
be a pride in her eyes an’ not a shame. 

“A gamblin’ man!” he mocked bit- 
terly. “No, b’ys, ’tis th’ last night that 
Donohue’s j’int will run; an’ it wasn’t 
forced out o’ business, nayther!” 

A sudden feeling of pride in our 
friendship for him surged over us. The 
handclasps that we gave him meant 
more than any that had gone before. 
Donohue had righted our ethies for us, 
and, incidentally, for himself. 


The Success of the Allans in Shipping 
Industry 


The article which follows is one of a series of Family Sketches which will be 


published in MacLean’s from time to time. 


The main idea runping through the series 


is to tell the story of the notable success achieved by some prominent families in the 
professions, and in business enterprises in Canada, and to present the underlying 


factors and elements which have contributed to their success. In 


this article the 


story of the Master Navigators of the St. Lawrence is told, detailing how the Allans 
came to Canada and built up a great steamship business. 


By Linton Eccles 


FORGET the traditional closeness of 
&the Scot—which is well within the 
range of controversial topics—and try 
to associate with him as a race a more 
abiding, a more distinctive quality. 
Wouldn’t you say, after a brief mo- 
ment’s consideration, that it is his ten- 
acity of purpose? Well, Canada, not 
to say the world, ought to know about 
that. 

Somebody—it doesn’t matter much 
who—once illustrated the national 
trait by a little story. 

“And is that your grandfather, San- 
dy?” asked the inquisitive visitor. He 
had picked out an old photograph— 
you know those quaint relics of early 
developing days printed on sensitized 
glass. 

“Aye,” said Sandy, “it is.” 

“What was your grandfather, San- 
dy?” 

“A stonemason.” 

“And this’ —coming to another 
photograph, not on glass this one— 
“this is your father, eh? What was 
he?” 

“He was a stonemason,” said Sandy’s 
father’s son. 

“And what are you, Sandy?” 

“T’m a stonemason, too,’ was 
answer. 

Sandy’s eldest was busy in a corner 
of the room over his home lessons, and 


the 


the visitor noted him with quiet 
proval. 

“And what’s Jamie going to be, 
Sandy?” he asked. 

“Jamie!” said Jamie’s father. “Oh, 
I think we'll mak’ a stonemason o’ him 
as weel.”’ 

Put the family name down as Allan, 
and change the business from one of 
handling stones to one of handling 
ships, and you have the history in little 
of the Allans. 

Sir Hugh Allan, the father of the 
Canadian branch of the family, was 
still new to his knighthood, bestowed 
on him by Queen Victoria, when he 
had passed his three score of years and 
could well leave much of the handling 
of his ships to the next generation of 
Allans. This noted among many 
Clydeside families that have success- 
fully transferred their fortunes and 
their affections to Canada always, by 
the way, was prolific in producing mas- 
culine members to carry on the old 
ship-handling traditions. And, almost 
to a boy, they were started in their ap- 
prenticeship whilst they were young 
enough to begin at the bottom. That 
is one practical side to the Scot’s ten- 
acity that most of us well might copy. 

T should have enjoyed sharpening 
my cub-reportorial wits in what I am 
sure would have been a one-sided con- 
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test in getting old Sir Hugh to talk, as 
we call it in the newspaper offices. 
Imagine pumping him for his opinion 
upon the Montreal harbor of to-day, or 
just yesterday, with his mind’s eye on 
the Montreal harbor that wasn’t when 
he landed at the national port on that 
spring Sunday morning in 1826! But 
T had to get my pen-picture of Sir 
Hugh at second hand. 

“Oh, he was just a typical dour, 
practical Scot, with a single eye to busi- 
ness and getting it by direct, matter-of- 
fact methods.’”’? Thus declared the old 
Montreal journalist whom I button- 
holed on the subject. 

His summing-up was not very pro- 
mising, but, grubbing after the facts in 
one hiding-place and another, I began 
to get a glimpse and then a clearer 
vision of a more romantic figure than 
that. A man who had been sent out 
into the world at the age of fifteen by 
his hard-headed father, and sent to the 
Canada of eighty-six years ago, to be- 
come the founder of the real navigation 
of the St. Lawrence—such a man must 
have been a personality indeed. And 
when you go into his career—though 
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you will be handicapped, as I was, be- 
cause for the want of a master biogra- 
pher that career still awaits literary Jus- 
tice—vou will find the right stuff of 
which romance is made. Adventures? 
Well, listen to this outline of his set- 
tling in Canada. 

Captain Alexander Allan, who pilot- 
ed playthings of ships across the Atlan- 
tie a century or so ago, knew what he 
was doing when he turned young Hugh 
adrift on April 12, 1826. On that day 
the boy sailed from Greenock to make 
his fortune. The ship, the brig Favor- 
ite, was in command of his father, and 
his eldest brother was second officer. 
She reached Quebee on May 15, and 
was towed up the river by the steam- 
boat Hercules—these shipbuilders al- 
ways have had a fancy for pretentious 
names——then the only towboat on the 
St. Lawrence. They reached the foot 
of St. Mary current, but against the 
stream and the strong breeze the little 
steamer could do no more. There was 
nothing new in that to the captain of 
those days, for it was as much as a 
steam-propelled boat could do to puff 
itself along an inland waterway. A 
hawser was passed ashore from the 
brig, and the rest of the towing of the 
Favorite was done by a team of twelve 
pairs of oxen. By this means Hugh 
was able to land at Montreal early on 
Sunday, May 21, 1826. At that time 
the port of Montreal was something of 
a joke—it must have been even to the 
stalwarts of those early days. There 
was no such thing as a wharf, and 
ships making Montreal had to edge in 
as near to the beach as they could get. 
Then the seamen waited for a favorable 
moment, rigged a long plank on spars, 
and, if they were lucky, the passengers 
and crew got ashore dry. 


Here, in the Montreal of then, Hugh 
Allan was left by his father and brother 
to find the road to fortune. His first 
job was that of junior clerk in the dry 
goods house of William Kerr & Co., in 
St. Paul Street, and he stuck at it for 
three years. At that period there was 
not much doing or done in the citv 
during the winter months. Hugh, 
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helped by his pocket money and the 
friendship of his father’s acquaint- 
ances, spent them generally at Ste. 
Rose and Ste. Thérése, and if he did 
nothing else useful he learned to speak 
French well enough to make capital of 
it afterwards. 

At the age of nineteen we read of 
him starting out to learn a little more 
of the North American continent than 
he could pick up in and around Mont- 
real. In August of 1830 he turned his 
face towards New York—before, mind 
vou, there was such a thing as a rail- 
way. He spent some time in the Mecca 
Americana, and then boarded a_ boat 
for Albany. From Albany he went by 
boat again up the Erie Canal as far as 
Rochester, where he commenced a 
series of coach stages, to Buffalo, Niag- 
ara Falls, Hamilton (then a sleepy vil- 
lage with a mere handful of homes), 
and to Toronto (a little bigger and 
rather less sleepy village), and so to 
Kingston. At Kingston he boarded 
another boat to Prescott, where, as there 
was no running the rapids in those 
days, he landed and finished his way 
to Montreal by stage coach again. The 
trip to New York and back filled a 
little more than two months. 


After this strenuous enough jaunt 
you would have thought that young 
Hugh was ready for a rest. But in less 
than a week he was off to Quebec to 
join his father’s ship. As it happened, 
the Favorite, along with a number of 
other vessels, was delayed for a month 
by contrary weather, and it was not 
until November 21 that the fleet could 
sail. The Favorite was deeply laden 
with wheat—a pioneer ship down to 
her cargo, you see—from the farms of 
Ontario and Quebec, and the boisterous 
trip to Greenock occupied five weeks, 
the four Allans on board, Captain 
Alexander and three of his sons, arriv- 
ing home appropriately in time for 
New Year’s Eve. 

Hugh Allan stayed at home for 
three months, and then was off sight- 
seeing again, his objective this time 
being Liverpool and London. It is in- 
teresting to recall that he travelled from 
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the Mersey port to Cottonopolis over 
one of the earliest railway lines, the 
Manchester and Liverpool, then recent- 
ly opened. Hugh, anyway, by that 
time was used to taking his life in his 
hands, so that one additional risk, and 
this on land, would hardly cause him 
much anxiety. From Manchester to 


London was a lengthy stage coach 
journey. Young Allan doubtless saw 


as much of the capital as he could in 
a short time, and was ready on April 1, 
1831, to leave again for Canada. He 


sailed in the ship Canada, which was 


making her maiden trip. He landed 
in Montreal, and this time he had come 
prepared to settle down to the serious 
business of life. He entered the ship- 
ping house of James Millar & Co., and 
at the end of 1835 he was taken into 
partnership with Mr. Millar and Mr. 
Edmonstone, the members of the firm. 
Mr. Millar died three years later, and 
the two junior partners carried on the 
business. Hugh, just before this, had 
managed to cram in a few more ad- 
ventures off the humdrum line of busi- 
ness, serving as a volunteer in the two 
rebellions of 1837 and 1838, in the lat- 
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ter of which he was given the rank of 
captain. In 1839° he was joined in 
Montreal by his brother Andrew, 
twelve years younger than Hugh and 
then in his seventeenth year. 

That same year Hugh Allan had the 
most adventurous of his frequent voy- 
ages across the Atlantic. In company 
with the Hon. Joseph Masson, Mr. G. 
B. Symes, of Quebec, and other Cana- 
dians, he embarked at New York on 
December 14 in the steamship Liver- 
pool, bound for Liverpool. This was 
in the early days of transatlantic steam 
navigation, and before the foundation 
of the Cunard line. The Liverpool ran 
into heavy gales, and on the 28th of 
the month, when little more than half- 
way across, the chief engineer reported 
that they had not sufficient coal to 
carry them to Liverpool, and the stew- 
ard added the information that, any- 
way, the provisions would not =f out. 
It was determined, therefore, to run to 
the Azores, and on the last few shovels- 
ful of coal they reached the island of 
Fayal on New Year’s Eve. The Liver- 
pool was the first steamship the people 
of the islands had seen, and the sensa- 
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tion can be imagined. ‘The fourteen 
passengers were landed, and the Portu- 
suese governor, with the American and 
British consuls, got up a ball for the 
occasion. During their stay of four 
days at the islands Hugh Allan and 
Mr. Symes took a off to climb the 
highest mountain, Caldeira, an extinct 
vole ano seven thousand feet above sea 
level, in the Azores. Thirty days after 
leaving New York Allan turned up at 
Liverpool to explain to his friends that 
he had not been drowned. 


The following spring he was again 
in Montreal with plans for the exten- 
sion of the firm’s business. The then 
Governor-General, Lord Sydenham, or- 
dered from them a steam frigate, which 
was called after him. Hdmonstone 
and Allan also eon for the govern- 
ment the small steamer Union.  [ol- 
lowing this they launched the Alliance, 
which remained for years one of the 
most powerful tugs on the St. Law- 
rence. With the era of the screw 
steamer about 1851, Hugh Allan, his 
partner, and his associates, who were 
prominent business men of Montreal, 
Quebee and Kingston, besides Scottish 
members of the Allan family, opened 
negotiations with the government for 
establishing a regular steamship ser- 
vice between Britain and the St. Law- 
rence. But the government preferred 
to give the contract to a firm in Britain. 
The handicaps against keeping the ser- 
vice going on a paying basis undoubt- 
edly were great, and after a year and a 
half the British firm gave up the job 
in despair. Hugh and Andrew Allan, 
however, were still convinced of its 
practicability, and, through the influ- 
ence of the Hon. John Ross, Hon. 
George Etienne Cartier, Hon. L. T. 
Drummond, and others, they were told 
to go ahead and see what they could 
make of it. 


Andrew Allan by this time was an 
active member of the firm, which then 
was known as the Montreal Ocean 
Steamship Company. Already they 
had had built the steamers Canadian 
and Indian. These vessels, built by 
William Denny, of Dumbarton, were 


- 
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not quite as big as the Cunarders of 
that day, but they were a little faster, 
the Allan hoats steaming eleven knots 
against the Cunarders ten and a half. 
They were built of iron and -had screw 
propellers. But they were not entirely 
dependent upon their steam, being 
rigged to sail under canvas as capably 
as any regular wind-jammer. The ser- 
vice by the Canadian and Indian was 
interrupted at the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, when they were char- 
tered by the British government to 
convey troops to the Black Sea. 

As soon as the matter of the Cana- 
dian government contract was settled 
Hugh Allan crossed to England and 
made arrangements for the building of 
two more steamers, the North Amer- 
ican and the Anglo-Saxon, and in the 
spring of 1856 was commenced a reg- 
ular fortnightly service to and from 
the St. Lawrence during open naviga- 
tion, and monthly to and from Port- 
land during the winter months. The 
Grand Trunk Railway about that time 
had extended its line to the Maine port. 
In 1857 the Allans agreed with the 
Canadian government to maintain a 
weekly service the whole vear through, 
the subsidy being increased according- 
ly. This involved the building of four 
further and larger steamers, which 
were put in commission in May, 1859. 

Samuel Cunard, founder of the 
Cunard Line, and sharer with Hugh 
and Andrew Allan of the distinction 
of being pioneer steam navigators of 
the St. Lawrence, was, by the way, a 
Canadian by birth. The Cunard con- 
cern was a few years ahead of the Al- 
lans with its steamers, but the Allan 
connection with Montreal shipping 
goes back farther by reason of their 
arlier activities with sailing vessels. 

There is in the possession of the Mr. 
Andrew Allan of this generation, I be- 
lieve, or at any rate in the possession 
of the Allan family, an original paint- 
ing of the brig Jean, the first Allan 
ship to cross the Atlantic. A model of 
the Jean is also to be seen in the Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal. She was a levia- 
than of one hundred and seventy-nine 
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tons register, and made her maiden 
trip from Glasgow in May, 1819. She 
was commanded and owned by Capt. 
Alexander Allan, and his sons Bryce 
and James were respectively first and 
second mate of her. The family be- 
longed to Ardrossan, a seaport on the 
Clyde about forty miles from Glasgow. 
Within eight years after the starting 
of the Jean on the St. Lawrence route 
the Allans had four clipper packets 
running to Canada—a fine instance of 
that tenacity of purpose of which men- 
tion was made at the beginning of this 
article. The old captain stuck to his 
bridge until 1831, when he gave up 
active command to look after the grow- 
ing business of the shipping office in 
Glasgow. 

In September, 1839, twenty years 
after the coming of the old Jean, ap- 
peared an advertisement in a Montreal 
newspaper which informed the public 
of the sailing “For Greenock, the well- 
known coppered ship Canada, 329 tons 
register, commanded by Capt. Bryce 
Allan. For passage, apply to Capt. Al- 
lan on board.” Capt. Bryce Allan kept 
up the tradition established by his 
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father of commanding his own deck, 
and it was not for twenty years after, 
when he became managing owner of 
the line at Liverpool, that he gave up 
this practical side of ownership. He 
died in 1883, and was succeeded in 
charge at Liverpool by his two neph- 
ews, Robert and James. When Cap- 
tain Alexander Allan left the bridge in 
1831 the Allan fleet consisted of the 
Canada, Favorite, Brilliant, Blonde, 
Pericles, Gipsy, and one or two smaller 
sailing ships. At the time his son, 
Bryce retired from active command, 
about 1850, the fleet not only consist- 
ed of much larger ships, but the era of 
steam had come. | 

As Captain Alexander Allan and his 
eldest son Bryce will be always asso- 
ciated with the establishment and per- 
fecting of the sailing packet service be- 
tween Britain and the St. Lawrence, so 
the second and fourth sons, Hugh and 
Andrew, of the old seadog, will be 
famed among Canadian pioneers be- 
cause of what they did in developing 
steam navigation. With Bryce in Liver- 
pool, and their two younger brothers, 
James and Alexander, in Glasgow, 
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Hugh and Andrew built up the ship- 
ping business of the firm aud kept it 





apace with the times. It was the same 

tenacity of the old man, you see, com- 

ing out in his five boys. And the qual- 

itv lasted with the five for forty years, o, 

when death began to make breaks in 

their ranks. Andrew, the last of the 

five, died within the past twelve years 

at Montreal. On the death of Sir od 

Hugh, in 1882, Andrew Allan had be- 

come president of the Allan Line as 

well as of the Merchants’ Bank, the 

Montreal Telegraph Company, and 

other concerns. For some years also 

he had been chairman of the Board of 

Harbor Commissioners. 

And still the tenacity of the Allans 

lasted. The sons of those sons had 

heen brought up to the shipping trade, 

and they continued the business at the 

old stand, or stands, for there were by 

this time numerous ends to the Allan 

interests. So far as Canada was con- 

cerned, the Allan line consisted of 

Hugh and Andrew, sons of Andrew, 

and Hugh Montagu and Bryce J., sons ‘ 

of Sir Hugh. Mr. Andrew Allan is 

now the manager of the line at Mont- 
a 
‘ 
° 


Andrew A. Allan 
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real, and there is also a great-grandson 
of Captain Alexander Allan in the 
offices there. Mr. Hugh Allan is man- 
ager of the line in London, and Mr. 
Bryce J. Allan, for some years has act- 
ed for the firm at Boston. Sir Hugh 
Montagu Allan, as newspaper readers 
recently learnt, has retired from the 
shipping concern to look after the in- 
terests of the Merchants’ Bank—which 
his father, Sir Hugh, and his. uncle 
Andrew, founded—along with his 
numerous other financial undertakings. 

It has been stated, with some show 
of authority, that the retirement of Sir 
Montagu Allan from the firm of H. 
and A. Allan synchronized with its 
practical absorption by that amazing, 
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tentacle-extending corporation the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. Whether that 
is or is not so is outside the scope of 
this article to publish or to discuss. 
But whilst undoubtedly the Allan line 
is not to-day—perhaps hardly could 
have remained—the family affair it 
was twenty. even ten years ago, for the 
present at least the old name remains 
to remind us of the ground broken, the 
rough seas ploughed, by the hardy in- 
troducer of the Allan name to Canada. 
Captain Alexander Allan’s work of 
nearly a century ago, continued so well 
by the sons he brought up to his trade, 
will live as a Canadian monument to 
the national tenacity of the Scot. 





The Kaiser in the 


ACCORDING to Arthur E. Bestor, who 
writes in The Chautauquan, the most strik- 
ing figure in the modern political world is 
William II, with his frank self-assurance, 
his strenuous energy, his political genius, 
his indomitable will, one of that great fam- 
ily of rulers who have made Prussia the 
strongest Power on the continent of Europe, 
and have now made Germany one of the 
great nations of the world. He is com- 
mander-in-chief, and he has used every 
means to bind the army to himself. It is 
said that he knows personally one-half of 
the 25,000 military officers. No one has a 
greater knowledge of the German navy, 
indeed of the navies of the world. But, 
after all, the real source of his strength 
is to be found in the belief which the peo- 
ple have in him. Personally he is the em- 
bodiment of all the driving forces of Ger- 
man life to-day. He fires the imagination, 
he sounds the keynote for advance along all 
lines. It is this ability to make himself the 
leader of the German nation that enables 
him to impose his will upon the Empire. 
He is one of the most versatile of men. It 
is true that the Emperor has been accused 
of being a kingly dabbler in everything and 
master in nothing. Bismarck characterized 
the Emperor in this language in 1891: ‘‘I 
pity the young man; he is like a young fox- 
hound that barks at everything, that 
touches everything, and that ends by caus- 
ing complete disorder in the room in which 
he is, no matter how large it may be.’’ 


World of Politics 


Nothing is too large for his investigation, 
nothing too small for his attention. Every 
scientific discovery, every new invention, 
every change in educational theory, every 
new development in art or literature re- 
ceives his attention. He is everywhere seek- 
ing new ways of doing things which may 
become useful for the development of Ger- 
man influence or culture. 


The writer describes William IT as dis- 
tinctly a modern man, who makes use of 
all the machinery of modern civilization. 
But with all his modern ideas the Emperor 
is more than any other man of his time 
a mediaevalist in his ideas of the kingship. 
One would have to go back to Charles I of 
England to find a man who believed so 
strongly in the divine right of kings. On 
the naval question the writer observes :- 

It is perfectly evident that the only 
Power against which the new navy is likely 
to be used is Great Britain. To this dan- 
ger Englishmen have recently become thor 
cughly aroused, for it is not merely that 
England would lose prestige in an unsuc- 
cessful naval war, but that her whole Im- 
perial policy, and even her very existence, 
is dependent upon her mastery of the sea. 
It is surprising how many men in Europe 
testify to their belief that war between the 
two countries is inevitable and near at 
hand. The subject is discussed not with 
bitterness, but with a sort of finality which 
is far more significant. 





























,| Journeys End 


Helen Williams 


If readers are looking for stories that are ‘‘out of the ordinary,’’ they will find 


one to their liking in ‘‘Journey’s End.’’ 


To be sure it is quite unusual and yet it 


may all be possible. The general field of action is typical of any small Canadian 
Town, and the author, a Canadian, takes advantage of the combination of circum- 
stances, evolving a very interesting tale of adventure and romance. 


NORA TRENCH had been exhibiting 
ihe latest ‘novelties’ among Violet 
Crosby’s glittering array of wedding 
presents to such chance happeners-in as 
still lingered “talking over” past details 
and future probabilities of the Crosby- 
Blaylock match, when she received a 
rather urgent summons to her friend’s 
room. She found that pretty but dim- 
inutive little person raging up and down 
among her billowy lingeries in a state 
of excitement which she at first attrib- 
uted to a belated nervousness over the 
now imminent ceremony. She was soon 
enlightened. 

The most awful, the most appalling 
thing had happened. Inasmuch as 
“awful” and “appalling” things had 
not been infrequent throughout Viol- 
et’s checkered college vears and subse- 
quent flirtatious career, Nora’s solicita- 
tion took the form of a really curious 
demand to know what she had done 
now. Curtailed, and shorn of Violet’s 
verbose imagery it resolved itself into 
what even Nora was foreed to admit 
was an unusual, not to say embarrass- 
ing, “fix.” 

Mr. Brassworth, who, rumor aver- 
red, had married Jenny Spears out of 
hand, because she, Violet. wouldn’t 
have him, had so far recovered from 
his pique as to send not only a speci- 
men of Birks’ very finest cut glass but 
also a Jetter which he should never have 
penned, much less have sent. Absorb- 
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ed in her own approaching happiness 
she had neglected to destroy it at once, 
and left it in her desk. It had gone 
completely out of her mind until just 
now when she had come across her own 
note of thanks to Mrs. Brassworth for 
the butterknife, purporing to come 
from both of them, in Mr. Brassworth’s 
envelope. In her hurry to get as many 
as possible of her notes “off” she must 
have got the sheets mixed and put them 
into the wrong envelopes! Whatever 
was she to do about it! Couldn’t Nora 
think of something? Fancy Mrs. 
Brassworth opening that letter and 
learning that “‘Charlie.”’ in whose de- 
votion she so implicitly believed, en- 
tertained reprehensible, and as he verv 
distinctly stated “undying” sentiments 
for another! The two girls shuddered 
at the mere thought of the cataclysmic 
rupture which would ensue. To avert 
it, possible and impossible manoeuvres 
for the recovery of the lettér (which. 
they reasoned. must still be unread, as 
the Brassworths had been away and 
were just coming back to-night in time 
to take in the wedding, at nine o’clock) 
were discussed, only to be pronounced 
impracticable. 

“Rather a lark just to go to the Bank 
and swipe it.” Nora had broken a dis- 
couraged silence, jestingly, and stared 
when her friend jumped up crying out, 
“The very thing! Oh, Nora, won’t 
you?” 
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Once conceived, the plausibility of 
the idea grew. As everyone knew, the 
Brassworth’s personal mail was dropped 
with that of the Bank’s into the slit in 
the door opening directly into the outer 
office. While the latter would have 
been taken daily from the box, any- 
thing addressed to Mrs. Brassworth, in 
view of her expected return, would like- 
ly be left and not forwarded. Nothing 
would be easier than to climb through 
the back pantry window, which Mrs. 
Brassworth was always saying she must 
get mended, in case of burglars, and 
never did. While, once inside, Nora 
knew the geography of the house well 
enough for her purpose. And the prob- 
ability of encountering anyone was in- 
finitesimal, because to-night the clerks 
would not work long after hours on ac- 
eount of the wedding, and with the 
manager coming back so soon no one 
else would have been installed. Were 
it not for what was involved, and the 
fear of being detained and so missing 
Gordon Wilmot, to meet whom she had 
virtually come to the wedding, she 
rather wished there were some compli- 
cations to make it more “interesting,” 
Nora confided to her friend, as, dis- 
euised in a long ulster belonging to one 
of the Crosby boys, she started forth 
upon her quest. 


Twilight was already obliterating 
landmarks, and few people were out in 
the Eastern Canadian town, for, as she 
had anticipated, everyone was ‘“‘getting 
ready for’ the wedding, which had 
been the one topie of conversation in 
that suburban centre for the last six 
weeks. Consequently, she entered the 
Bank premises and accomplished her 
window feat without witnesses. Tiptoe- 
ing through the ell of the house, she 
unlatched and pushed open a heavy oak 
door, and found herself in the Bank 
proper. Yes, there was the box on the 
wall, and as she had expected letters in 
it. She was about to take them out to 
carry to the window—with the curtains 
down it was much too dark to decipher 
writing here—when she had a feeling 
that there was someone else in the room. 
With her hand outstretched she _ re- 
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mained just as she was, straining her 
ears to catch the faintest sound. Yes. 
She could hear breathing. 

A man’s. She stood rigid, hoping 
that in that dim light she might pass 
unobserved. All at once there was a 
quick movement behind her. Some- 
thing passed over her head and drew 
her arms to her sides, not gently. The 
rope tightened till her arms _ ached. 
Strong fingers knotted it securely. 
Hands in whose hold she — struggled 
silently, impotently, impelled her for- 
ward, while a deep voice said grimly, 
“And now, my fine fellow, let’s have a 
look at you.” There was a moment in 
which the switch was obviously being 
fumbled after, and then electrics blazed 
out above them, and she found herself 
confronting a young man who stared 
with almost comic dismay when he saw 
that it was a girl—a very pretty girl 
he was gripping thus unceremoniously 
by the shoulder with one hand, while 
he pointed a revolver at her with the 
other. 

“Oh, I say! he murmured in con- 
fusion. 

“Take this off,” Nora cried, stamping 
her foot. “Take this off at once!” 

“Of course,” he assented, reddening, 
laying the revolver on the counter and 
feeling in his pocket for a knife. “I 
had no idea,” he apologized, when the 
offending cord had been severed. ‘‘] 
hope I didn’t hurt you,” he added, as 
Nora slipped off the ulster and began 
rolling up her sleeve with the air of an 
injured goddess. 

“Of course you hurt me. You hurt 
me d-dreadfully !” 

“I’m awf’ly sorry! I thought you 
were someone trying to rob the Bank. 
Mr. Brassworth got wind that there was 
a gang about, and asked me to take an 
earlier train out and stay till he could 
come. Hearing you I naturally in- 
ferred—” 

He broke off. His scrutinizing gray 
eyes went from her to the box and came 
back with a questioning doubt in them. 
Other exigencies beside maltreated 
arms occurred to Nora. 
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“T must be going,” she exclaimed 
hastily. “The mistake, I suppose, was 
natural enough. This is the door out, 
[ think. Will you unlock it, please?” 

She tried to speak easily, exerting 
herself to put all her charm into the 
laughing little upward glance, which 
said, “I forgive you, and it’s all rather 
ridiculous anyway, isn’t it?” But no 
responsive gleam came into the other’s 
eyes, and he made no move to open the 
door. 

“T think this is the door,” she repeat- 
ed, a little more urgently. 

“Oh, yes, that’s the door, all right. 
You didn’t come in it, by the way.” 

She looked at him silently. 

“You came in through the back pantry 
window.” 

“Well, and what if I did?” she flash- 
ed back at him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt’s niy business to find out why you 
came in that way.” 

“Oh, you are insufferable! Do you 
think I came in to—— to——” 

Suddenly she remembered why she 
had come, and stopped. She couldn’t 
go away even if he would let her with- 
out first getting that letter. 

“T see you do think that, and I could 
not go away mistrusted. I can’t explain 
how I come to be here, and I don’t just 
see how I am going to make you believe 
it is all right. We’ll have to talk it 
over.” 

She smiled at him with engaging 
frankness. Really, for one of those sub- 
stituting emergency clerks he was tre- 
mendously good-looking, if you came 
to that, for anyone. But now surprise, 
uncertainty, and what was evidently 
unwilling attraction, clouded his gaze. 

“Tf it’s as you say,” he began doubt- 
fully, ‘vou can have no objection to my 
calling up someone to identify you. It 
may be unnecessary—probably is—but 
you see my viewpoint. I am a stranger, 
left in charge, and can’t afford to take 
any chances. TI’ll get someone in, and 
make the whole thing as right as—” 

“Oh, no! Don’t! You mustn’t! There 
are reasons why—Let me think. Oh, | 
am in a scrape!” 
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“What made you come?” he blurted 
out. That’s what beats me. If you are 
not here for any reason that you can 
tell, why are you here at all? I can't 
make you out.” 

“Am I so different from the girls of 
your acquaintance?” She  parried to 
gain time, looking at him sideways. 

“Yes,” he said, and nothing more. 

“How?” 

“You couldn’t be what you are with- 
out having been told a thousand times.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“No. I don’t believe you do. That is 
the amazing thing about you. If you 
did, you would hardly be here.” 

“T suppose not,’ Nora agreed, ab- 
sently, her mind reverting to what was 
responsible for her being here. Decid- 
edly she was not getting on. But how 
was she to get rid of him, and how was 
she to do anything unless she did? She 
weighed the feasibility of going casual- 
ly up to the box and just taking the let- 
ter and walking away with it, and look- 
ed at him speculatively, wondering if 
she dared. He was pretty big, she re- 
flected, and hardly the sort of man you 
would care to challenge. 

“A regular deadlock, isn’t it?” she 
smiled. “Do you in the least know 
what you are going to do with me? I 
can’t stay here all night, you know.” 

He looked startled. 

“Nor I.” he frowned, turning to look 
at the clock. “Jove! it’s nearly -eight! 
T ought to be— I’ll tell you what. ’'m 
coing to get someone in and put this 
business on the square. The thing is 
impossible as it is.” 

“Just as you say,.’’ meekly replied 
Nora, to whom a sudden thought had 
occurred. 

“Tt’s the only sane thing to do. It’s 
putting you in a false position to keep 
vou here, and yet I can’t let you go on 
mv own authority.” 

“No, I can quite understand that.” 

“And vou don’t blame me?” He 
spoke earnestly, almost appealingly, in 
his eyes the look that was apt to come 
into men’s eyes when they looked at 
Nora Trench. “You see how it is? Just 
at first T’ll admit T was suspicious. The 
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thing looked fishy. But I’ve eyes. You 
—you know I don’t doubt you?” 

“T— know.” 

“Then that’s settled,” drawing a deep 
breath. ‘I won’t be two minutes,” he 
called over his shoulder, crossing to the 
telephone. 

The instant his back was turned 
Nora flew to the box, and began rapidly 
running through the letters. At the 
farther end of the room she could hear 
the other’s pleasant voice asking for 
Jack Crosby, and illumination, belated 
but complete, flashed over her, explain- 
ing many things. More than ever anx- 
ious not to be caught in the act, the let- 
ters fairly twinkled through her fingers. 
Would she never—A-ah! At last! She 
had just drawn forth the little white en- 
velope bearing her friend’s dashing 
superscription, when there came a sharp 
exclamation from across the room, fol- 
lowed immediately by a voice at her el- 
bow saving hoarsely ; “Give that to me.” 

Wheeling, she nearly cried out, so 
unrecognizable was the face glowering 
down at her. 

“Give that to me,” he repeated, and 
held out his hand peremptorily. 

“T will not give it to you. It belongs 
to— to— I have a right to it.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that— 
as I believed you two minutes ago? Give 
me that letter, I say.” 

Nora’s fingers closed more tightly up- 
on it, and she put her hands behind her 
back. 

He came a step nearer. 

“T am not in a humor for any more 
fooling. I don’t like to use force with a 
girl, but— Come. The letter. Hand 
it over.” 

“T won’t. IT mean I can’t. Others 
are concerned. You must let me keep 
it. You must let me go. Oh,” she wail- 
ed, half erving, half laughing. as with 
a tightening of the lips he advanced 
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upon her, “fare you utterly devoid of in- 
tuition? Are you quite quite stupid 
that you can’t see?” 

“T can see that you are a mighty 
clever little actress, all right. You took 
me in famously just now. But you 
won’t do it again. For the last time, 
are you going to give me that letter, or 
shall I have to—’ , 

Nora looked at him strangely. 

“Take care,” she said, very white. 
“Of course you can make me give it up. 
You are stronger than I. You are a 
man. And now I wouldn’t prevent you 
even if I could. If you are that sort of 
man I am glad to know it,” she added, 
scorn and a something that sounded 
curiously like disappointment in her 
voice. 

“More acting? Really you have miss- 
ed your vocation.” 

He paused, and stood looking at her 
with eves that changed as they looked. 
Then he spoke slowly, as if the words 
were forced, were tortured out of him. 

“Oh, but you are beautiful—beauti- 
ful. Your eyes—they bewitch me, I[ 
think—I don’t know who you are—or 
what you are. It may. get me into all 
sorts of trouble, but—keep the letter. 
1 can’t—doubt—you.” 

Nora drew a deep breath, but before 
she could speak, a train whistled faintly 
in the distance. 

“The Brassworths!” she exclaimed, 
starting. “They will be here directly. I 
must go. And you ought to be dressing 
for that wedding now.” 

“You are a witch! How did you 
know I was going to a wedding? Who 
do you think T am, anyway?” 

“Why, said Nora, slipping the obnox- 
ious letter into her pocket and retreat- 
ing toward the door, “it just happened 
to occur to me a little while ago that 
vou might be—Gordon Wilmot.” 
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The above illustration sets forth thirteen 


years of automobile development. At the left 


is one of the primitive cars of 1899, while at the right is a six cylinder car of the 


1913 type. 


New Ideas in Autos 


What’s new in automobiles? The keynote of the year seems to be ‘‘no radical 
changes.’’ It is a case of refinement in detail rather than any fundamental differ 
ence. The latest ideas, as featured in the new models at the big exhibitions, are 
presented in this article, written by one of the foremost automobile writers in 


Canada. 


By Don Hunt 


ISACH country has its national pastime 
—in England they play with “Home 
Rule for Ireland,” in the United States 
they make a sport of baiting the trusts, 
in France they abuse the clericals, in 
Canada they talk about warships. All 
these nations, however, and the others 
that make up the civilized world have 
one pastime in common, the great in- 
ternational winter amusement -—— the 
automobile show. The fun starts in 
November with the chief British exhi- 
bition, the Olympia Exhibition; gath- 
ers momentum in December with the 


Paris Salon, and works up to a regular. 


Saturnalia in January and February, 
with the New York, Chicago, Montreal 
and Toronto gaieties, besides innumer- 
able other important fixtures at Ottawa 
and several more Canadian cities, and 
at tens of American centres. Victoria, 
B.C., has one of the early dates—in 
December. Barcelona in Spain is one 
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of the late events; its exhibition is not 
scheduled until April. 

Automobile shows, in their modern 
development, are not designed merely 
or even primarily for the trade, not 
even exclusively for the owners or pros- 
pective buyers of automobiles. They 
have entered the same class as the cir- 
cus, the theatre and the Horse Show as 
gigantic amusement enterprises and so- 
ciety functions. The Olympia show in 
London, although not housed in a par- 
ticularly artistic building, is attended 
by all the aristocracy of the land. In 
order that these distinguished visitors 
may not be rudely jostled about, a spe- 
cial day is set aside when the entrance 
fee, usuallv only one shilling, is raised 
to five shillings. In Paris, the Salon 
is held in the Grand Palais, one of the 
architectural achievements of the 
French capital. In December last, the 
exhibition was opened by President 
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Falliéres, and attended by his Minister 
of War and other members of the Cab- 
inet. In New York, the show was so 
extensive that it required two of the 
largest buildings in the city, Madison 
Square Garden and Grand Central 
Palace, to hold the exhibits and the 
throngs of visitors. The affair was one 
of the chief society events of the month, 
and the decorations of the buildings 
were lavish in the extreme. The Grand 
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attractive as ever, in its new quarters at 
the Exhibition Grounds. 

Without an exception, in all the ex- 
hibitions, both European and Ameri- 
‘an, there have been more firms desir- 
ing to exhibit than room to accommo- 
date them. One of the very real prob- 
lems is to find enough space to satisfy 
the insatiable demand. This is a good 
proof that motor car manufacturers be- 
lieve in the value of the exhibitions, 

















The Limousine, as shown here in its latest type, is a distinctly Canadian innovation 


which is very popular among the wealthy 


equipped for service in all seasons. 


Central was transformed into a bower 
of color and beauty, with a profusion of 
flowers, a general out-of-doors effect 
aided by paintings of scenes on Long 
Island, the Berkshires, Florida, The 
Rockies and California. Madison Square 
Garden was a blaze of light, reflected by 
thousands of square feet of mirrors. The 
pillars were hidden by allegorical sta- 
tues. In Montreal, both buildings used 
were decorated elaborately, and Tor- 
onto’s show in February will be made as 


class in this country, where it is well 


and if crowds of keenly interested spec- 
tators count for anything, the shows are 
a huge success. 

What were the leading features of the 
automobiles that all this multitude of 
people saw? In other words, What’s 
new in automobiles? Let us take. the 
New York show asa sample of the 
American situation. The same re- 
marks will apply with a few modifica- 
tions, to the Montreal exhibition. 

The key-note of this year is—no radi- 
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cal changes. It is a case of refinement 
in detail rather than any fundamental 
difference. Distinct development in the 
design and furnishings of the cars is 
perhaps the most conspicuous feature. 
Previous innovations, such as the self- 
starter and the electric system of light- 
ing, have become almost universal. The 
habit of making all accessories standard 
with the car and given for the purchase 
price has spread rapidly and is now cus- 
tomary. The long-stroke motor shows 
increased popularity, and the six-cylin- 
der engine is making still more con- 
verts, although the four is retained on a 
large number of models. Prices show 
a tendency both to go up and down. 
Several developments are noticed in the 
electrics. 


Now to look at these points a little 
more closely. It is evident that much 
care has been taken to increase the 
eracefulness and symmetry of the mo- 
tor car, and in many cases the efforts 
have been signally effective. Even yet, 
however, there is room for improve- 
ment. One American critic is frank 
enough to compare the French body- 
designs with the American, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. “Not a few of 
our American builders,” he says, “an- 
nounce with apparent pride that they 
do not need to make body changes, and 
content themselves. If they are suffi- 
ciently fortunate to keep the buyer sat- 
isfied with the present, it is an excellent 
commendation of their selling ability, 
but the fact still stands that the average 
body of to-day is a two part affair—a 
hood or a bonnet and a body part. The 
same hood serves for a runabout, a tour- 
ing model, a town cab or limousine. 
There has not been any attempt to de- 
velop a design that begins with the ra- 
diator and ends in the baggage rack. 
France is striving for this ideal—a body 
that is a unit design, a body intended 
to be most pleasing to the eye, the most 
comfortable to the tourist and the light- 
est.” 





There is one other point of contrast 
between the American bodies and the 
European, especially the French. Al- 
though we are accustomed to look upon 
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European taste as conservative, and al- 
though in the automobile it is so in 
many departments, yet as far as the 
body is concerned, the people across the 
sea are much more radical than we. The 
number of freak bodies at the New York 
and other American shows was almost 
negligible: in Europe, however, they 
were almost startlingly frequent. Some 
of the designs were grotesque; others 
were undoubtedly beautiful, but none 
would be popular in America. They 
would be “too much” for anyone who 
was not deliberately seeking notoriety. 
New York saw a few of them in the Im- 
porters’ Salon, held in the Hotel Astor 
early in January. 


Luxury in the furnishings of cars is 
the most picturesque feature of the new 
American models. Never before was 
there so much attention paid to the 
cushions and minor equipment. One 
of the most “‘played-up”’ features in the 
recent advertising has been the eleven 
and twelve inch upholstery, the cush- 
ions “soft as down,” and the most subt- 
v imaginative delights of comfort. 
This tendency reaches its height, of 
course, in the closed cars, which in 
many cases are genuinely sybaritic re- 
ception parlors. The most delicate 
shades are used in the _ upholstery: 
there are cut glass flower holders, sil- 
ver card cases, glove boxes, ash trays. 
clocks, looking glasses, coat hooks, um- 
brella holders, speaking tubes, and ex- 
quisite electric chandeliers. 


Among the mechanical devices prom- 
inent in this year’s styles, the self start- 
er is the chief. It had already made 
much progress last season, but now it 
is practically essential on all the ears. 


_A large number of firms still leave the 


cranking handle in the front, not, they 
say, because they haven’t confidence in 
the self-starter, but because their cli- 
ents for a little while will feel safer 
with the old crank in its traditional 
place. Several companies, however, 
have already put the handle where it is 
scheduled to be in the future—in the 
tool box. One of the most interesting 
features in the automobile world at 
present is the manner in which Great 
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Britain and Europe are holding back 
from the self-starter. Usually develop- 
ments of this sort come from Europe, 
but this time it is America that is lead- 
ing the way. Paper after paper in 
England has urged the necessity of ac- 
tion in this regard unless it is the wish 
that America should gain a long head 
start, but the Olympia Show was an- 
other proof that the innovation was 
making very slow progress. The same 
phenomenon was witnessed at the Paris 
Salon. 

Some critics rather fear this reticence 
of Europe, and give warnings that per- 
haps after all the self-starter will not 
“make good” eventually, and that the 
American makers will have a rude 
awakening. While it is true that there 
are real difficulties in the problem of 
self-starting, and while there are some 
styles on the market that will probably 
lead to disappointment, there seem to 
be no sufficient grounds for pessimism. 
In Europe, it seems largely to be a case 
of apathy. One opinion advanced is 
that, since such a large proportion of 
cars are driven by paid drivers, the 
owners are not vitally interested in 
lessening their employees’ trouble; if 
they themselves had to get out of the 
car to crank it, the reform would come 
on with a rush. 

American prices this winter afford an 
interesting study. In nearly every case 
there has been a change, either in the 
actual amount of money asked for, or 
in the value given for the money. Sev- 
eral well-known makes are a little high- 
er in price, both because they are offer- 
ing more luxuries and because they are 
including equipment which used to be 
counted as extras. Other firms are giv- 
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ing these accessories and yet are keep- 
ing their original price. Still others 
are claiming to give the additions at 
the same time they are actually redue- 
ing the retail cost. ‘The increase in out- 
put is given as the explanation of 
each reduction. At least one of the 
low-priced cars has been reduced con- 
siderably again, with the result that the 
low-water mark in the purchase price of 
an automobile has now been reached. 
If the figure comes down much further, 
it will be positively expensive not to 
own a Car. 

The Montreal show afforded an op- 
portunity to see the Canadian-made 
cars as well as the best American types. 
In many cases it is no flattery to say 
that they held their ground well and 
looked just as modern, just as efficient 
as the automobiles made across the 
border. There are two classes of Cana- 
dian motor cars, those manufactured by 
exclusively Canadian companies, and 
the ones made by American firms who 
have established plants in this country. 
The good Canadian cars of the first 
class were equal in every respect to the 
vood ears of the second class. As a 
matter of fact, however, these distine- 
tions are beginning to disappear, for if 
a car is made in Canada by Canadian 
workmen and mechanics, it is Cana- 
dian, wherever the capital comes from. 

As the net result of this study of the 
new models, it can readily be inferred 
that the gradual development of the 
automobile towards perfection has been 
well-sustained this year, and that the 
refining process which is more apparent 
than ever before is the fundamentally 
sound course to be followed in the on- 
ward movement. 
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Elsewhere we have given our readers some facts concerning Miss Clotilde Graves 


and her great novel ‘‘ Between Two Thieves. ’’ 


The critics are agreed that the work 


is a masterpiece; the public of Europe and America has received it with the greatest 
enthusiasm. MacLean’s has purchased the first Canadian serial rights at a high price 
and we trust readers who delight in a really remarkable piece of fiction will follow 


this thrilling story from its opening chapters in this issue. 


will be published monthly. 


A liberal installment 


By Richard Dehan 


AN OLD paralytic man, whose snow- 
white hair fell in long silken waves 
from under the rim of the black velvet 
skullcap he invariably wore, sat in a 
light invalid chair-carriage at the high- 
er end of the wide, steep street that is 
the village of Zeiden, in the Canton of 
Alpenzell, looking at the sunset. 

Slowly the rose-red flush was fading 
behind the glittering green, snow-capp- 
ed pinnacle of distant Riedi. <A seg- 
ment of the sun’s huge flaming dise re- 
mained in view above a shoulder of her 
colossal neighbor Donatus; molten gold 
and silver, boiling together as in a ecru- 
cible, were spilled upon his vast, deso- 
late, icy sides; his towering, snow-crest- 
ed helmet trailed a panache of dazzling 
glory, snatched from the sinking fore- 
head of the vanquished Lord of Day, 
and even the cap of the Kreinenberg, 
dwarf esquire in attendance on _ the 
giant, boasted a golden plume. 

The old man blinked a little, oppress- 
ed by excess of splendor, and the atten- 
dant Sister of Charity, who sometimes 
relieved the white-capped, blue-cloaked, 
cotton-gowned German nurse custom- 
arily in charge of the patient, observ- 
ing this, turned the invalid-chair so 
that its occupant looked down upon the 
Blau See, the shape of which suggests 
a sumptuous glove encrusted with tur- 
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quoises, as, bordered with old-world, 
walled towns, it hes in the rich green 
lap of a fertile country, deep girdled 
with forests of larch and pine and 
chestnut, enshrining stately ruins of 
medizval castles, and the picturesque 
garden-villas built by wealthy peasants, 
in their stately shadow; and sheltered 
by the towering granite ranges of the 
Paarlberg from raging easterly gales. 
The brilliant black eyes that shone 
almost with the brilliancy of youth in 
the wasted ivory face of the old man 
in the wheeled chair, sparkled appre- 
clatively now as they looked out over 
the Lake. For to the whirring of its 
working dynamos, and the droning 
song of its propeller, a monoplane of 
the Blériot type emerged from _ its 
wooden shelter, pitched upon a steep 
ereen incline near to the water’s edge: 
and moving on its three widely placed 
cycle-wheels with the gait of a leggy 
winged beetle or a flurried sheldrake, 
suddenly rose with its rider into the 
thin, clear atmosphere, losing all its 
awkwardness as the insect or the bird 
would have done, in the launch upon 
its natural element, and the instinctive 
act of flight. The old man watched 
the bird of steel and canvas, soaring 
and dipping, circling and turning, over 
the blue liquid plain with the sure ease 
Sig 2. 
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und swift daring of the swallow, and 
slowly nodded his head. W hen the 
monoplane had completed a series of 
practice-evolutions, it steered away 
northwards, the steady tuff-tuff of its 
Gnome engine thinning away to a 
mere thread of sound as the machine 
diminished to the sight. Then said the 
watcher, breaking his long silence: 

: “That is a good thing! A cap- 
ital—a useful thing! An inven- 
tion, see you, my Sister, that will one 
day prove invaluable in War.” 

The Sister, with a shade of hesita- 
tion, responded that Monsieur was un- 
doubtedly right. For carrying des- 
patches, and for the more dreadful pur- 
pose of dropping bombs upon an 
enemy, the aeroplane, guided by a 
skilful pilot, would no doubt 

“Ah, tschah! . . Bah! ... br’rh! 
... The old man hunched his thin, 
broad shoulders impatiently, and 
wrinkled up his mobile ivory face into 
a hundred puckers of comical disgust 
as he exploded these verbal rockets, and 
his bright black eyes snapped and 
sparkled angrily. “For dropping shell 
upon the decks of armored cruisers, or 
into camps, or upon columns of march- 
ing men, this marvellous machine that 
the Twentieth Century has given us 
might be utilized beyond doubt. But 
for the preservation of life, rather than 
its destruction, its supreme use will be 
in War. For the swift and easy re- 
moval of wounded from the field of 
hattle, a fleet of Army Hospital Service 
Aeroplanes will one day be. built and 
equipped and organized by every civil- 
ized Government, under the Rules of 
the Crimson Cross. Beautiful, beauti- 
ful!’ The old man was quite excited, 
nodding his black velvet-capped, white- 
locked head as though he would have 
nodded it off, and blinking his bright 
eyes. ‘“Sapristi/—I see them!” he 
cried. “They will hover over the Field 
of Action like huge hawks, from time 
to time swooping upon the fallen and 
carrying them off in their talons. Su- 
perb! magnificent! colossal! If we had 
had air-men and air-machines at Balak- 
lava in ’54, or at Magenta, or Solfer- 

Sig. 3. 
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ino, or Gravelotte, or in Paris during 
the Siege! Have the kindness, 
my Sister, to give me a pinch of snuff!” 

The Sister fumbled in the pocket of 
the white flannel jacket—winter and 
summer, year in and year out, the old 
man went clothed from head to foot 





in white—and fed the thin, handsome 
old eagle-beak with pungent cheap 


mixture, out of a box that bore the por- 
trait, set in blazing brilliants, of the 
Imperial Crowned Head whose gift it 
had been; as was recorded by the elab- 
orate inscription engraved in the Rus- 
sian character within its golden lid. 
The old man was particular that no 
dust of his favorite brown powder 
should soil the snowy silken moustache, 
waxed to fine points, that jutted above 
his long, mobile upper-lip, or the little 
imperial that was called by a much less 
elegant name when the birch-broom- 
bearded Reds heckled the President of 
the Third Republic for wearing the 
distinctive chin-tuft. After the pinch 
of snuff the old man became more 
placid. He had his chair slewed round 
to afford him a fresh point of view, and 
sat absorbed in the contemplation of 
which he never seemed to weary. 

The sweet spring day was dying. 
Vast brooding pinions of sombre pur- 
ple cloud already made twilight on the 
north horizon, where glooming ram- 
parts topped by pallid peaks, and jag- 
ged sierras spiring up into slender min- 


arets and aiguilles, shone ghostly 
against the gloom. The horn “of the 
herdsman sounded from the lower 


Alps, and neck-bells tinkled as the long 
lines of placid cows moved from the 
upper pastures in obedience to the call, 


breathing perfume of scented vetch 
and honeyed crimson clover, leaving 


froth of milk from trickling udders on 
the leaves and grasses as they went. 
The sunset-hour being supper-time, 
the single street of Zeiden seemed de- 
serted. You saw it as a hilly thorough- 
fare, bordered with detached timber- 
built houses, solid and quaintly shaped 
and gaily painted, their feet planted in 
gardens full of lilac and syringa and 
laburnum, daffodils and narcissi, vio- 
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lets and anemones and tulips; their 
walls and balconies tapestried with the 
sweet May rose and the pink and white 
clematis; the high-pitched roofs of the 
most ancient structures, green to the 
ridge-poles with mosses and gilded by 
lichens, rosetted with houseleek, and 
tufted with sweet yellow wallflower and 
flaunting dandelion. And you _ had 
just begun to wonder at the silence and 
apparent emptiness of the place, when, 
presto! it suddenly sprang into life. 
Doors opened and shut; footsteps 
crackled on gravel; gates clicked, re- 
leasing avalanches of barking dogs and 
laughing, racing children; the aduli 
natives and visitors of Zeiden (Swiss 
for the most part, leavened with Ger- 
mans and sprinkled with English and 
French) appeared ,upon the Prom- 
enade. And the band of the Kur- 
saal, magnificent in their green, white- 
faced, silver-tagged uniform, marched 
down the street to the Catholic Church, 
and being admitted by the verger—a 
magnificent official carrying a wand, 
and attired in a scarlet frock-coat, gilt 
chain, and lace trimmed cocked hat— 
presently appeared upon the piatform 
of the tower, and—it being the Feast 
of the Ascensisn—played a chorale, 
and were tremendously applauded 
when it was over. 

“They play well, finely, to-night!” 
-<ud the old man, nodding and twin- 
kling in his bright pleased way. 
“Kindly clap my hands for me, my 
Sister. M. Pédelaborde may take it 
amiss if T do not join in the applause.” 
So the chef @orchestre was gratified by 
the approval of the paralytic M. Du- 
ioisse, which indeed he would have 
been sorely chagrined to miss. 

“T think that white-haired old man 
in the black velvet cap has the most 
noble, spiritual face I ever saw,” said 
a little English lady to her husband— 
a tall, lean, prematurely bald and care- 
worn man, arrayed in a leather cap 
with goggles, a knicker suit of baggily 
cut, loud-patterned tweeds, a shirt of 
rheumatism-defying Jaeger material, 
golfing hose, and such _ prodigiously 
clouted nailed boots, with sockets for 


S 
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the insertion of climbing-irons, as Lon- 
don West End and city firms are apt 
to impose upon customers who do their 
Swiss mountain climbing per the zig- 
zag carriage-road, or the cog-wheel rail- 
way. 

“Ah, yes! quite so!’ absently re- 
joined the husband, who was Liberal 
Member for a North London Borough, 
and an Under-Secretary of State; and 
was mentally engaged in debating 
whether the six o’clock supper recently 
partaken of, and consisting of grilled 
lake trout with cucumber, followed by 
curd-fritters crowned with dabs_ of 
whortleberry preserve, did not const- 
tute a flagrant breach of the rules 
of dietary drawn up by the London spe- 
cialist under whose advice he was try- 
ing the Zeiden whey-cure for a dyspep- 
sia induced by Suffragist Demonstra- 
tions and the Revised Budget Estimate. 
“Quite so, yes!” 

“You are trying to be cynical,” said 
the little lady, who was serious and 
high-minded, and Member of half-a- 
dozen Committees of Societies for the 
moral and physical improvement of a 
world that would infinitely prefer to 
remain as it is. ‘“Sceptics may sneer,” 
she continued with energy, “and the 
irreverent scoff, but a holy life does 
stamp itself upon the countenance in 
lines there is no mistaking.” 

“T did not sneer,” retorted her hus- 
band, whose internal system the unfor- 
tuitous combination of cucumber with 
curds was rapidly upsetting. “Nor am 
I aware that I scoffed. Your saintly 
faced old gentleman is certainly a very 
interesting and remarkable personage. 
His name is M. Hector Dunoisse.” He 
added, with an inflection the direct re- 
sult of the cucumber-curd-whortleberry 
combination: “He was a natural son of 
the First Napoleon’s favorite aide-de- 
camp, a certain Colonel—afterwards 
Field-Marshal Dunoisse (who did tre- 
inendous things at Aboukir and Auster- 
litz and Borodino)—by—ah!—by a 
Bavarian lady of exalted rank,—a pro- 
fessed nun, in fact,—who ran away 
with Dunoisse, or was run away with. 
M. Pédelaborde, the man who told me 
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the story, doesn’t profess to be quite 
certain.” 

“T dare sav not! And who is M. 
Pédelaborde, if I may be allowed to 
know?” 

Infinite contempt and unbounded 
incredulity were conveyed in the little 
English lady’s utterance of the fore- 
going words. 

“Pédelaborde,” explained her hus- 
band, sucking a soda-mint lozenge, and 
avoiding the wifely eve, “is the fat, 
tremendously moustached personage 
who conducts the Kursaal Band.” 


““Tndeed !” 


“He has known M. Hector Dunoisse 
all his life—Pédelaborde’s life. T mean. 
of course. His father was a fellow- 
cadet of vour old gentleman’s at a Mili- 
tary Training Institute in Paris, where 
Dunoisse fought a duel with another 
boy, and killed him, IT am given to 
understand, by an unfair thrust. The 
French are fond of tricks in fencing. 
and some of ’em are the verv dev- 
Ahem!” 

“T decline to credit such a monstrous 
statement,” said the little ladv. holdine 
her head very high. ‘Nothing shall 
convince me that that dear. sweet. 
placid old man—who is certainly not 
to blame for the accident of his birth— 
eould ever have been guilty of a dis- 
honorable action. much less a wicked 
murderous deed, such as vou describe! 
Do you know him? T mean in the 
sense of having spoken to him, because 
evervbodv bows to M. Dunoisse on the 
Promenade. You have! Next 
time vou happen to meet, vou might 
sav that if he would allow vou to intro- 
duee him to your wife, T should he 
pleased—so verv pleased to make his 
acaquaintance———” 


“Ah, ves. Quite so! We have had 
a little chat or two, certainly,” the dvs- 
peptic gentleman of affairs admitted. 
“And I don’t doubt he would be highlv 
oratified.” The speaker finished his 
lozenge. and added, with mild malie- 
nitv: “That you would find him inter- 
esting T feel perfectly sure. For he cer- 


tainly has seen a good deal of life. ac- 
cording to Pédelaborde. . . 


He held a 
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commission in a crack regiment of 
Chaseurs d’Afrique, and ran through 
a great fortune, I am told, with the as- 
sistance of his commanding  officer’s 
wife—uncommonly attractive woman, 
too, Pédelaborde tells me. And he was 
on the Prince-President’s Staff at the 
time of the coup d’Etat, and after the 
Restoration — Pédelaborde positively 
takes his oath that this is true!—was 
shut up in a French frontier fortress 
for an attempt on the life of the Em- 
peror. But he escaped, or was released, 
when the Allies were pounding away at 
Sevastopol, in 1854, and Ada Merling 
—dead now, I believe, like nearly 
everybody else one has ever heard nam- 
ed in connection with the War in the 


Crimea—was nursing the wounded 
English soldiers at Scutari.” The dys- 


peptic politician added acidly: 

“Here comes M. Dunoisse trundling 
down the Promenade, saintly smile and 
all the rest of it...... Shall I give 
him your message now? 

But the speaker’s better-half, at last 
convinced, indignantly withdrew her 
previous tender of cordiality, and as the 
invalid chair, impelled by the white- 
capped, blue-cloaked nurse, who had 
now replaced the nun, rolled slowly 
down the wide garden-bordered, or 
chard-hacked Place of ancient timber 
houses that is Zeiden, the white-haired 
wearer of the black velvet cap, nodding 
and beaming in acknowledgment of the 
elaborately respectful salutations of the 
male visitors and the smiling bows of 
the ladies, received from one little Bri- 
tish matron a stare so freezing in its 
quality that his jaw dropped, and his 
bright black eves became circular with 
astonishment and dismay. 


That an old man at whom everybodv 
smiled kindlyv—an old man who had 
little else to live upon or for but love 
should meet a look so ecold..... His 
underlip drooped like a_ snubbed 
child’s. Why was it? Did not the little 
English lady know—surely she must 
know !—how much, how very much old 
Hector Dunoisse had done, and given, 
sacrificed and endured and suffered, to 
earn the love and gratitude of women 
and of men? He did not wish to boast 
—but she might have remembered it! 
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.. A tear dropped on the wrinkled 
ivory hands that lay helplessly upon 
the rug that covered the sharp bony 
knees. 

“You have been guilty of a piece of 
confoundedly bad taste, let me tell 
you!” said the irritated Englishman, 
addressing his still vibrating wife. “To 
cut an old man like that! It was bru- 
tal!” He added, “And idiotic into the 
bargain |” 

“T simply couldn’t help it,” said his 
wife, her stiffened facial muscles relax- 
ing into the flabbiness that heralds 
tears. ‘When I saw that horrible old 
creature coming, looking so dreadfully 
innocent and kind; and remembered 
how often I have seen the little French 
and German and Swiss children crowd- 
ing round his chair listening to a story, 
or being lifted up to kiss him,’—she 
gulped—“or toddling to his knee to 
slip their little bunches of violets into 
those helpless hands of his—TI could 
not help it! I simply had to!” 

“Then you simply had to commit a 
social blunder of a very grave kind,” 
pronounced her lord, assuming that air 
of detachment from the person address- 
ed which creates a painful sense of iso- 
lation. ‘For permit me to inform you 
that M. Hector Dunoisse is not a per- 
son, but a Personage—whom the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation and 
about half the Crowned Heads of Fur- 
ope congratulate upon his birthday. 
And who—if he had chosen to accept 
the crown they offered him half a life- 
time back—would have been to-day the 
ruling Hereditary Prince of an import- 
ant Bavarian State. As it is——” 

“As it is, he would forgive me the 
hideous thing I have done,” the little 
lady cried, flushing indignant scarlet 
to the roots of her hair, “could he know 
that it was my own husband who de- 
ceived me... Who humbugged me,” 
she gulped hysterically. “Spoofed me, 
as our boy Herbert would hideously 
say,—with a whole string of ridiculous, 
trumped-up stories————” She _ hur- 


riedly sought for and applied her hand- 
kerchief, and the final syllable was lost 
in the dolorous blowing of an injured 
woman’s nose. Her husband entreated 
pusillanimously : 
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“For Heaven’s sake, don’t ery !—at 
least, here on the Prornenade, with 
scores of people staring. What I told 
vou is the simple truth... Don’t Ro- 
man Catholics say that the regular rips 
make the most thorough-going, out- 
and-out saints when they do take to re- 
ligion and good works and all the rest 
of it? Besides. ..good Lord!—it’s An- 
cient History — happened years and 
vears before our parents saw each other 
—and the old chap is ninety—or near- 
ly! And—even supposing Dunolsse 
did what people say he did, only think 
what Dunoisse has done!” 





Curiosity prevailed over injured dig- 
nity. The wounded wife emerged 
from behind a damp wad of cambric 
to ask: “What has he done?” 

“What has he...why—he has re- 
ceived all sorts of Votes of Thanks from 
Public Societies, and he has been decor- 
ated with heaps of Orders... .the Order 
of St. John of Jeruszlem, and the Or- 
ders of the Annunziata of Savoy, and 
the Black Eagle; and he is a Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour and 
a Knight of the Papal Order of St. 
Gregory, and Hereditary Prince of 
Widinitz if he liked, but he doesn’t 
like....goodness me! Haven’t I told 
vou all that already?” The M.P. for 
the North London borough flapped his 
hands and lapsed into incoherency. 

“But surely you can tell me why 
these honors were bestowed upon M. 
Dunoisse?” asked his wife. “I am 
waiting for the answer to my question 
—what has he done to deserve them?” 

“The clear, incisive English voice ask- 
ing the question, cut like a knife 
through the consonantal, — sibilant 
French, and the guttural be-vowelled 
German. And a stranger standing near 
—recognizable as a French priest of the 
Catholic Church less by the evidence of 
his well-worn cloth, and Roman collar, 
and wide-brimmed, round-crowned silk 
beaver, with the shabby silk band and 
black enamelled buckle, than by a cer- 
tain distinctive manner and expression 


—said upon a sudden impulse, cour- 
teously raising his hat: 


“Madame will graciously pardon an 
old man for presuming to answer a 
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question not addressed to him. She 
asks, if I comprehend aright, what M. 
Dunoisse has done to deserve the num- 
berless marks of respect and esteem 


IT will have the honour of explaining 
to Madame if Monsieur kindly con- 
sents?” 

“Pleasure, I’m sure,” babbled the 
dyspeptic victim of the Suffragists and 
the Budget, yawning as only the liver- 
ish can. The priest went on, address- 
ing the little lady: 

“Madame, the invalid gentleman 
whose paralyzed hands rest upon his 
knees as inertly and immovably as the 
hands of some granite statue of an 
Egyptian deity, has given with both 
those helpless hands—gives to this 
hour!—will give when we have long 
been dust, and these pretty infants 
playing round us are old men and aged 
women—a colossal gift to suffering Hu- 
manity. He has expended wealth, 
health, all that men hold dear, in 
founding, endowing, and organizing ¢ 
vast international, undenominational, 
neutral Society of Mercy, formed of 
brave and skilled and noble men and 
women,—ah !—may Heaven bless those 
women !—who, being of all nations, 
creeds, and politics, are bound by one 
vow ; united in one purpose; bent to one 
end—that end the alleviation of the 
frightful sufferings of soldiers wounded 
in War. Madame must have heard of 
the Convention of Helvetia?. ..But see 
there, Madame!....Observe, by a 
strange coincidence—the Symbol in the 
sky!” 

The hand of the speaker, with a 
graceful, supple gesture of indication, 
waved westward, and the little lady’s 
eves, following it, were led to the upper 
end of the wide, irregular chalet-bor- 
dered Promenade of Zeiden, where the 
wheel-chair of the invalid had again 
come to a standstill; possibly in obedi- 
ence to its occupant’s desire to look once 
more upon the sunset, whose flaming 
splendors had all vanished now, save 
where against a gleaming background 
of milky-pale vapor glowed transverse 
bars of ardent hue, rich and glowing as 
pigeon’s blood ruby, or an Emperor’s 
ancient Burgundy, or that other crim- 
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son liquor that courses in the veins of 
Adam’s sons, and was first spilled upon 
the shrinking earth by the guilty hand 
of Cain. 

“Tt is the sign,” the priest repeated 
earnestly; “the badge of the great in- 
ternational League of love and _ pity 
which owes its institution to M. Hector 
Dunoisse.” He added: “The face of 
Madame tells me that no further ex- 
planation is needed. With other coun- 
tries that have drunk of War, and its 
agonies and horrors, Protestant Eng- 
land renders homage to the Crimson 
Cross.” 


II 


Old Hector Dunoisse could not sleep 
that night. Sharp pains racked his 
worn bones; his paralyzed muscles were 
as though transfixed by surgical needles 
of finely-tempered steel. He would 
not permit the nurse to sit up, despite 
the physician’s orders, therefore the, 
medical Head of the Institution suffer- 
ed the patient to have his way. So he 
lay alone in the large, light, airy room, 
furnished with all the appliances that 
modern surgical skill can devise for the 
aid of helplessness, and the alleviation 
of suffering, and yet a place of pain.. 

He would not suffer the nurse to 
lower the green Venetian blinds of the 
high, clear windows that fronted to the 
south-east and south-west; the moon- 
beams could not do him any harm, he 
declared. On the contrary! The mild, 
bright planet shining above the lonely 
kulms and terrible crevasses, shedding 
her radiant light upon the peasant’s 
Alpine hut and the shepherd’s hillside 
cave, as upon the huge hotel-caravan- 
serais, glittering with windows and 
crowded with wealthy tourists, and the 
stately medieval castles, ruined and in- 
habited by owls and bats and foxes, or 
lovingly preserved and dwelt in by the 
descendants of the great robber knights 
who reared their Cyciopean towers— 
was she not his well-loved friend? 


So, as one waits for a friend, old Hec- 
tor lay waiting for the moonrise; the 
white-haired, handsome, vivacious old 
face, with the bright black eyes, prop- 
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ped high upon the pillow, the wasted, 
half-dead body of him barely raising 
the light warm bed-coverings, the help- 
less arms and stiff white hands stretch- 
ed rigidly along its sides. 


And not only the man waited; the 
heavens seemed also waiting. The 
ghostly white ice-peaks and snowy 
mountain-ranges, crowded on the hori- 
zon as thought they waited too. Corvus 
burned bright, low down on the south 
horizon; Spica blazed at the maidenly- 
pure feet of Virgo. Bootes looked down 
from the zenith, a pale emerald radi- 
ance. dimmed bv the fierce red fires of 
the Dog Star.. The purple-dark spaces 
beyond these splendors were full of the 
palely-climmering presences of other 
stars. But the old man wanted none 
of these. He had forgotten to look at 
the almanac. He began to fear there 
would be no moon that night. 

Old, sick and helpless as he was, this 
was a great grief to him. Useless the 
presence of others when we lack the 
one we need. And a little crack in a 
dam-wall is enough to liberate the pent 
up waters; the thin, bright trickle is 
soon followed by the roaring turbid 
flood. Then, look and see what fetid 
slime, what uglv writhing creatures 
bred of it, the shining placid surface 
masked and covered....The purest 
women, the noblest men, no less than 
we who know ourselves inwardly cor- 
rupt and evil, have such depths, where 
things like these are hidden from the 
light of day 


The pain was intolerable to-night— 
almost too bad to bear without shriek- 
ing. Dunoisse set his old face into an 
ivorv mask of stern resistance, and his 
white moustache and arched and still 
iet-black evebrows bristled fiercely, and 
the cold drops of anguish gathered 
upon the sunken purple-veined temples 
upon which the silky silver hair was 
growing sparse and thin. Ouf!.... 
what unutterable relief it would have 
been to clench his fists, even!....But 
the poor hands, helpless as a wax doll’s 
or a wooden puppet’s. refused to obey 
his will. 

He lay rigid and silent, but his brain 
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worked with vivid, feverish activity, 
and his glance roved restlessly round 
the white-papered walls of the airy, 
cleanly room. Shabby frames contain- 
ing spotted daguerrotypes and faded 
old cartes-de-visite of friends long dead ; 
some water-colour portraits and engrav- 
ings of battle-scenes, hung there; with 
some illuminated addresses, a few more 
modern photographs, a glazed case of 
Orders and Crosses, a cheap carved 
rack of well-smoked pipes, and—drawn 
up against the painted wainscot—an 
imposing array of boots of all nation- 
alities, kinds and descriptions, In vari- 
ous stages of wear. His small library 
of classics filled a hanging shelf, while 
a pair of plain deal bookeases were stuff- 
ed with publications in half-a-dozen 
European languages, chiefly  well- 
known reference-works upon Anatomy 
and Physiology, Surgery and Medi- 
cine: Surgerv and Medicine: whilst a 
row of paper-bound. officially-stamped 
Government publications—one or two 
of these from his own painstaking, la- 
horious pen—dealt with the organiza- 
tion, equipment and sanitation of Mili- 
tary Field Hospitals, Hospital Ships 
and Hospital Trains, the clothing, diet 
and eare of sick and wounded, and, in 
relation to these, the Laws and Customs 
of grim and ghastly War. And a trav- 
eling chest of drawers. a bath. and a 
portable secretary, battered and ink- 
stained by half a century of honorable 
use; with the seanty stock of antique 
garments hanging in the white-pine 
press; a meagre store of fine, exquisite- 
ly darned and mended old-world linen; 
an assortment of neckties, wonderfully 
out of date; some old felt wideawakes, 
and three black velvet caps, with a 
camel’s-hair bournous, that had served 
for many years as a dressing-gown: and 
the bust of a woman, in marble, sup- 
ported on a slender ebony pedestal set 
between the windows, completed the 
inventory of the worldly possessions of 
old Hector Dunoisse. 

All that he owned on earth. these 
few shabby chattels, these dimmed in- 
signia, with their faded ribbons—-this 
man who had once been greatly rich. 
and prodigally generous, subsisted now 
in his helpless age upon a small annu- 
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ity, purchased when he had _ been 
awarded the Nobel Prize. What bitter 
tears had been wrung from the bright 
black eyes when he was compelled. to 


a, this charity! But it had to be; 


the burden of his great humanitarian 
labors had exhausted his last energies 
and his remaining funds: and Want 
had risen up beside his bed of sickness, 
and laid upon him, who had cheered 
away her spectre from so many pallets, 
her chill and meagre hand. 

Ah, how he loved the glaring dagu- 
erreotypes, the spotty photographs, the 
old cheap prints! Far, far more dear- 
lv than the Rembrandts and Raphaels, 
the Watteaus and the three superb por- 
traits by Velasquez that he had soid to 
the Council of the Louvre, and the Aus- 
trian Government and the Trustees of 
the National Gallery. The cabinets of 
rare and antique medals, the collection 
of Oriental porcelain and Royal Sevres 
that had been bequeathed to him with 
the immense private fortune of Luit- 
pold, the long-deceased Prince-Regent 
of Widinitz, that had also been dispos- 
ed of under the hammer to supply his 
needs for funds—always more funds— 
had never possessed one-tenth of the 
preciousness of these poor trifles. For 
everything was a memento or token of 
something done or borne, given or 
achieved towards the fulfilment of the 
one great end. 

The Chibuk with the bowl of gild- 
ed red clay, the cherry-stick stem and 
the fine amber mouthpiece, an officer 
of the English Guards had forced upon 
Dunoisse at Balaklava. The inkstand, 
a weighty sphere of metal mounted on 
three grape-shot, with a detached fourth 
for the lid—that was a _ nine-pound 
shell from the Sandbag Battery. And 
the helmet-plate with a silver-plated 
Austrian Eagle and the brass device like 
a bomb, with a tuft of green metal oak- 
leaves growing out of the top, that was 
a souvenir of the bloody field of Ma- 
genta. It had been pressed upon Dun- 
oisse by a flaxen-haired, blue-eyed En- 
sion of Austrian Infantry, whom he 
had rescued from under a hecatomb of 
dead men and horses, still living, but 
blackened from asphyxia, the colors of 





his regiment yet clutched in his cramp- 
cd and blackened hands. 

ven the bournous, the voluminous 
iong-sleeved, hooded garment of gray- 
white ecamel’s hair, bordered with deli- 
cate embroideries of silver and orange- 
red floss silk—that had its touching his- 
torv; that had been also the legacy ‘of 
one who had nothing else to give. 

“He was an Arab of pure blood, 
pious Moslem, Sergeant-Major in the 
First Regiment of Spahis, a chief in his 
own right. He fell in the assault upon 
the Hill of Cypres. Towards the end of 
the day, when the sun had set upon 
Solferino’s field of carnage, and the pale 
moon was reflected in the ponds of 
blood that had accumulated in every de- 
pression of the ravaged ground, we 
found him, riddled with bulle tS, pie reed 
with wounds, leaning with his back 
against a little tree, his bleeding Arab 
stallion standing by him as he prayed 
in the words of the Prophet: ‘Lord, 
grant me pardon, and join me to the 
companionship on high! . . 2 yr 
died two nights later upon a heap o 
bloody straw in the Church of - a 
Rosalia at Castiglione. This had been 
strapped in the roll behind his saddle 
his young bride had embroidered the 
gold and silken ornaments; in the field 
it had served him as a covering, and un 
til the dead-cart care to remove the 
corpse—as a pall.” 

More relics yet. The broken lock of 
i Garibaldian musket from Calatifimi. 
The guard of a Papal soldier’s mane 
from Castel Fidardo, brown with Sar- 
dinian blood. 

More still. . . . The gilded orna- 
ment from the staff-top of a Prussian 
Magle—a souvenir of Liebenau, or was 
it Huhnerwasser? A Uhlan lance-head 
from Hochhausen. An exploded cart- 
ridge gathered on the field of Alcolea, 
where the Spanish Royalists were beaten 
in 1868. And a French chassepot and 
a Prussian needle-gun, recalling the 
erim tragedy of 1870 and the unspeak- 
able disaster of Sedan. While a fantas- 
tically chased cross of Abyssinian gold, 
and a Bersagliere’s plume of cocks’ 
feathers, their glossy dark green marred 
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with dried blood, were eloquent of the 
massacre of the Italian troops at Da.- 
goli, in 787. 

What memories were this old man’s! 


[1]. 


Oxtp Hector could have told you that 
such crowded, thronging memories ag- 
geravate the dull, throbbing ache of lone- 
liness to torment. ‘To re-read letters 
written in faded ink by beloved hands 
that lie mouldering underground, or are 
very far removed from us; or to brood 
upon the soulless image of a soulful face 
that, dead or living, we may never see 
with our earthly eyes again, does but 
exquisitely intensify the agony of loss. 
We who are old and wise should know 
hetter than to seek to quench the heart’s 
thirst at such bitter Desert wells. Never- 
theless, our eyes turn to the faded por- 
trait, our hands touch the spring of the 
tarnished locket half a hundred times a 
day. 

Upon the pillow beside the worn 
white head there invariably lay a stain- 
ed and shabby  Russia-leather — letter- 
ease, white at the edges with wear. It 
was fastened by a little lock of dainty 
mechanism, and the fine thin chain of 
bright steel links that was attached to 
it went round the old man’s neck. He 
turned his head that his cheek might 
rest against the letter-case, and a slow 
tear overbrimmed an underlid, and fell 
and sparkled on the dull brownish 
leather that had once been bright and 
red. A silver plate, very worn and thin, 
hore an engraved date and a brief dir- 
ection: 

“Bury This With Me.” 

It would be done by-and-by, he 
knew; for who would rob a dead old 
man of his dearest treasure? Moreover, 
the contents of the leather case were 
valueless in ordinary eyes. 

Just a package of letters penned in a 
fine, delicate, pointed, old-fashioned 
gentlewoman’s handwriting to the ad- 
dress of M. Hector Dunoisse in half-a- 
dozen European capitals, and several 
cities and posting-towns of Turkey and 
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ing from the yellowed antiquity of 
more than fifty years back, to the com- 
parative newness of the envelope that 
bore the London postmark of the pre- 
vious 22nd of December, and the Zeid- 
en stamp of three days later. For once 
a vear, at Christmas-tide, was celebrated 
old Hector Dunoisse’s joy-festival— 
when such a letter came to add its bulk 
to the number in the leather case. 

He would be fastidiously particular 
about his toilet upon that day of- days, 
he who was always so scrupulously neat. 
His silken white hair would be arrang- 
ed after the most becoming fashion, 
his cheeks and chin would be shaved to 
polished marble smoothness, his vener- 
able moustache waxed with elaborate 
care. He would be attired in his best 
white flannel suit, crowned with his 
newest velvet Caps and adorned with all 
his Orders; while pastilles would be set 
hurning about the room, fresh flowers 
would be placed, not only on the tiny 
altar with its twinkling waxlights and 
colored plaster presentment of the 
Stable at Bethlehem, but before a pho- 
tograph in a tortoise-shell-and-silver 
frame that always stood upon’ a little 
table, beside his chair or bed. About 
the ebony pedestal of the marble bust 
that stood in the shallow bay of the 
south-east window a garland would be 
twined of red-berried holly and black- 
berried ivy, and delicately tinted sweet- 
scented hyacinths, grown under glass 

And then the hands of a nurs- 
ing Sister or of a mere hireling would 
open thé letter, and hold the feebly- 
written sheet before Dunoisse’s burning 
eyes, and they would weep as they read, 
until their bright black flame was 
quenched in scalding tears. 

Do you laugh at the old lover with 
his heart of youthful fire, burning in 
the body that is all but dead? You 
will if you who read are young. Should 
you be at vour  full-orbed. splendid 
prime of womanhood or manhood. vou 
will smile as you pity. But those who 
have passed the meridian of life will 
sigh; for they are beginning to under- 
stand: and those who are very old will 


Asiatic Russia; their condition rang- smile and sigh together, and look wise 
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—so wise! Because they have found 
out that Love is.eternally young. 

Oh, foolish Youth !—that deems the 
divine passion to be a matter of red lips 
meeting red lips, bright eyes beaming 
into bright eyes, young heart beating 
against young heart. Intolerant, splen- 
did Prime, that leaps to the imperious 
call of passion and revels in the delir- 
ious pleasures of the senses. For you 
love is the plucking of the ripe, frag- 
rant, juicy fruit; the rose-tinted foam 
upon the sparkling wine that brims the 
crystal goblet: the crown of rapture; 
the night of jewelled stars and burning 
kisses that crowns the fierce day of De- 
sire. 

And ah! wise Age, experienced and 
deep, where Youth is all untaueht, and 
Prime but a little more scholar-wise, 
and Middle Age but a beginner at the 
book. For vou Love is the jew- 
el in the matrix of the stone; the sacred 
lamp that burns unquenched within the 
sealed-up sepulchre; the flame that glows 
in the heart’s core the more hotly that 
snows of vears lie on the head. and the 
icy biood creeps sluggishly through the 
clogged arteries; the sustenance and 
provender and nourishment of Life no 
less than the hope that smiles dauntless- 
ly in the face of Death. For to die is 
to follow whither she has gone—to 
meet with him again. Can those who 
seek to disprove the Being of their Cre- 
ator with the subtle brain Tle forged 
be in the truest sense of the word 
lovers? TI say No! For Love is an at- 
tribute of the Divine. 

Those written sheets in the locked 
ease of dulled crimson leather, attached 
to the fine steel chain. told no tale of 
love. on 

Ah! the womanly, gracious letters, 
breathing warm friendship and kindly 
interest in the long-unseen. how dili- 
gently the old man had tried to read 
between their fine clear lines the one 
thing that he never found for all his 
searching. How devoutly thev had 
been kept and cherished, how delicate 
ly and reverently handled— that is to 
say, when Hector Dunoisse had _ had 
hands. But for seven long 
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years now they had lain undisturbed in 
their receptacle, only seeing light when 
it was opened with the little key that 
hung upon the steel chain, so that the 
newest letter of all might be added to 
the treasured store. 

Of late years, how brief they had be- 
come! From the three crowded sheets 
of more than fifty years back, to the 
single sheet of ten years—the quarter- 
sheet of five years ago—a mere message 
of kind remembrance, ending with the 
beloved name. It had been tragedy to 
Dunoisse, this slow, gradual shortening 
of his allowance of what was to him the 
bread of life. He could not understand 
it. Had he offended her in some way? 
He dared to write to her and ask, by 
aid of the paid secretary who typed 
from his painstaking dictation in a 
language which she did not understand. 
And the reply came in the ealigraphy 
of a stranger. He realized then what 
he had never before dreamed possible, 
that his worshipped lady had grown old 

A photograph accompanied 
the letter. He recognized, with a joyful 
leap of the heart. that the sweet, placid, 
aged face with the delicate folds of a 
fine lace shawl framing it. was beauti 
ful and gracious still. Thenceforward. 
in a frame of tortoiseshell-and-silver, it 
stood upon the little table beside the 


bed. 

But in another vear or 
news reached him. She 
fechle. barelv able to trace with the 
cently-euided pen the well-loved ini- 
tials at the foot of the written page! 
The shock of this unlooked-for, appal- 
ling revelation made him very ill. He 
was not himself for months—never 
enite again what he had been. cae 
A dav was coming when the 
letters might come no more. Her ini- 
tials were so faintly traced upon the last 
one that—that——— 

No, no! God was too kind to let her 
die hefore him. He clenched his tooth- 
less oums as he would have liked to 
clench his paralysed hands, and clung 
desperately to his belief in the Divine 
Love. 


two heavy 
had grown 











IV. 


To lie, helpless and lonely and old, and 
racked by pain, and to keep on believ- 
ing in the Divine goodness, requires a 
calibre of mental strength proportion- 
ately equal to the weakness of the suffer- 
er. But it was too late in the day for 
Dunoisse to doubt. 

And here was his dear Moon swim- 
ming into view, rising from the trans- 
lucent depths of a bottomless lagoon of 
sapphire ether, red Mars glowing at her 
pearly knee. A childlike content soft- 
ened the lines that pain and bitterness 
had graven on the old ivy face. He 
nodded, well pleased. 

“There you are! I see you! You have 
come as punctually as you always do, 
making my pain the easier to bear,” he 
murmured brokenly to the planet. 
“You shine and look at me and under- 
stand; unlike men and women’ who 
talk, and talk, and comprehend noth- 
ing! And vou are old, like my love: 
and changeless, like mv love: while yet 
my love, unlike you, is eternal; it will 
endure when you have passed awav with 
Time. Dear Moon! is she looking at 
vou too? Does she ever think of me? 
But that is a great question you never 
answer. TI can only lie and wait, and 


hope and long . . . in vain? Ah. 
God! Tf T eould but know for certain 
that it has not heen in vain! . . .” 


Then. with a rush of furious crimson 
to the drawn cheeks and the knitted 
forehead, the barrier of his great and 
dauntless patience broke down before 
his pent-up passion’s flood. His  fea- 
tures were transfigured: the venerable 
saint became an aged, rebellions Tuci- 
fer. Words crowded from his writhing 
lips. despair and fury blazed in his 
oreat black eves. 

“How long. O God, implacable in 
Thy judgments.” he cried, “must T lie 
here, a living soul immured in a dead 
hody, and wait, and yearn, and long? 
‘Give thanks.’ say the priests. ‘that vou 
have vour Purgatory in this world.’ Can 
there be anv torture in Purgatory to vie 
with this IT am enduring? Has Hell 
worse ‘pains than these? None! for des- 
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pair and Desolation sit on either side 
of me. I rebel against the appoint- 
ments of the Divine Will. TI doubt the 
Love of God.” 

Rigor seized him, his racked nerves 
vibrated like smitten harp-strings, 
sweat streamed upon his clammy skin, 
ihe beating of his heart shook him and 
shook the bed, a crushing weight op- 
pressed his panting lungs 

“Tt is so long, so very long !—sixteen 
vears that I have lain here,” he moaned. 
“T was content at first. or could seem so. 
‘T.et me but live while she lives and die 
when she dies!—’ had always been my 
praver. I pray so still— ves, ves! but 
the long waiting is so terrible. When T 
had health and strength to lahor inces- 
santly, unresistingly, then I could bear 
my banishment. Through the din 
and shock of charging squadrons, the 
rattle of musketrv and the roar of ar- 
tillery, the ceaseless roll of the ambul- 
ances and the shrieks of mangled men, 
one cannot hear the selfish erving of 
the heart that starves for love. Even 
in times of peace there was no 
pause, no slackening. To organize, 
administer, plan. devise, perfect—what 
work. what work was alwavs to be done! 
Now the work goes on. I lie here. Thev 
defer to me. appeal to me, cons ult me— 
oh ves, thev consult me! Thev are verv 
considerate to the old man who is now 
upon the shelf!” 

He laughed and the strange sound 
woke an echo that appalled him. Tt 
sounded so like the crazy laugh of a de- 
lirious fever-patient. or of some poor 
peasant wretch driven heyond his seanty 
wits by the horror and the hideousness 
of War. Te shook with nervous terror 
now, and closed his eves tightly that he 
might shut out all the familiar things 
that had suddenly grown strange. | 

“Tet me die, mv God! T cannot hear 
i longer!” he said more calmly. 

et her find me crouching upon the 
threshold of Paradise like a faithful 
hound. when she comes. horne } hy Thy 
rejoicing Angels to claim her oelorious 
award. T am not as courageous as T 
hoasted mvself: the silence and. the 
emptiness appal me. Tet me die!—hbut 














what then of my letter that comes once 
a year?’ he added in alarm. ‘No, no! 
| beseech Thee, do not listen to me, a 
sinful, rebellious old grumbler. 1 am 
content—or | would be if the time were 
not so long.” 

Something like a cool, lght finger 
seemed as if drawn across his burning 
eyelids. He opened them and smiled. 
For a long broad ray of pure silvery 
moonshine, falling through the high 
south-east window upon the white 
marble bust that stood upon the ebony 
pedestal against its background of 
mountain-peaks and sky, reached to 
the foot of his bed, and rising higher 
still, had flowed in impalpable waves 
of brightness over the helpless feet, and 
covered the stiff white hands, and now 
reached his face. 

This was the moment for which he 
nightly waited in secret fear, and 
breathless expectation and _ desire. 
Would the miracle happen, this night 
of all the nights? Would it visit him 
to bless or leave him uncomforted? He 
trembled with the desperate eagerness 
that might defeat its end. 

The moon was full and rode high in 
the translucent heavens. To the lonely 
watcher the celestial orb suggested the 
likeness of a crystal Lamp, burning 
with a light of inconceivable brilliance 
in a woman’s white uplifted hand. He 
knew whose hand. His black eyes 
softened into lustrous, dreamy tender- 
ness, a smile of welcome curved about 
his lips, as the moon-rays illuminated 
the marble features of the bust that 
stood in the bay. 

The face of the bust was the same as 
the old, beautiful face of the photo- 
graphic portrait that stood in its tor- 
toise-shell-and-silver frame upon the 
little table by his bed. You saw it as 
the sculptured presentment of a woman 
still young, yet past youth. Slenderly 
framed, yet not fragile, the slight shoul- 
ders broad, the long rounded throat a 
fitting pedestal for the high-domed, ex- 
quisitely proportioned head. Upon her 
rich, thick waving hair was set a little 
cap: close-fitting, sober, with a double- 
plaited border enclosing the clear, fine, 
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oval face, a little thin, a shade worn, 
us by anxiety and watching. 

The face—her face!—was not turn- 
ed towards the bed. It bent a little 
aside as though its owner pondered. 
And that the fruit of such reflection 
would be Action, swift, unflinching, 
prompt, direct—no one could doubt 
who observed the purpose in the wide 
arching brows; the salient, energetic 
jut of the rather prominent, slightly- 
aquiline nose, with its high-bred, fine- 
ly-cut nostrils; the severity and sweet- 
ness that sat throned upon the lips; 
the rounded, decisive chin that com- 
pleted the womanly-fair image. A lit- 
tle shawl or cape was pinned about her 
shoulders; to the base of the pure col- 
umn of the throat she was virginally 
veiled and covered. 

And if the chief impression she con- 
veyed was Purity, the dominant note of 
her was Reflection. For the eyes be- 
neath the thick white eyelids were ob- 
servant; the brain behind the broad 
brows pondered, reviewed, decided, 
planned. It seemed as though 
in another moment she must speak; 
and the utterance would solve a difficul- 
ty; reduce confusion into sanest order, 
throw light upon darkness; clear away 
some barrier; devise an expedient, 
formulate a rule. 

There was not a line of voluptuous 
tenderness, not one amorous dimple 
wherein Cupid might play at hiding, 
in all the stern, sweet face. She 
thought and dreamed, and planned. 
And yet,... 

And yet the full-orbed eyes, grey- 
blue under their heavy, white, darkly- 
lashed eyelids as the waters of her own 
Knglish Channel, could melt, could 
glow for he had seen! . . . The sen- 
sitive tenderness. The most cherished 
memory of this old man was that it had 
once kissed him. 

Ah! if you are ignorant how the 
memory of one kiss can tinge and per- 
meate life, as the single drop of price- 
less Ghazipur attar could impart its 
fragrance to the limpid waters in the 
huge crystal block skilled Eastern arti- 
ficers hollowed out for Nur Mahal to 
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bathe in—you are fortunate; for such 
knowledge is the flower of sorrow, that 
has been reared in loneliness and water- 
ed with tears. This one red rose made 
summer amidst the snows of a nonogen- 
arian’s closing years. He felt it warm 


upon his mouth; he heard his own 
voice across the arid steppes of Time 
crying to her passionately: 

“Oh, my beloved! when we meet 


again I sh: ill have deserved so much of 
God, that when I ask Him for my 
wages He will give me even you!” 
What had he not done since then, 
what had he not suffered, how much 
had he not sacrificed, to keep this great 


vow? Had he not earned his wages 
full forty years ago? Yet God made 


no sign, and she had gone her ways and 
forgotten. 

It was only in pity-—only in recogni- 
tion of his being, like herself, the sur- 
vivor of a vanished generation, almost 
the only human link remaining to bind 
this restless Twentieth Century with the 
strenuous, splendid days of the early 
Victorian era, that she had written to 
him onee a year. 

Onlv in nitv, only in kindness was it, 
after all? 

This one thing is certain, that at 
rare, irregular intervals, he reaped the 
fruit of his long devotion—his unswerv- 
ing, fanatical fidelitv—in the renewal 
of that lost. vanished, unforgettable 
moment of exquisite Joy. 

As he sat in his wheeled-chair upon 
the Promenade of Zeiden, as he lay up- 
on his bed, he would feel. drawing near- 
er, nearer, the almost bodily presence 
of a Thought that came from afar. A 
delicate thrilling ecstasy would pene- 
trate and vivify the paralysed nerves of 
his half-dead hody. the blood would 
course in the frozen veins with the 
ardent vigour of his prime. He would 
see her, his beloved lady, in a halo of 
pale moonlight, bending to comfort- 
descending to bless. Once more he 
would kneel before her; vet again he 
would take the beloved hands in his, 
and draw them upwards to his heart 
And their lips would meet, and their 
looks would mingle, and then 


Oh! then the waking to loneliness, and 


silence, and pain. 
V. 


I1z was prone, when the visitations of 
her almost tangible Thought of him 
were interrupted by periods of uncon- 
soled waiting, to doubt the actuality of 
his own experience. That was the 
worst agony of all, to which the sharpest 
physical torments were preferable, 
when in the long, dreary, miserable 
nights a mocking voice would whisper 
in his reluctant ear: 

“You have been deceived. She never 
thinks of you. Drivelling old dotard! 
she has long forgotten that night at 
Scutari. Why in the name of Folly do 
you cling to your absurd conviction that 
she loved you then, that she loves you 
still? You have been deceived, I say. 
Curse her, blaspheme God, and die!” 

“Be silent, be silent!” Dunoisse would 
say to the invisible owner of the mock- 
ing, jeering voice. “If I had the use of 
this dead right hand to make the sign 
of the Cross, you would soon be dispos- 
ed of. For I know who and what you 
are, very well!” 

And he would clamp his lean jaws 
sternly together, and look up to the 
carved walnut Crucifix with the Em- 
blems of the Passion, that hung upon 
the wall beside his bed. And the thin, 
nagging voice would die away in a tit- 
ier, and another Voice would whisper 


in the innermost shrine of his deep 
heart: 
“My son, had I the use of My Arms 


when I hung upon the Cross of Cal- 
vary? Yet, nailed thereon beyond the 
possibility of human movement, did I 
not pluck the sting from Death, and 
rise victorious over the Grave. and 
tread down Satan under My wounded 
eet? Answer, My little son?” 

And Dunoisse would whis sper, falter- 
ingly: 

“Lord, it is true! But Thou we rt the 
Son of God most High, and I am only 

i helpless, suffering, desolate old man, 
worn out and worthless and forgotten !” 

The voice would answer: 
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“Thou art greater than a thousand 
Kkings. Thou art more glorious than 
an Archangel, of more value than all 
the stars that shire in the firmament— 
being a man for whom Christ died! Be 
of good courage. ‘This trial will not 
last long. Believe, endure, pray! . . 
Has thou forgotten thy compact with 
Me?” 

Dunoisse would cry out of the depths 
with a rending sob: 

“No! but it is a sin of presumption to 
seek to make bargains with God. The 
compact was impious.” 

The Voice would say: 

“Perhaps, yet thou didst make it: 
and thou has kept it. Shall I be less 
faithful than thou?” 

Dunoisse would falter: 

“T should have loved Thee for Thy- 
self above any creature Thou hast made. 
To serve Thee for the love of even a per- 
fect woman, was not this wrong?” 

“It may be so!” the Voice would ans- 
wer, “and therefore I have visited thee 
with My rods and scourgings. Yet, if I 
chose a woman for My Means of Grace, 
what is that to thee?” 

Dunoisse would not be able to answer 
for weeping. The Voice would contin- 
ue: 

“Moreover, it may be that in loving 
this woman, My servant, thou hast lov- 
ed Me. For she is pure, and I am the 
Fountain of Purity; she is charitable, 
and I am Charity itself. She is beau- 
tiful of soul. beloved and loving, and I 
am unspeakable Beauty, and bound- 
less, measureless Love. Be courageous, 
little son of Mine! Believe, and hope, 
and pray ! ha 

Dunoisse would stammer with quiver- 
ing lips: 

“T believe! . . . I hope! 

Lord, grant me strength to go on be- 
lieving and hoping!” 

Then he would fall peacefully asleep 
upon a pillow wet with tears. Or he 
would lie awake and let his memory 
range over the prairies of dead years 
that stretched away so far behind. . . 

Will vou hear some of the things that 
this old man remembered? Listen, 
then, if it be only for an hour. That is 


a little space of time, you say, and 
truly. Yet I gave my youth and most 
of the things that men and women cher- 
ish, to buy this hour, dear, unknown 
friend!—of you. 


VI. 


AT sixteen years of age Hector-Marie- 
Aymont-von Widinitz Dunoisse fought 
his first duel, with a fellow-student of 
the Royal School of Technical Military 
Instruction, Rue de la Vallee Ste. Gab- 
rielle. 

The quarrel occurred after one of the 
weekly inspections by the General Com- 
mandant, when Hector, accoutred 
with the black shiny sword-belt and 
cartridge-belt; armed with the sword, 
bayonet, and the heavy little brass- 
mounted, muzzle-loading musket, com- 
monly displayed when not in use, with 
two hundred and ninety-nine similar 
weapons in the long gallery running 
above the class-rooms—when _ [Hector 
with his fellow-pupils of the First Divi- 
sion had performed a series of military 
evolutions in the presence of Miss Har- 
riet Smithwick, admitted with other 
persons standing in the parental and 
protective relation to the young neoph- 
vtes of the School, to the dusty patch of 
tree-shaded grass at the lower end of the 
smaller exercise-ground, where Mes- 
sieurs the hundred-and-fifty pupils of 
the two companies of the Junior Corps 

-the great boys of the Senior possess- 
ing a parade-ground to themselves— 
commonly mustered for drill. 

On other days, visitors and friends 
were received in a small entrance-yard, 
dank and moist in wet weather, baking 
and gritty in hot; inhospitable and un- 
inviting at all times in which enclosure 
M. and Madame Cornu were permitted 
by the authorities to purvey fruit and 
sweets, and a greasy kind of galette, 
with ices of dubious complexion in 
June and July; and syrup of. grosevlle 
and grenadine, served hot—and render- 
ed, if possible, even stickier and more 
vapidly cloving beverages by being thus 
served—in the bitter winter months. 

The good Smithwick would have-en- 
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joyed herself better if permitted to as- 
cend to the department on the floor 
above the Infirmary, where Madame 
Gaubert presided, in an atmosphere 
strongly flavored with soft-soap, over 
long rows of shelves divided into regu- 
lation pigeon-holes, containing within 
an officially-appointed space of one foot 
ten inches square the linen of young 
Hector and his companions. It would 
have satisfied a burning curiosity from 
which the poor little lady had long suf- 
fered, had she been permitted to observe 
for herself the process of lavation that 
deprived her ex-pupil’s shirts of every 
button, while leaving the dirt untouch- 
ed; and to gauge with her own eyes the 
holes of the rats and mice that ate such 
prodigious mouthfuls, not only in the 
garments named, but in the sheets and 
holster-covers, towels and napkins, 
which, by the amiable dispensation of 
au paternal Government, the boy was 
permitted to bring from home. 


Instead, the poor fluttered spinster 
occupied a small share of one of the 
ereen benches set beneath the shade of 
the semi-circle of lime-trees at the lower 
end of the exercise-ground; her neigh- 
bours on the right and left being the 
venerable Duchesse de Moulny of the 
Faubourg St.-Honore, and Mademois- 
elle Pasbas of the Grand Opera Ballet. 
Pedelaborde, inventor of an Elixir for 
the preservation of the teeth to extreme 
old age, who in fact enjoyed a Govert- 
ment contract for attending to the den- 
tal requirements of the young gentle- 
men of the School, weighed down the 
heneh at its farther end; and M. Bou- 
gon, principal physician of the body to 
His Majestv King Louis-Philippe, bal- 
anced his meagre and wizened_ ana- 
tomy upon the other extremity. Nor 
was there the lack of sympathy between 
the occupants of the bench that might 
have been expected. The Duchesse had 
a grandson—Bougon a son—Pedela- 
horde a nephew—the opera-dancer a 
young protege (in whom, for the sake 
of an early friend, an officer of Cuiras- 
siers, Mademoiselte took a tender inter- 
est)—little Miss Smithwick the adored 
offspring of a revered employer, to ob- 
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serve blandly, and discreetly manifest 
interest in, and secretly throb and glow 
and tremble for; so simple and com- 
mon and ordinary is Nature beneath 
all the mass of pretences we pile upon 
her, so homespun are the cords of love, 
and sympathy, and interest, that move 
the human heart. 

When the General-Commandant— 
for this was an ordinary informal in- 
spection of young gentlemen in the 
School undress of belted blouse and 
brass-badged, numbered kepi, not the 
terrific bi-monthly review en grande 
tenue of the entire strength of the es- 
tablishment, when General, Colonel, 
Captains, Adjutants, the four Serg- 
eants-Major, the six drummers, and all 
the pupils of the Junior and Senior 
Corps, wearing the little cocked hat 
with the white plume and gold lace 
trimming; the black leather stock, the 
blue frocked coat faced with red, trim- 
med and adorned with gilt buttons and 
gold braid, must pass under the awful 
eye of a Field-Marshal, assisted by a 
Colonel of the Staff, a Major of Artil- 
lery, and a fearful array of Civil Pro- 
fessors—when the General, addressing 
Alain-Joseph-Henri-Jules de Moulny, 
briefly remarked: 

“Pupil No. 127, you have the neck 
of a pig and the finger-nails of a gorilla! 
Another offence against that cleanli- 
ness which should adorn the person of 
a Soldier of France, and the galon of 
Corporal, which you disgrace, will be 
transferred to the sleeve of one more 
worthy to wear it.” 

You beheld the immense bonnet of 
the venerable aristocrat, its great circu- 
lar sweep of frontage filled with quil- 
lings of costly lace and chastely tinted 
cambric blossoms, its crown adorned 
with nodding plumes, awful as those 
upon the helmet of the Statue of the 
Commendatore, condescendingly bend- 
ing towards the flamboyant headgear of 
the Pasbas—as the Duchesse begged to 
be informed, her lamentable infirmity 
of deafness depriving her of the happi- 
ness of hearing the commendations bes- 
towed by his Chief upon her young rel- 
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ative—what Monsieur the General had 
actually said? 

“T myself. Madame, failed to catch 
the expressions of approval actually em- 
ploved. But,” explained Mademoiselle 
Pasbas, as she lowered her lorqnette and 
turned a candid look of angelic sweet- 
ness upon the dignified old lady, “‘Mad- 
ame may rely upon it that they were 
thoroughly merited by the young 
gentleman upon whom they were bes- 
towed.” 


“T thank you, Mademoiselle.” The 
bonnet of the Duchesse bent in gracious 
acknowledgment. “It is incumbent up- 
on the members of my family to set an 
example. Nor do we fail of our duty, as 
a rule.” 


Perhaps the roguish dimples of Made- 
moiselle Pasbas were a trifle more in 
evidence: possibly the humorous creas- 
es of enjoyment deepened in the stout 
Pedelaborde’s triple chin; it may be 
that the sardonic twinkle behind the 
narrow gold-rimmed spectacles of M. 
Bougon took on extra significance; but 
all three were as demure as pussy-cats, 
not even exchanging a glance behind 
the overwhelming patrician headgear 
with the stupendous feathers—to see one 
another over it would have been im- 
possible without standing on the bench. 
This is the simple truth. without a par- 
ticle of exaggeration. My Aunt Juliet- 
ta at this date purchased from a fash- 
ionable milliner in the West End of 
London—— But my Aunt Julietta 
has no business on the Calais side of 
ithe English Channel !—let her and her 
bonnets wait! 

The General’s salute closed the re- 
view. The pupils presented arms, a su- 
perb effect of a hundred and fifty mus- 
kets, not infrequently thrilling parents 
to the bestowal of five-frane pieces; the 
six drummers beat the disperse as one 
overgrown hobbledehoy: the orderly 
ranks broke up. Discipline gave place 
to disorder. Boys ran, chasing one an- 
other and yelling, bovs_ skylarked, 
punching and wrestling, boys argued in 
eesticulatory groups, or whispered in 
knots of two or three together. 

The spectators on the painted benches 
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behind the railing had risen. Now 
they filed out by a door in the high- 
spiked wall behind the dusty _ lime- 


trees, in whose yellow-green blossoms 
the brown bees had been humming and 
droning all through the hot, bright day 
of June. The bees were also dusty, and 
the spectators were liberally powdered 
with dust, for the clumping, wooden- 
heeled, iron toe-capped School regula- 
tion shoes of the young gentlemen had 

raised clouds which would have done 
credit to the evolutions of a battery of 
horse. And the yearning desires of 
Hector Dunoisse were turning in the 
direction of a cooling draught of Mad- 
ame Cornu’s grenadine, or of the thin, 
vinegary, red ration-wine; when to him 
says Alain-Joseph-Henri-Jules de Moul- 
ny: 

“Tell me, Redskin, didst thou twig 
my respected grand-mamma perched in 
the front row between a variegated she- 
cockatoo and a moulting old female 
fowl, who held her head on one side, 
and cried into a clean starched pocket- 
handkerchief?” 

“She did not ery!” warmly contra- 
dicted the young gentleman thus as- 
sailed. “Tt is her cold-in-the-head that 
never gets well until she goes back to 


England for her holiday once a year; 
and then she has migraine instead. All 
the Smithwick family are like that, 


Miss Smithwick says; it is an inherited 
delicacy of the constitution.” 

‘« “Smizzique Mees Smeez- 
veek.’ There’s a name to go to 
bed with, ’ pursued de Moulny, 
his thick lips, that were nearly always 
chapped, curling back and upwards in 
his good-natured schoolbov’s — grin. 
“And how old is she?—your Sm——. 
I cannot say it again! And why 
does she wear a bonnet that was raked 
off the top of an ash-harrel, and a shaw] 
that came off a hook at the morgue?”’ 


Young Hector had been conscious of 
the antiquated silk bonnet, in hue the 
faded maroon of pickling-cabbage, sad- 
ly bent as to its supporting framework 
of stiffened gauze and whalebone, by 
the repeated tumbles of the bonnet- box 
containing it off the high top-corner of 
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the walnut wardrobe in Miss Smith- 
wick’s sleeping-apartment at home in 
the Rue de la Chaussee-d’Antin. It had 
been eating into him like a blister all 
through the General’s inspection, that 
venerable wintry headgear, with its 
limp veil like a sooty cellar-cobweb, de- 
pending from its lopsided rim. ‘To say 
nothing of the shawl, a venerable vel- 
low cashmere atrocity, with long strag- 
eling white fringes, missing here and 
there, where the tooth of Time had 
nibbled them away. But though these 
articles of apparel made good Smith- 
wick’s ex-pupil feel sick and hot with 
shame, they were not to be held up to 
ridicule. That was perfectly clear. ... 

Hector could not have told vou why 
the thing was so clear; even as he thrust 
a challenging elbow into the big de 
Moulny’s fleshy ribs, turning pale 
under the red Egyptian granite tint of 
skin that had earned him his nickname 
from these boys, his comrades—who 
like other bovs all the world over, had 
recently fallen under Fenimore Coop- 
er’s spell—and said, with a dangerous 
elitter in his black-diamond eves: 

“T do no know how old she is—it is 
not possible for a gentleman to ask a 
lady her age. But she is a lady!” he 
added, neatly intercepting the contra- 
diction before it could be uttered. “Une 
femme de bon ton, une femme comme 
i] faut. Also she dresses as a lady 
should appropriately, grace- 
fullv. elegantly. ”’ He added 
grandiloquently, tapping the brass hilt 
of his little School hanger: “T will 
teach you with this. M. de Moulny, to 
admire that bonnet and that shawl!” 

“Nom dun petit honhomme!” splut- 
tered the astonished de Moulny. But 
there was no relenting in Hector’s hard 
voung face, though he was secretly sick 
at the pit of his stomach and cold at 
heart. 

“T will fight vou!” he repeated. 

De Moulny, always slow to wrath. 
began to lose his temper. The out- 
spoken compliments of Monsieur the 
General had stung, and here was a 
more insufferable smart. Also, it was 
a bosom friend who challenged. One 
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may be angry with an enemy; it is the 
friend become foe who drives us to 
frenzied rage. 

He said, pouting his fleshy lips, 
sticking out his obstinate chin, staring 
at the changed unfriendly face, with 
eyes grown hard as blue stones: 

“T do not know that T ean oblige you 
by giving you the opportunity of learn- 
ing how quickly boasters are cured of 
brag. Fer one thing. I have my stripe,” 
he added, holding up his head and 
looking arrogantly down his nose. 

“Since vesterday,” agreed Hector. 
pointedly. “And after to-day you will 
not have it. The squad-paper will hang 
beside another fellow’s bed—M. the 
Commandant will have reduced vou to 
the ranks for uncleanliness on parade. 
So we will fight to-morrow.” 

“Possibly!” acquiesced de Moulny, 
his heavy cheeks quivering with anger, 
his thick hands opening and shutting 
over the tucked-in thumbs. “Possibly !”’ 
he repeated. Tis sluggish tempera- 
ment once fairly set alight, burned with 
the fierce roaring flame and the inean- 
descent heat of a fire of cocoanut-shell. 
And it was in his power to be so well re- 
venged! He went on. speaking through 
his nose: 


“As it is only since vesterday that 
you became legitimately entitled to 
carry the name vou bear, vou mav be 
admitted to know somethinz of what 
happened vesterdav.” Tle added: “But 
of what will happen to-morrow, do not 
make too sure. for T may decline to do 
vou the honor of correcting you. It is 
possible, that!” he added. as Hector 
stared at him aghast. “A gentleman 
may he a bastard—T have no objection 
to a bar-sinister. But you are 
not only vour father’s son—vou are al- 
so vour mother’s! We de Moulnvs are 
ultra-Catholic——”’ This was excellent 
from Alain-Joseph-Henri-Jules, whose 
chaplet of beads lay rolling in the dust 
at the bottom of the kit-locker at his 
hed-foot, and who was scourged to Com- 
munion by the family Chaplain at 
Christmas and Easter, and at the Fete 
Dieu. “Ultra-Catholic. And your 
mother a carmelite nun!” , 
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“My mother assumed the Veil of 
Profession when I was eight years old. 
With my father’s consent and the ap- 
proval of her Director,” said Hector, 
narrowing his eyelids and speaking be- 
tween his small white teeth. ‘Therefore 
I may be pardoned for saying that the 
permission of the family of de Moulny 
was not indispensable, nor required.” 

Retorted de Moulny and it was 
strange how the rough, uncultured in- 
tonations, the slipshod grammar, the 
slang of the exercise-yard and the 
schoolroom, had been instinctively re- 
placed in the mouths of these boys by 
the phraseology of the outer world of 
men: 

“You are accurate, M. Hector Dun- 
oisse, in saying that your mother was 
received into the Carmel when you were 
eight years old. What you do not ad- 
mit, or do not know, is that she was a 

rofessed Carmelite when you were 
orn.” He added, with a pout of dis- 
gust: “It is an infamy, a thing like 
that!” 

“The infamy is yours who slander 
her!” cried out Hector in the quaver- 
ing staccato squeak of fury. ‘You lie! 
dv you hear? — You lie!” And 
struck de Moulny in the face. 


VIL. 





Followed upon the blow a spluttering 
oath from de Moulny, succeeded hy a 
buzzing as of swarming hornets, as the 
various groups scattered over the exer- 
cise-ground broke up and consolidated 
into a crowd. Hector and de Moulny, 
as the nucleus of the said crowd, were 
deafened by interrogations, suffocated 
by the smell of red and blue dye, pers- 
piration and pomatum, choked by the 
dense dust kicked up by thick, wooden- 
heeled, iron toe-capped shoes (each pu- 
pil blacked his own, not neglecting the 
soles—at cockcrow every morning)— 
jostled, squeezed, hustled and mobbed 
by immature personalities destined to 
be potential by-and-by in the remould- 
ing of a New France—the said person- 
alities being contained in ba _ Pe 
breeches and coarse blue, black-belted 
blouses. All the eyes belonging to all 
the faces under the high-crowned, 
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shiny-peaked caps of undress wear, 
faces thin, faces fleshy, faces pimply, 
faces high-colored or pale—were round 
and staring with curiosity. The Red- 
skin had challenged de Moulny! But 
de Moulny was his superior officer! The 
quarrel was about a woman. Sacred 
name of a pipe! Where was the affair 
to come off? In the Salle de Danse?— 
empty save at the State-appointed per- 
iods of agility occurring on two days in 
the week. In the yard behind the De- 
partment of Chemistry? That was a 
good place! 

Meanwhile a duologue took place be- 
tween the challenged and the challeng- 
er, unheard in the general hubbub. 
Said de Moulny, blotchily pale except- 
ing for the crimson patch upon one 
well-padded cheekbone, for his mad- 
ness was dying out in him, and he was 
beginning to realize the thing that he 
had done: | 

“What I have said is true: upon my 
honour! I heard it from my father. Or, 
to be more correct, I heard my father 
tell the story to M. de Beyras, the Min- 
ister of Finance, and General d’Arville 
at the dinner-table only last night.” He 
added: “My grandmother and the 
other ladies had withdrawn. I had 
dined with them— it being Wednesday. 
Perhaps they forgot me, or thought I 
was too deep in the dessert to care what 
they said. But if my mouth was stuff- 
ed with strawberries and cream, and 
peaches and bon-bons, my ears were 
empty, and I heard all I wanted to 
hear.” 


The crowd was listening now with all 
its ears. That image of de Moulny 
gormandising tickled its sense of fun. 
There was a general giggle, and the 
corners of the mouths went up as 
though pulled by one string. De Moul- 
ny, sickening more and more at his 
task of explanation, went on, fumbling 
at his belt: 

“As to remembering, that is very 
easy. Read me a page of a book, or a 
column of a newspaper twice—I will 
recite it you without an error, as you are 
very well aware. I will repeat you this 
that I heard in private, if you prefer 
it? 

Hector, between his small square 
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teeth, said — the appetite of what he 
longed to say. “There can be 
no privacy in a place like this, I prefer 
that you should speak out, openly, be- 
fore all here!” 

There was a silence about the boys, 
broken onlv by a horse-laugh or two, a 
whinnying giggle. The piled-up faces 
all about, save one or two, were grave 
and attentive, the hands, clean or dirtv. 
generally dirty, by which the listeners 
upon the outer circle of the interested 
crowd supported themselves upon the 
shoulders of those who stood in front of 
them, unconsciously tightened their 
grip as de Moulny went on, slowly and 
laboriously, as though repeating an im- 
position, while the red mark upon his 
cheek deepened to blackish blue: 

“How Marshal Dunoisse originally 
prevailed upon Sister Térése de Saint 
Francois, of the Carmelite Chaeent of 
Widinitz in Southern Bavaria, to break 
her vows for him, I have no idea. I 
am only repeating what I have heard. 
and TI did not hear that. He went 
through a kind of ceremony with her 
before a Protestant pastor in Switzer- 
land: and three years subsequently to 
the birth of their son, induced a French 
Catholic Priest, ignorant ,of course. 
that the lady was a Religions—to ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Marriage.” 
De Moulny stopned to lick his dry lips, 
and pursued: “By that ceremony you 
were made legitimate. per siuhsequens 
matrimonium. according to Canon 
Law.” He syllabled the Latin as cons- 
cientiously as a sacristan’s parrot might 
have done. “There is no doubt of the 
truth of all this: my father said it to 
M. de Beyras and the General, and what 
mv father says is so—he never speaks 
without being sure!” 

Hector knew a pang of envy of this 
bov who owned a father capable of in- 
spiring a confidence so immense. But 
he never took his eves from those slow- 
ly moving lips of de Moulny,’s, as the 
words came dropping out. 

“Having made Madame his wife. and 
legitimatized her son bv the marriage. 
Monsieur the Marshal instituted legal 
proceedings to recover the dowry paid 
by Madame’s father, the Hereditary 
Prince of Widinitz, to the Mother Pri- 
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oress of the Carmelite Convent when his 
daughter took the Veil. Monsieur the 
Marshal did not think it necessary to 
tell Madame what he was doing 
Her determination some vears later, to 
resume the habit of the Carmelite 
Order — provided the Church she had 
outraged would receive her—was viol- 
ently opposed by him. But eventually” 
de Moulnv’s eves flickered hetween 
their thick evelids. and he licked his 
lips again as though Hector’s hot stare 
scorched them—“eventually he permit- 
ted it to be clearly understood: he stat- 
ed in terms, the plainness of which 
there was no mistaking, that. if the 
Church would repay the dowrv of the 
Princess Marie Bathilde von Widinitz 
to the hushand of Madame Dunoisse, 
Qeur Térése de Saint Francois might 
return to the Carmel whenever she felt 
disnosed.” 

Hector was sick at the pit of his stom- 
ach with loathing of the picture of a 
father evoked. He blinked his stiff 
evelids, clenched and unclenched his 
hot hands, opened and shut his mouth 
without bringing anv words out of it. 
The Catholics among the listeners un- 
derstood why very well. The Free- 
thinkers vawned or smiled, the Athe- 
ists sneered or tittered. the Protestants 
wondered what all the rumpus was 
about? And de Moulnv went on: 

“Here M. de Bevras broke in. He 
said: ‘The Swiss innkeeper spoke there!’ 
T do not know what he meant bv that 
The General answered, sniffine the hou- 
auet of the Burgundy in his glass: 
‘Rather than the Brieand of the Grand 
Armv!’ Of course, T understood that 
allusion perfectly well!” 

The prolonged effort of memorv had 
taxed de Moulny. He puffed. Hector 
made vet another effort. and got out in 
a strangling croak: 

“The—the dowry. 
coed in ——T?” 

De Moulny wrinkled his nose as 
though a nastv smell had offended the 
organ. al 

“Unfortunately he did, although the 
money had been expended by the 
Prioress in clearing off a building-deht 
and endowing a Honsé of Mérey for 


He did not sue- 
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the incurable sick poor. I do not know 
how the Prioress managed to repay it. 
Probably some wealthy Catholic noble- 
men came to her aid. But what 1 do 
know is that the reply of the Reverend 
Mother to Monsieur the Marshal, con- 
veyed to him through Madame Du- 
noisse’s Director, ran like this: ‘We 
concede to you this money, the price of 
a soul. Sister Térese de Saint francois 
will return to the Convent forthwith. ” 

Hector groaned: 

“Tt was a great sum, this dowry?” 

‘““My father says,” answered de Moul- 
ny, “the amount in silver thalers of 
Germany, comes to one million, one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand of 
our francs. That will be forty-five 
thousand of your Iinglish sovereigns,” 
he added with a side-thrust at Hector’s 
weakness of claiming, on the strength 
of a bare month’s holiday spent in the 
foggy island, an authoritative acquain- 
ance with its coinage, customs, scenery, 
people and vernacular. ‘‘The money,’ 
he went on, “was bequeathed to the 
Princess Marie Bathilde von Widinitz 
by her mother, whose dowry it had 
been. My father did not say so; pos- 
sibly that may not be true.” 

Hector’s brows knitted. He mum- 
bled, between burning anger and cold 
disgust : 

“What can he have wanted with all 
that money? He had enough before!” 

“Some men never have enough,” 
said de Moulny, in his cold, heavy, con- 
temptuous way. “What did he want it 
for? Perhaps to gamble away on the 


ereen cloth or on the Bourse! Perhaps 
to spend upon his mistresses! Perhaps 
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to make provision for you. 

“T will not have it!” snarled Hector. 

“Nor would I in your place,” said 
de Moulny with one of his slow nods. 
“T like money well enough, but money 
with that taint upon it! Robbed 
from the dying poor, to—bah!”’ He 
spat upon the trodden dust. “Now 
have you heard enough?” He added 
with an inflection that plucked at Hec- 
tor’s heartstrings: “It did not give me 
pleasure listening to the story, I assure 
you.” 
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“Thank you!” 
The utterance was like a sob. De 


Moulny jumped at the sound, looked 
ubout him at the staring faces, back at 
ihe face of the boy who had been his 
friend, and to whom he had done an 
lujury that could never be undone, and 
cried out wildly : 

“Why did you challenge me just now 
tor a gaffe—a mere piece of stupid jok- 
iIng—about the bonnet of an old woman 
who snivels in a pocket-handkerchief? 
Do you not know that when once I get 
angry | am as mad as all Bicétre? I 
~wear to you that when I listened to 
that story it was with the determina- 
tlon never to repeat it!—to bury it!— 
to compel myself to forget it! Yetin a 
few hours Ile choked and bog- 
gled, and the shamed blood that dyed 
lis solid, ordinarily dough-colored 
countenance, obliterated that deepen- 
ing bruise upon the cheekbone. “I 
apologise!’ he at last managed to get 
cut. “Il have been guilty of an unpar- 
donable meanness! I ask you, before 
all here, to forget it! I beg you to for- 
give mel” 

Hector said, in pain for the pain that 
was written in de Moulny’s face: 

‘De Moulny, I shall willingly accept 
your apology—after we have fought. 
You must understand that the lady of 
whose bonnet you spoke offensively is 
my old English governess, once my 
mother’s dame de compagnie. If 
she dried her eyes when she looked at 
me it must have been because she was 





thinking of my mother, whom’ she 
loved: and—I must have satisfaction 


for your contempt of those tears. 
And—you have refused to fight me be- 
cause of my birth, you have told me of 
my mother’s sin, and of the sacrilege 
committed by my father. Do you not 
understand that this duel must take 
place? There can be no one who 
thinks otherwise here?” 

Hector looked about him. There 
was a sudden buzz from the crowd that 
said ‘No one!” 

De Moulny said, with his eyes upon 
the ground: “I understand that I have 
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been a brute and a savage. ‘The meet- 
ing shall be where you please. 1 name 
my cousin Albert de Moulny for my 
second, unless he is ashamed to appear 
for one who has disgraced his name?” 

lt was so terrible, the bumptious, ar- 
rogant de Moulny’s self-abasement, that 
Hector turned his eyes elsewhere, and 
even the most callous among the gazers 
winced at the sight. Albert de Moulny, 
red and lowering, butted his way to the 
side of his principal, savagely kicking 
ihe shins of those boys who would not 
move. Hector, catching the alert eye 
of Pédelaborde, a fat, vivacious, brown- 
skinned, button-eyed youth who had 
the School Code of Honor at his 
stumpy finger-ends, and was known as 
ihe best fencer of the Junior Corps, 
gave him a beckoning nod. 

“Sapristi/” panted the nephew of the 
man of teeth, as he emerged, smiling 
but rather squeezed, from the press of 
bodies, “‘so you are going to give the 
fat one rhubarb for senna? ‘Ten times 
1 thought you on the point of falling 
into each other’s arms! I held on to 
my ears from pure fright!—there has 
not been an affair of honor amongst 
the Juniors for three months; we were 
getting mouldy! By-the-way, which of 
us is to prig the skewers from the Fenc- 
ing Theatre? De Moulny Younger or 
me? 1 suggest we toss up. As for de 
Moulny Elder—he is a bad swordsman 
—you are better than decent! J say 
It rests with you to cut his 
claws and his tail. He is stronger than 
you. ... Saperlipopette! he has the 
arms of a blacksmith, but there are cer- 
tain ruses to be employed in such a 
case—I said ruses, not tricks!—to gain 
time and tire a long-winded opponent. 
lor example — saisissez-vous!/ — you 
could stamp upon one of your oppon- 
ent’s feet during a corps a corps, thus 
creating a diversion——” 

“T am no blackguard . . . whatever 
else I may be!” said his principal sulk- 
ily. 

‘“_Or if you felt in need of a rest,” 
pursued the enthusiast Pédelaborde, 
‘vou could catch your point against the 
edge of de Moulny’s guard, so as to 
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bend it. Then a halt is called for 
straightening the steel, and meanwhile 
—you get your second wind. It is 
very simple! Ur—you could permit 
your sword to fall when his blade beats 
yours. . . De Moulny would never 
do a thing like that, you say? not so 
dishonorable! Oh! que si/ And I said 
these devices might be practised in case 
of need—not that they were in good 
form. For example! You could, if he 
lunges—and de Moulny’s lunge is a 
nasty thing!—you could slip and over- 
balance. Fall to the ground, I mean, 
point up, so that he gets hit in that big 
belly of his. It’s an Italian mounte- 
bank-trick, I don’t recommend it, 
French fencing keeps to the high lines. 
But—tiens, mon oeil/—to skewer him 
like a cockchafer, that would be a 
lark!” 

“Your idea of a lark makes me 
sick!” broke out Hector, so savagely 
that Pédelaborde’s jaw dropped and his 
eyebrows shot towards his hair. Then: 

“Messieurs The Pupils! Return To 
Your Srupies!” bellowed the most 
bull-voiced of the three Sergeants of the 
Line, appointed to assist the Captain- 
Commandant in the drilling and disci- 
plining of the young gentlemen of the 
Junior Corps. 

The deafening gallop of three hun- 
dred regulation shoes followed as Mes- 
sleurs the Pupils surged across the pa- 
rade-ground, mobbed a moment at the 
wide pillared entrance to the Hall of 
the Class-Rooms, then foamed, a roar- 
Ing torrent of boyhood, up the iron- 
_ staircase into the gallery where 
the accoutrements were rac 
brass-mounted muskets “ar ak. 
clattering that woke the echoes in every 
stone-flagged passage and every high- 


ceilinged room of the big, raw, 
draughty building. ; 
Hector had _ prophesied correctly. 


Before evening roll-call a further, de- 
liberate, purposefully-flagrant breach of 
propriety on the part of de Moulny had 
caused him to be relieved of the respon- 
sibilities, with the galon of Corporal. 
The duel was fought before reveille of 
the following day. 
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Perhaps half-a-dozen cadets were 
present beside the principals and their 
seconds. Deft Peéedelaborde had pur- 
loined a pair of foils from one of the 
wall-cases of the School of Fence. ‘The 
combat took place according to the most 
approved conditions of etiquette, at the 
rear of the Department of Chemistry, 
whose thick-walled, high-windowed 
rows of laboratories harbored no pos- 
sible observers at that hour. Lvery- 
body wore an expression of solemnity 
worthy of the ocasion. Pédela- 
borde was on his best behaviour. As he 
himself said afterwards, “As good as 
bread.” 

The buttons were ceremoniously 
broken off the foils. The opponents, 
stripped to their drawers, were placed: 
.. . Hector looked at the big fleshy 
white body of de Moulny, the deep 
chest and barrelled ribs heaving gently 
with the even breathing, and a shudder 
went through him. He was remember- 
ing something that Pédelaborde had 
said. And his blade, when measured 
against that of his antagonist, shook so 
that Pédelaborde could barely restrain 
a whistle of dismay. 

“My man has got the venette!” he 
thought, as de Moulny Younger gave 
the word, and the duellists threw them- 
selves on guard. Yet palpably the ad- 
vantage was with his man. If not like 
Hamlet, fat and scant of breath, de 
Moulny Elder was too much addicted 
to the consumption of pastry, sweets 
and fruit to be in hard condition. The 
contrast between his sallow impassive 
bulk, its blonde whiteness intensified by 
the vivid green of a vine whose foliage 
richly clothed the wall that was his 
background, and the lithe slimness of 
Dunoisse, the slender boyish frame- 
work of bone covered with tough young 
muscle and lean flesh, the unblemished 
skin colored like the red Egyptian 
granite, was curious to see. 

A cat glared and humped and spat 
upon the wall behind de Moulny, 
brandishing a hugely magnified tail. 
Another cat growled and cursed hide- 


ously, below upon the grass-fringed 
flagstones. The rankness of their hate 


tainted the cool clean air. De Moulny, 


square tower of St. 
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who loathed vile smells, and was 
qualmishly sensible of his empty stom- 
wch, sniffed and grimaced. . . And 


au pale rose-and-golden sunrise illumin- 
ated the lower edges of long fleets of 
pearl-white, pearl-grey-mottled clouds, 
travelling north- westwards at the bid- 
ding of the morning breeze. The 
ktienne and the 
magnificent towering dome-crowned 
dome of the Pantheon beyond, shone 
out in vivid delicate aquarelle-tints of 
slate-blue and olive-green, of umber and 
warm brown. The squat labora- 
tory annexe, bristling with furnace- 
shafts, that made one side of the ob- 
long, walled enclosure where the boys 
had met to fight; the big barrack-like 
buildings of the School, were touched 
to a certain beauty by the exquisite 
pure light, the clear freshness of the 
new day. And as the sparrows of Paris 
began to chirp and flutter, her cocks to 
crow, her pigeons to preen and coo-coo, 
and her milk-carts to clatter over her 
historic paving-stones—not yet replaced 
hy the invention of Macadam—the hor- 
rible thing befell. 

You cannot fence even with the but- 
toned foil, either for play or practice, 
without being conscious that the prim- 
itive murderer has his part in you. 
These boys, coming to encounter half- 
heartedly, yielded ere long to the fas- 
cination of the deadliest zame of all. 
The strangeness of the unmask- 
ed face, and the bare body op- 
posed to the point, wore off. 
Hector and de Moulny, at first 
secretly conscious of their immaturity, 
painfully anxious to comport them- 
selves with dignity and coolness in the 
eyes of their fellows, mentally clinging 
with desperation to evasive Rules, for- 
got their inexperience, and rose above 
their youth, in the heat and strength 
and fury of that lust to slay... . 
And by-and-by de Moulny had a jag- 
ged bleeding scratch upon the forearm, 
and Hector a trickling scarlet prick 
above the collar-bone, and now they 
fought in earnest, as Man and other 
predatory animals will, each having 
tasted the other’s blood. 

De Moulny’s wide, heavy parry, car- 
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ried out time after time with the same 
sulf, sweeping pump-handle movement 
of the arm, had warded off the other’s 
sudden savage attack in quinte. He 
disengaged, dallied in a clumsy feint, 
made a blundering opening, delivered 
one of his famous long-armed lunges. 
Ilector, in act to riposte, trod upon a 
slug in the act of promenading over 
the dew-wet flagstones, reducing the 
land-molluse of the rudimentary shell 
to a mere streak of sliminess; slipped 
on the streak, made an effort to recover 
his balanée, and fell, in the seated posi- 
tion sacred to the Clown in the knock- 
about scenes of a Pantomime, but with 
the right wrist at the wrong angle for 
the ducal house of de Moulny. 

Your schoolboy is invariably enter- 
tained by the mishap of the sitter-down 
without premeditation. At Hector’s 
farcical slide and bump the spectators 
roared; the seconds grinned despite 
their official gravity. De Moulny 
laughed too, they said afterwards; even 
us the broken point of the foil pierced 
the abdominal bulge above the tightly 
tied silk handkerchief that held up his 
thin, woollen drawers. A moment he 
hesitated, his heavy features flushed to 
crimson; then he said, with a queer 
kind of hiccup, staring down into Hec- 
tor’s horrified eyes: 

“That spoils my breakfast!” 

And with the scarlet flush dying out 
in livid deadly paleness, de Moulny 
collapsed and fell forwards on the blade 
of the sword. 


Vill 


The Penal Department of the Roya! 
School of Technical Military Instruc- 
tlon, so soon to become an institution 
where the vouth of the nation were 
taught to fight for Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity under the banner of 
the Second Republic of France—,the 
Penal Department was a central passage 
in the basement of the Instructors’ 
Building, with an iron-grated gate at 
either end, and a row of seven cool 
stone cells on either side, apartments 
favorable to salutary reflection, con- 
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taining within a space of ten square 
feet a stool, and a window boarded to 
ihe upper panes. 

In one of these Pupil 130, guilty of 
an offence of homicidal violence 
ugainst the person of a schoolfellow, 
was subjected to cold storage, pending 
the Military Court Martial of Inquiry 
which would follow the sentence pro- 
nounced by the Civil Director-in-Chief 
of Studies. Pending both, the offender, 
deprived of his brass-handled hanger 
and the esteem of his instructors, nour- 
ished upon bread and water—Seine 
water in those unenlightened days, and 
Seine water but grudginly dashed with 
the thin red vinegary ration-wine—had 
nothing to do but sit astraddle on the 
three-legged stool, gripping the wooden 
edge between his thighs, and remember 
——and remember. 

And see, painted on the semi-obscur- 
ity of the dimly lighted cell, de Moul- 
ny’s plume of drab-colored fair hair 
crowning the high, knobbed, reflective 
forehead; the stony-blue eyes looking 
watchfully, intolerably, from their nar- 
row eye-orbits; the heavy blockish 
nose; the pouting underlip; the long, 
obstinate, projecting chin; the ugly, 
powerful, attractive young face moving 
watchfully from side to side on the col- 
umn of the muscular neck, in the hol- 
low at the base of which the first light 
curly hairs began to grow and mass 
together, spreading downwards over the 
broad chest and fleshy pectorals in a 
luxuriance envied by other boys, for to 
them hirsuteness meant strength, and 
to be strong, for a man, meant every- 
thing. 

He would hear de Moulnv grunt as 
he lunged. Tle would straighten his 
own arm for the riposte—tread on that 
thrice-accursed slug: feel the thing 
squelch under his foot and slip: land in 
the ridiculous sitting posture. bump! 
upon those inhospitable paving-stones, 
shaken. inclined to laugh, but horribly 
conscious that the point of the foil he 
still mechanically gripped had entered 
human flesh. . . 

That bulge of the big sallow bodv 
over the edge of the tightly tied white 
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silk handkerchief! Just there the stee! 
had entered. ... There was a little 
trickle of the dark red blood. .. . 


“That spoils my breakfast,” he would 
hear de Moulny say. He would 
see him leaning forward with the for- 
lorn schoolboy grin fixed upon his sear- 
let face. And then—there would 
be the facial change, from painful red 
to ghastly bluish-yellow, and the limp 
heavy body would descend upon him, 
a crushing, overwhelming weight. The 
foil had broken under it. ... Oh, 
God! And de Moulny would die... . 
And he, Hector Dunoisse, his friend, 
who loved him, as Jonathan, David, 
would be his murderer. 


He leaped up in franzy, oversetting 
the stool... Came podgy Pédela- 
horde in the twenty-ninth hour of a 
confinement that seemed to the prisoner 
to have endured for weeks, in the char- 
acter of one whose feet are beautiful 
upon the mountains. Undeterred by 
the fact that he possessed not the vestige 
of a voice, the dentist’s nephew had re- 
course to the method of communicating 
intelligence to one in durance vile, tra- 
Citionally hit upon by the Sieur Blon- 
del. <A free translation of the lay is 
appended: 


“You have not cooked his goose! 

(Although at the first qo-off it appeared 
uncommonly like it!) 

They've plugged him up with tow—(T 
mean the surgeons) 

If he does not inflame—(and the hegq- 
gar is as cool as a cucumber and as 

-—strong as a drayhorse!) 

He may possibly get over it. 

So keen up your pecker!” sang Pédela- 
horde. 


Upon the captive Ceur-de-Tion the 
song of the Troubadour could hardly 
have had a more tonic effect. Hector 
sang out joyfully in answer: 

“A thousand thanks. old bov!” and 
a savage access of appetite following on 
the revulsion from black despair to im- 
mense relief, he promptly nlumped 
down on his stiff knees, and began. to 
rummage in the semi-obscurity for one 
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of the stale bread-rations previously 
pitched away in disgust. And _ had 
found the farinaceous brickbat, and got 
his sharp young teeth in it, even as 
Pédelaborde was collared by the curly- 
whiskered, red-faced, purple-nosed ex- 
Sergeant of the Municipal Guard in 
charge of the Penal Department, and 
handed over to the School Police, as 
one arrested in the act of clandestinely 
communicating with a prisoner in the 
cells. 

The civil ordeal beneath the shining 
spectacles of the Director-in-Chief, as- 
sisted by the six Professors, the School 
Administrator, and the Treasurer, 
proved less awful than the culprit had 
reason to expect. 

An imposition; Plutarch’s “Life of 
Marcus Crassus” to be written out fairly 
without blots or erasures, three times, 
was inflicted. The address of the Di- 
rector-in-Chief moved five out of the 
six Professors to tears, so stately was if, 
so paternal, so moving in its expres- 
sions. The sixth Professor would have 
wept also, had he not, with his chin 
wedged in his stock and his hands fold- 


ed upon his ample waistcoat, been 
soundly, peacefully, sleeping in_ his 
chair. 


Monseigneur le Due had graciously 
entreated, said the Director-in-Chief, 
clemency for one whose voung, re- 
vengeful hand had well-nigh deprived 
him of his second son, and plunged 
himself and his exalted family in 
anxiety of the most cruel. The future 
of the voung sufferer, who, the Direc- 
tor-in-Chief was grateful to say, was 
pronounced by the surgeons to be pro- 
eressing favorably— (“Then he has not 
inflamed!” . thought Hector, with 
a tush of infinite relief.)—the future 
of M. Alain de Moulny must inevitably 
be changed by this deplorable occur- 
rence—a profession less arduous than 
the military must now inevitably be 
his. Tet him who had reft the crown 
of laurels from the temples of his com- 
rade reflect upon the grave conse- 
auences of his act. The Director-in- 
Chief ended, rapping the table as a sig- 
nal to the Professor who had not wept, 
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to wake up, “Pupil No. 130, you may 
now return to your studies, but, pend- 
ing the decision of the Military Trib- 
unal, you are Still Provisionally Under 
Arrest.” 

The verdict of the Military Tribunal! 
was in favor of the prisoner. It was 
decided that Pupil No. 130, roused to 
choler by an expression injurious to his 
family honor, had challenged Pupil 
No. 127 with justification. Having 
already undergone three days’ impris- 
onment, no further punishment than a 
reprimand for leaving the dormitory 
before beat of drum would be adminis- 
tered by the Court, which rose as M. 
the General gave the signal. And Hec- 
tor was free. 

But for many days after the com- 
pletion of those three unblotted copies 
of “Marcus Crassus” he did not see de 
Moulny. He hung about the 
Infirmary, waiting for scraps of intelli- 
gence as a hungry cat was wont to hang 
about the kitchen quarters. wistful- 
eved, hollow-flanked. waiting for elee- 
mosynary scraps. One of the two Sis- 
ters of Charity in charge took pity on 
him, perhaps both of them did. 
A day came when he was admitted into 
the long bare sunshiny ward. rs 
At the end nearest the high west win- 
dow that commanded a view of the 
flowery garden-beds and neat green 
erass-plats surrounding the house of 
Monsieur the Director-in-Chief, upon a 
low iron bedstead from which the cur- 
tains had been stripped away, lay 
stretched a long body, to which an un- 
pleasant effect of bloated corpulence 
was imparted by the wicker cage tha: 
held the bedclothes up. The 
long face that topped the hodv was verv 
white. a lock of ashen blonde hair 
drooped over the knobby forehead: the 
pouting underlip hung lax: the blue 
eves, less stonv than of old, looked out 
of hollowed orbits: a sparse and scatter- 
ed growth of fluffv reddish hairs had 
started on the lank jaws and long, pow- 
erful chin. Hector, conscious of his 
own egg-smooth cheeks. knew a mom 
entary pang of envy of that incipient 
beard. And then as de Moulny 
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erinned in the old cheerful boyish way, 
holding out a long attentuated arm and 
bony hand in welcome, something 
strangling seemed to grip him by the 
(eet. . . « 

Onlv de Moulny saw his tears. The 
Sister, considerately busy at the other 
end of a long avenue of‘tenantless beds 
with checked side-curtains, assiduously 
folded bandages at a little table, as the 
sobbing erv broke forth: 

“Oh, Alain, I always loved you!—I 
would rather you had killed me than 
have lived to see you lie here! Oh! 
Alain !—Alain !” 

“Tt does not matter.” said de Moul- 
ny, but his long upper lip quivered 
and the water stood in his own eyes. 
“They will make a priest of me now, 
that is all. She’—he jerked his chin 
in the direction of the busy Sister— 
“would sav the foil-thrust was a special 
erace. Tell me how Paris is looking? 
T have not seen the slut for—how 
long?” He began a laugh, and broke 
off in the middle, and gave a grimace 
of pain. Dame/—but that hurts!” he 
said hefore he could stop, and saw his 
smart reflected in the other’s shamed, 
wet face, and winced at it. 

“Pupil 127 must not excite himself 
or elevate his voice above a whisper in 
speaking. The orders of the Surgeon 
attending are stringent. It is my duty 
to see that thev are obeved.” 

Sister Edouard-Antoine had spoken. 
Hector rose up and saluted as the nun 
came gliding down the avenue of beds 
towards them. her beads clattering and 
swinging by her side, her black robes 
sweeping the well-sernbhed hoards. her 
finger raised in admonition, solicitude 
on the mild face within the coif of 
starched white linen. 

“Thev shall he obeved, my Sister,” 
said de Moulny in an elaborate whis- 
per. The Sister smiled and nodded. 
and went back to her work. Hector, on 
a rush-bottomed chair by the low bed. 
holding the hot. thin. bony hand, be- 
gan to say: | 

“T went out vesterdavy—-being Wed- 
nesday. Paris is looking as she always 
looks—-always will look, until England 
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and Russia and Germany join forces to 
invade France, and batter down her 
forts and spike her batteries, and pound 
her churches and towers and palaces 
.0 powder with newly-invented projec- 
tiles, bigger than any shell the world 
has ever yet seen, filled with some ful- 
minate of a thousand times the explos- 
ive power of gunpowder. uy 

“Go it!” whispered de Moulny. Then 
a spark of fanatical enthusiasm kindled 
in his pale blue eyes. ‘‘An explosive 
of a thousand times the power of gun- 
powder, you say!’’ he repeated. ‘Re- 
member that inspection, and the grimy 
neck and black hands that cost me my 
Corporal’s galon! I had been working 
in the Department of Chemistry that 
morning. I had got all that 
black on me through a blow-up in the 
laboratory. Nom dun_ petit bon- 
homme! I thought I had discovered 
it—then !—that explosive that is to 
send gunpowder to the wall. Listen— 

) 


“Do not excite yourself!” begged 
Hector. “for the Sister will turn me 
out.” 


De Moulny went on: “T shall pur- 
sue the thing no further, for how shall 
one who is to be a Catholic priest spend 
his time inventing explosives to destroy 


men? But—one day you may take up 
the thread of discovery where I left 
off.” 


“Or where the discovery went off!” 
suggested Hector. 

De Moulny grinned, though his eyes 
were serious. 

“Just so. But listen. I had been 
reading of the experiments made in 
1832 by Braconnot of Nancy, who con- 
verted woody fibre into a highly-com- 
bustible body by treating it with nitric 
acid. And I dipped a piece of carded 
cotton-wool in nitric, and washed it. 
Then I dipped it in concentrated sul- 
phuric. The sulphuric not only de- 
hvdrated the  nitric—saisissez?—but 
took up the water. Then it occurred to 
me to test the expansive power of the 
substance in combustion by packing it 
into a paper cone and lighting it. Well, 
I was packing the stuff with the end of 
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al aluminum spatula, into the little 
paper case, when—but you must have 
heard?” 

“Ps’st! Brroum! Boum!” Hector 
nodded. “I heard, most certainly! But 
let me now tell you of Wednesday.” He 
leaned forwards, gripping the seat of 
the rush-bottomed chair between his 
knees with his strong supple red hands 
us he had gripped the edge of the pris- 
on stool, and his bright black eyes were 
eager on de Moulny’s. 

‘First | went and looked up at the 
outside of the great Carmelite Convent 
in the Rue Vaugirard—the place where 
| was taken when I was eight years old, 
to say good-bye to my mother before 
she went away. Where she was 
going they would not tell me—nor, 
though I have always received a letter 
from her regularly twice a year, has 
there ever been any address or post- 
mark upon it by which I might be 
vulded to find out her whereabouts. But 
of course she is at Widinitz, in the Pri- 
ory Convent there. And it seems to me 
that she did right in returning. In her 
place T should have done the same. [Te 
says I say so because I have Carmel in 
mv blood!” 

A faint pink flush forced its way to 
the surface of de Moulny’s thick sallow 
skin. He whispered, averting his eyes: 

“You have spoken to him about 

6)? 

“When he heard of our—difference 
of opinion, he naturally inquired its 
cause.” 

Hector’s small square white teeth 
showed in a silent mocking laugh that 
was not good to see. “He thought I 
fought in defence of my father’s honor. 
He said so. He may say so again—but 
he will not think it now!” 

The boyish face changed and harden- 
ed at the recollection of that interview. 
Terrible words must have been exchang- 
ed between the father and the son. De 
Moulny, cadet of a family whose strong- 
est hereditary principle, next to piety 
towards the Church, was respect towards 
parents, shuddered under his wicker- 
basket and patchwork coverlet. There 
was a cautious tap at the black swing- 
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doors leading out upon the tile-paved 
passage. They parted, Madame Gau- 
bert appeared looking for the Sister, 
caught her mild eye as she glanced 
round from her work, beckoned with 
an urgent finger and the whole of her 
vivacious face. The Sister rose, 
the face vanished. As the doors closed 
hehind the nun’s noiseless black drap- 
erles, Hector took up his tale: 

“T said to him that the terms upon 
which he had permitted my mother to 
return to the bosom of the Church were 
infamous. He laughed at first at what 
he called my pompous manner and fine 
choice of words. He was very witty 
about the recovery of the dowry—called 
it ‘squeezing the Pope’s nose, ‘milking 
the black cow, and other things. All 
the while he pretended LO laugh, but he 
enashed his teeth through the laughter 
in that ugly way he has.” 

“T know!” de Moulny nodded. 

“Then he reproached me for unfilial 
ineratitude. Ile said it was to endow 
his only son with riches that he de- 
manded return of the dowry—the sur- 
render of the three-hundred-thousand 
silver thalers. . . . ‘You are a child 
now,’ he told me, ‘but when you are a 
man, When you need money for play, 
dress, amusements, pleasure, women, 
vou will come to me hat in hand.’ I 
said: ‘Never in my life! He 
told me: ‘Wait until vou are a man!’ ” 

Hector pondered and rubbed his ear. 
De Moulny cackled faintly. 

“THe tweaked vou well when he told 
vou to wait, I see!” 

Hector nodded. erimacing. 

“To pull the hair, or tweak the ear. 
that was his Emperor’s habit, when he 
Was In temper. My 
father copies the habit, just as he carries 
Spanish snuff loose in the pockets of 
his buff nankeen vests and wears his 
right hand in the bosom—so!”’ He im- 
itated the historic pose and went on: 
‘Tle kept it there as he pinched and 
wrung with the left finger and thumb” 

the speaker gingerly touched the 
martvred ear—‘“‘laughing all the time. 
T thought my ear would have come off, 
but IT set my teeth and held my tongue. 


a cood 
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Then he let go and chucked me 
under the chin—another trick of the 
mperor’s. ‘A sprig of the blood-royal 
for Luitpold’s blood-pudding! That is 
not a bad return! We shall have a fine 
Serene Highness presently for those 
good people of Widinitz.’ And he went 
away laughing and scattering snuff all 
over his vest and knee-breeches ; he calls 
pantaloons ‘the pitiable refuge of legs 
without calves... Now, what did he 
mean by a Serene Ilighness for those 
good people of Widinitz?” 

“T—am—not quite sure.” De Moul- 
ny pastured upon a well-gnawed finger- 
nail, pulled at his jutting underlip, and 
looked wise. ‘What I think he meant 
I shall not tell you now—! What I 
want you to do now is to swear to me, 
solemnly, that you will never touch a 
france of that money.” 

“T have promised.” 

“A promise is: good, but an oath is 
better.” 

Hector began to laugh in a sheepish 
way, but de Moulny’s knobby forehead 
was portentous. ‘That mass of gold, re- 
claimed from the coffers of the Convent 
of Widinitz seemed to him the untouch- 
able thing; the taking it unpardonable 

an act of simony his orthodox Catho- 
lic gorge rose at. So, as Hector looked 
at him, hesitating, he gnawed and glow- 
ered and breathed until he lost patience 
and hit the basket that held up the bed- 
clothes with his fist, and whispered fur- 
iously : 

“Swear, 1f you value my friendship! 
And I—I will swear, as you once asked 
me—remember, Redskin !—as you once 
asked me!—to be your friend through 
life—to the edge of Death—beyond 
Death if that be permitted!” 

Ah me! It is never the lover who 
loves the more, never the friend whose 
friendship is the most ardent, who seeks 
the testing-proof of love or friendship, 
who demands the crowning sacrifice in 
return for the promise of a love that is 
never to grow cool, a loyalty that shall 
never fail or falter. 

Perhaps if the hoy who was now to 
repeat the vow that the other boy dic- 
tated had known at this juncture all 
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that its keeping was to involve, he 
would have taken it all the same. Here 
before him lay his chosen friend, 
brought to verge of that grave of which 
he spoke, laid low in the flower of his 
vouth, in the pride of his strength, bv 
the hand of him who loved him: the 
bright wings of his ambition clipped, 
the prosiac, sedentary life of a theolog- 
ical student unrolled before him instead 
of the alluring, vari-colored career of 
soldierly adventure, his well-loved re- 
searches in War-chemistry tabu for ever 
by that pale, prohibitory reflection of 
the priestly tonsure. Do you re- 
member that his will was as wax in the 
moulding hands? 

De Moulny’s Rosary. disinterred at 
the commencement of his wound-sick- 
ness from among the cake-crumbs and 
bits of flue at the bottom of his dormi- 
torv kit-locker by Sister Edouard-An- 
toine when searching for nighteaps. 
hung upon one of the iron knobs at the 
head of his bed. TTe reached up 
a long gaunt arm to get it: gave the 
blue string of lapis-lazuli beads, with 
the silver Paternosters and silver-scroll- 
ed and figured Crucifix, into Hector’s 
hands, bade him, in a tone that 
already had something of the ecclesiast- 
ical authoritv, kiss the sacred Symbol 
and repeat the vow. 

““*T. Hector-Marie-Avmont-von Wid- 
initz Dunoisse, solemnly swear and de- 
pose’—where did de Moulny get all the 
big words he knew? ‘swear and 
depose that I will never profit by one 
penny of the dowry of three-hundred- 
thousand silver thalers paid to the Prior- 
ess of the Convent of Widinitz as the 
dowry of my mother. the Princess 
Marie-Bathilde von Widinitz, otherwise 
Dunoisse, in religion Sister Térése de 
Saint Franeois. So help me, Almighty 
God, and our Blessed Lady! Amen.’ ”’ 

He kissed the Crucifix de Moulny 
put to his lips, and de Moulny took the 
oath in his return: 

“And 8 Alain-Joseph-Henri-Jules de 
Moulny, solemnly swear to be a faithful, 
true, and sincere friend to Hector-Marie- 
Aymont - von Widinitz Dunoisse, 
through Life to the edge of Death, and 
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bevond Death—if that be 
In Nomine Paris et Filio 
Sancto. Amen.” 


permitted? 
et Spiritu 


IX. 


Tue Crucifix was duly saluted, the 
Rosary hung back upon the bed-knob. 

“Embrace me now, my friend,” said 
de Moulny, his blue eves shining under 
a smooth forehead. Hector held out 
his hand. 

“We will shake hands as English 
bovs do. They ridicule our French 
wav of kissing, Miss Smithwick says.” 

“And we die of laughter,” said de 
Moulny,” when we see them hand a 
lady a cushion or a chair, or try to make 
a bow. If I had not this basket on my 
stomach T would get up and show you 
how my cousin Robert Bertham com- 
ports himself in a drawing-room. He 
is certainly handsome, but stiff! Tis 
haekbone must be a billiard-cue, nom 
Tun petit bonhomme! Yet he ean run 
and jump and row, for if he has not 
erace of an athlete he has the muscles 
of one. He was stroke of the Eton 
Kight last vear; thev rowed against the 
School of Westminster in a race from 
Windsor Bridge to Surly and back, and 
heat. They have beaten them again 
this vear, Bertham tells me in his last 
letter. He writes French with a spade, 
as M. Magne would say.” 

The nerves of both boys were ting- 
ling still with the recollection of the 
double compact they had sealed with 
an oath. Now they could look at one 
another without consciousness, and were 
olad to talk of Bertham, his English 
awkwardness and his British French. 
For mere humanity cannot for long to- 
gether endure to respire the thin crystal 
air of the Higher Emotions. It must 
come down, and breathe the common 
air of ordinary life. and talk of every- 
day things, or perish. So Hector listen- 


‘ed while de Moulnv held forth. 


“Bertham will be Bertham of Wraye 
when he succeeds to the peerage of his 
father. Tt is of ancient creation and 
highly respectable. THe is my cousin by 
virtue of an alliance between our houses 
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some eighteen years back, when mv 
grandmother’s voungest daughter—-my 
Aunt Gabrielle—married. Lord Berth- 
am, then Ambassador for England here 
You know the Enelish Emhassv in the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré? My 
grandmother did not approve of the 
union at first. the Berthams are Protes- 
tants of the English Establishment. 
But an agreement was arrived at with 
regard to mv aunt’s faith and the faith 
of her daughters. The sons, Robert 
and the vounger bov but that’s 
mv grandmother’s cross. she savs, that 
she has heretics for grandsons. . 
Mv Aunt Gabrielle is a charming per- 
son—T am verv fond of her. She boasts 
of heing English to the hackbone 

pleases her husband bv wearing no cos- 
tumes that are not from the ateler of a 
London couturiére—that must be her 
eross. though she does not sav so!” De 
Moulnvy grinned at his own joke. 

“Tow vou talk!” said Hector, flushed 
with admiration of his idol’s powers of 
conversation. 

“T like words,” said the idol, lightly 
taking the incense as his due. ‘Terms. 
expressions. phrases. combinations of 
these, please me like combinations in 
Chemistry. T do not enjoy composition 
with the pen: the tongue is my prefer- 
ence. Perhans IT was meant for a diplo- 
matic career.” Tis face fell as his eves 
resied upon the hasket that humped the 
bedelothes. Tt cleared as he added, with 
an afterthought: 

“Diplomacy is for priests as well as 
statesmen. Men of acumen and elo- 
quence are wanted in the Church.” De 
Moulny folded his lean arms behind his 
head, and perused the whitewashed ceil- 
ing. 


“Tell me more about vour cousin 
Bertham,.” Hector begged. to lure de 
Moulnv from the subject that had 
pricks for both. 

“You are more interested in him 
than T am,” said de Moulny. “He 


writes to me, but I have not seen him 
since T spent an autumn month at their 
chateau of Wrave in Peakshire_ two 
vears ago. Their feudal customs were 
interesting. but their society. 
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Just Heaven. how dull! Even my 
Aunt Gabrielle could not enliven us. 
And he—mv cousin Robert—who can- 
not fence, was scandalised because I do 
not box. Because T said: “If vou fight 
with vour fists, whv not with the teeth 
and the feet?” That T should speak of 
the savate—it made him verv nearly 
ill. He implored: ‘For God’s 
sake, never say that in the hearing of 
anv other Eton fellows: Thev’ll make 
mv life a hell if vou do!’ Sav that in 
English, Redskin. you who have the 
tonsue of John Bull at your finger- 
ends.” 

Hector translated the words into the 
original English and repeated them for 
de Moulny’s amusement. 

“Tt must he a queer place, that Eton 
of theirs.” went on de Moulny. “When 
thev leave to enter their Universities 
they know nothing. Of Mathematics, 
Chemistrv, Physics, Arithmetic, they 
are in ignorance. Their rowing and 
other sports —considered bv all infinite- 
lv more important than intellectual at- 
tainments—are ignored by the Direc- 
tors of the School, and vet—to these 
their chief efforts are addressed; to ex- 
cel in strength is the ambition above 
all. Thev are flogged for the most 
trifling offences, upon the naked per- 
con with a birch. by the Director-in- 
Chief of Studies, who is a clergyman of 
the Established Church. And_ the 
vounger bovs are servants to their 
elders.” 

“We make them so here,” said Hee- 
tor pointedly. ‘‘We subject them to 
the authority that others exercised over 
us, and that thev in their turn will use 
over others.” 

“Subjects are not serfs. These voung- 
er bovs of Eton are worse used than 
serfs. They call the svstem of torture 
‘fageing;’ it is winked at by the Dir- 
ectors,” explained de Moulny. “To be 
kicked: and tormented and beaten— 
that is to be fagged. To carry coals to 
make vour master’s fire, to bring him 
buckets of water from the pump, to 
<weep and dust and black his boots, 
make his hed and sleep on the floor 
without even a blanket if he does not 
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choose that you shall enjoy that lux- 
ury—that is to be fagged, as Bertham 
knows it. They are infinitely worse 
off than we, these sons of the English 
nobles and great landed gentlemen. 
And vet one thing that we have not 
got, they have:” de Moulny thrust out 
his underlip and wagged his big head, 
“and it is worth all—or nearly all these 
things we have that they have not. 
They are loval to each other. There is 
union among them. In Chemistry we 
know the value of cohesion. ; 
Well! There is cohesion among 
these Eton bovs. How much of it is 
there here? Not as much as—that!” 
He measured off an infinitesimal space 
upon the bitten finger-nail, and showed 
it to Hector, who nodded confirmative- 
lv, saying: 

“There is no currying favor with 
pions and tattling to masters, then? Or 
lending money at usury to other pupils 
—hein?”’ 

“No!” said de Moulny, with a frown- 
ing shake of the head. “There is none 
of that sort of thing. Because—Berth- 
am told me!—the bov who was proved 
to be guilty of it would have to leave 
Eton. Instantly. Or—it would come 
about that that bov would be found 
dead; and as to how he _ died”—he 
shrugged his shoulders expressively— 
‘it would be as possible to gain an ex- 
planation from the corpse, Bertham 
says, as to wring one from the resolute 
silence of the School.” 

Hector knew a delicious thrill of 
mingled horror and admiration of those 
terrible young Britons, who could main- 
tain honor among themselves by such 
stark laws, and avenge betrayal by 
sentence so grim. 
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“But there are other rules in the 
Code of Eton that are imbecile, also- 
lutely, on my honor, idiotic!” said de 
Moulny. “Not to button the lower but- 
ton of the waist-coat—that is one rule 
which must not be broken. Nor must 
Lower boys turn up their trousers in 
muddy weather, or wear greatcoats in 
cold, until their elders choose to set the 
example. And unless you are of high 
standing in the School, vou dare not 
roll your umbrella up. It is a presump- 
tion the whole School would resent. 
For another example, you are invar- 
iably to say and maintain that things 
others can do end that you cannot, are 
bad form. Bertham saw me make a fire 
one day, camp-tfashion, in five minutes: 
when he had been sweating like a 
porter for an hour without being able 
to kindle a dead stick. ‘It’s all very 
well,’ he said, with his eyebrows climb- 
ing up into his curly hair, ‘for a fellow 
to light fires; but to do servant’s work 
well is bad form, our fellows would 
say.’ ”’ 

“Why did you want a fire?” demand- 
ed Hector, balancing his rush-bottomed 
chair on one hind-leg. 

“To boil some water,” de Moulny 
answered, his eyes busy with the. flow- 
ery, sunshiny parterres of the Director’s 
garden. “Up on the Peakshire hills,” 
he added, a second later, “to heat some 
water to bathe a dog’s hurt leg. Oh! 
there’s not much of a story. Bertham 
and IT had been out riding; we had dis- 
mounted, tied our horses to a gate, and 
climbed Overmere Hill to look at a 
Roman camp that is on the top—very 
perfect: entrenchments, chariot-road, 
even sentry-shelters to be made out 
under the short nibbled grass. 





“Between Two Thieves” will be continued in the March 


issue of MacLean’s Magazine. 











Forster: Painter of Famous People 


No series of articles on Canadian Painting would be complete without reference 


to Portrait Painting. 
of Famous People, is reviewed. 


In this article the work of Mr. J. W. L. Forster, the Painter 
Many of his paintings of prominent men adorn the 
legislative halls and business institutions of the Dominion. 


Only a few are repro- 


duced in our illustrations as representative of the high standard of his work. 


By J. E. Staley 


“TT was in Paris that my role as a 
portrait painter was established. I was 
a student at Julian’s—the first Western 
Canadian who had crossed the ocean 
to study art in Europe. There it was 
that the archaic, not to say imbecile, 
methods of my former teachers were 
made evident. The rude jolt to mv 
self-conceit as a prize-winner in Cana- 
dian Exhibitions convinced me, if T 
needed conviction. that there was some- 
thine more to he learned. T honor the 
noted Master Boulanger, for it was he 
who set me drawing, evermore drawing. 
the simple but delicate forms in a groun 
of casts seattered in a corner of the old 
atelier. Of course T swallowed down mv 
humiliation. T knew that Boulanger 
meant auite well, because his own work, 
and still more Jules Lefebvre’s had al- 
ready opened my eyes. Their pictures 
had struck new notes in my range of 
human sympathies. T warmed to mv 
work, and, after a while. T perceived 
that a crowd of fellow students had 
sathered hehind me, and when I turn- 
ed to them they patted me on the back 
and insisted on shaking my hand— 
‘Why. Forster.’ thev said. ‘this is splen- 
did—Bravo! Bravol’ ” 

Forster thus refers to the decisive 
point of his career. “Afterwards,” he 
goes on to say. “when working from 
the life. the same good-hearted student 
enthusiasm punctuated the noisy at- 
mosphere of the atelier with demonstra- 
tions over mv resemblances (likeness- 
es). Just when T was feeling particu- 
larly jubilant Lefebvre came my way, 
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he passed many students and, peering 
over their heads, his gaze was fixed on 
my easel—‘Mon ami,’ he said, ‘that 
is good. Portraiture is your metier. 
Vous étes portraitist. Vous étes portrait- 
ist? My earlier masters’ encomiums were 
accentuated still more by what Fleury, 
my later teacher, said to me. It was 
just before the Spring Salon. ‘Forster,’ 
he said, ‘you are evidently marked out 
for a portrait painter of quality, give 
reins to your imagination, and your 
work will be of value in characteriza- 
tion and action.’ ” 

Zorn, December 31, 1850, at Norval, 
thirteen miles or so from the county 
seat of Halton, in Ontario, John Wvye- 
liffe Lowes was the second son of Thom- 
as Forster, a Justice of the Peace, who 
hailed from Cumberland, that British 
county of vigorous men, and of Martha 
Wilkinson, a Canadian by birth. Mr. 
Forster was a hard-working prosperous 
farmer, and a man of fine physique 
and noble character. Mrs. Forster 
came, too. of a right good stock, and 
was withal gifted with good taste. Mr. 
Forster was a man of culture, a great 
reader. and he had gathered together 
the best library of books in the coun- 
tv. He kept himself abreast of the 
political and literary movements of the 
times—the Forster household was the 
home of refinement and serious study. 

At the exceptionally early age of 
fifteen, voung Forster gained a teacher’s 
certificate. When the important ques- 
tion of deciding his career was reached 
his parents somewhat  unwilling- 
ly allowed him to follow’ the 
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inclinations as an 
had begun 


his 
four he 


bent of 

artist. At 
to draw subjects of the life around 
him—these came out as ““A man with 


a gun and a dog,” and such like. His 
mother’s sister noted the child’s occu- 
pation, and exercised much influence 





Portrait of J. W. L. 


upon her nephew’s early life. The 


work to which the young school prize- 
winner was first directed was as an as- 
sistant to a portrait painter in Toronto, 
who soon detected his pupil’s abilities 
and put him to work to color the large 
photographs of notable persons, which 
were all the vogue, so that they should 





the 
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assume the appearance of oil paintings. 
The lad strove to give his master satis- 
faction, although, from the first, he 
disliked the limitations of this oeccupa- 
tion. 

At twenty, Forster broke away from 
drudgery — of 


the photographic 


Forster, painted by himself. 


studio. He took a small back room, 
procured lamps and a plaster cast or 
two, hired a table and some chairs, 
invited such of his companions, as car- 
ed to join him, to form a painting 
class for mutual instruction. They 
could not afford a teacher, but they 
looked to Forster as their leader. They 
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worked in the evenings after the day’s 
work was over. Forster’s first picture 
to be exhibited in public was hung at 
the Toronto Fair in 1872: it was a por- 
trait, painted at night, of his master, 
Mr. Bridgeman. 
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George Theodore Berthon—an artist 
of talent—from Vienna, who had set- 
tled at Toronto in 1844, and painted 
portraits in oils and pastels. They talk- 
ed over the proposed journey, and Ber- 
thon gave much useful information and 





Thanksgiving service in Westminster Abbey in connection with Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 


Forster’s ambition to excel impelled 
him to paint night and day. The in- 
evitable happened—his health gave 
way, and it was arranged for him to 
take a voyage to Europe. Before he 
left Canada he paid many visits to 


advice. He directed Forster to make 
Paris his headquarters. 

“I was heartily welcomed,” he says, 
“by some Canadian students from East- 
ern Canada—Brymner, Harris, Pinhey 
and others. My first experience in 


Sig. 3. 
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Paris was trving, for I had no more’ most of my fellow students—I chose 
than fifteen dollars in my pocket. | rather as my companion, a young 
had the good fortune, however, to meet ['renchman, a chemist, with whom | 
with an English family settled in Paris. exchanged my English for his French.” 
named Gibson, who had relatives in With Jaeques Bonhomme, Forster 
Canada and whose portraits I had paint- made many excursions in and about 























Dr. Goldwin Smith. 


ed. They favored me with commis- Paris—the Forest of Fontainebleau and 

sions and paid me well for painting Barbizon, and further away Picardy 

their portraits. This put a few francs and Normandy. He noted new points 

into my pocket, and I was able to payin the scenery, the buildings, the peas- 

my way. I was never in the least at- antry and the general animation, and 

tracted by the Bohemian life lived by many charming studies found their 
Sig. 4. 
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way into his portfolios. Some of these 
Forster retains in his Toronto studio— 
“The Gates of Charles Jacques Garden’s 
Studio at Barbizon with the 
dow of Millet’s house opposite. 


sha- 
**( 1 0s- 
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it is a version of the old, old story |—a 
village maiden is seated on the handle 
of her wheel-barrow, over her bends a 
eood-looking youth, who has just 
reached up and gathered a bunch of 





Sir Isaac Brock, 


sips’’—-two Barbizon peasant women 
drawing water at a well in the wall and 
exchanging through the wellhead the 
tittle-tattle of the day. “An Idyll’— 


fresh apple blossoms, which he places 
in the girl’s hands. These pictures in- 
dicate that Forster might have been a 
very capable painter of genre, had he so 
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wished, for the arrangement, drawing, 
color, and illumination are all admir- 
able. 

Forster met with many amusing ex- 
periences during his four years’ sojourn 
in Paris and its environs. One day, 








Earl 


after breakfast at a café-restaurant, he 
missed his hat—a well-worn Christie. 
Nowhere could it be found, but, on the 
peg where he had placed it was a nar- 
row-brimmed, straight French topper. 
Appealing to the host, he was advised 


— 
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to take the none too 
and return it next day. Paying his ac- 
count he jauntily boarded a passing 
omnibus and was whirled away to his 
studio. What happened at the restau- 
rant a friend described “First a 


shiny headgear 


us, 








toberts. 


shout, a hubbub of voices and every 
man called to claim his hat, and the 
discovery of the pathetic Christie. This 
fitted ill the bullet head of the victim. 
Vociferous laughter kindled his rage, 
and a vehement appeal led on a rush 
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and hue and ery of waiters and loafers 
after passing busses: at their head, the 
portly, baldpated habitue 


nouncing the harmless  perquisitor. 


“Thousand names of a dog” and ex- 
pletives of every color entertained the 


whole neighborhood whilst the gibbet 
and division into unnameable elements 


awaited the return of the owner of the 


(‘hristie! 


loudly de- 
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women—some of these are reproduced 
with this article. 

Perhaps to Canadians the portrait of 
General Sir Isaac Brock is the most in- 
teresting. Forster was commissioned to 
paint a picture of the National hero for 
the Legislative Buildings at Toronto. 
Ifis’ first step Was to Cross the ocean to 


Cruernsey Brock’s birthplace — to 
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ln ISS3 Forster returned to Canada. 
Where news of his Paris successes had 
preceded him, and he was elected an 
\ssociate of the Royal Canadian Acad- 
emy. He set to work without delay to 
open his life’s gallery of portraiture— 
Which has extended to thirty vears, and 
wherein are the verisimilitudes of 
most of Canada’s famous men and 


Booth. 


search there the archives for memorials. 
lle found a chalk drawing by a lady 
friend of the Brocks, done in 1806. in 
the possession of the family, the tunic 
worn at Queenston Heights, ete. 
While engaged upon the work he re- 
ceived a visit from the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who claimed the study he 
was making for the States House of the 
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Island. This could not be eranted, but 
a replica was ordered, which Forster 
painted, and there it hangs to-day. 


Another famous soldier, Earl Rob- 
eris—the peoples’ idol “Rohe’’ sat to 
Forster in 1902, at his house in Port- 


land Place. London, for 
how in 
Queen’s Own Rifles. 


the portrait 


the Officers’ mess-room of the 
at the Armouries. 


S 
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of his last sitting, a re-arrangement was 
required, After careful scrutiny, il 
brief, emphatic “Right!” was his sol- 
diery compliment. 

Irom Mars to Venus is no great de- 
clension thev were ever linked togeth- 
er, and Forster’s lady sitters are quite 
as fascinating as his warriors are bold. 
Mrs. Timothy Eaton, Toronto, vields to 











eee 





Earl Grey. 


of which regiment he is Honorary Col- 
onel. The South African War was just 
ended, and King Edward VITI.’s Coron- 
ation drew on. ‘“‘Bobs” was full of an- 
imation and chatted freely. He was 
particularly anxious that the medal- 
ribbons, he wore in undress, should be 
depicted in correct order, and, as he 
had recelved two new orders on the day 


hol the 


stores 


Ho Wom as a worker is she 
mother of the world-famed Ol) 
Yonge Street? ‘“.\ very clever and at- 
tractive woman,” says Forster, “‘an ex- 
cellent sitter and a keen critic.” Her 
mouth displays strength of character, 
and her expression is a token of the 
lively interest she displays in all good 
works. This charming portrait was 
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painted in 1910. The portrait of Mrs. 
Wragge, née Miss Bébé Thompson, the 
eldest daughter of the late distinguished 
Premier of the Dominion, Sir John 
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of Sir William Mulock, is one of the 
many pretty, interesting children Fors- 
ter has painted. Ethel is a fairy of the 
flower garden, as merry as a cricket and 





Mrs. Timothy Eaton. 


Thompson, is a delightful pose and full 
of sentiment. She is in the dress she 
wore as a débutante on her presentation 
to the Countess of Aberdeen at Rideau 
Hall. Could any one imagine a more 
comely, or a merrier maid? Little 
Ethel Kirkpatrick, the granddaughter 


as light as a butterfly, and a sweetheart 
for us all. 

From the winsomeness of childhood 
to the austere bearing of Goldwin Smith 
is the gamut of human life and life’s 
emotions. His charm of manner, be it 
said, ever modified his serious moods. 
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A portrait of Mr. Forster's aged mother. 


The painting is not as yet completed, as from tite 


to time Mr. Forster adds new details and makes changes in the features of the subject 


[lis one request to Forster was “Don’t 
make me look sentimental!” On the 
contrary the pose is that most character- 
istic of the famous professor—he used 
so to sit, hand to head. The portrait 
was painted, in 1906, for the Governing 
Body of Cornell University, of which 
Goldwin Smith has been such a distin- 


cuished ornament. John R. Booth, 
known to men of commerce by the 
high-sounding title ‘The Lumber 


King,” was born in 1826. He began 


life as a simple roadmaker but speedily 
amassed fame and fortune. [lis title, 
however, came not from his prowess in 
lumber-rolling, but from his gigantic 
monetary lumber operations. His name 
has become a household word where en- 
ergy and industry are spoken of. This 
portrait was painted for Earl Grey in 
1907. The portrait of Earl Grey him- 
self is worthy alike of the administrator 
and the painter. It was painted in 1908. 

“Queen Victoria attending the 
Thanksgiving Service at St. George’s 
Chapel in Windsor Castle, on the occa- 
sion of her Diamond Jubilee in 1897,” 


is a subject which appeals to all lovers of 
a good woman and a great Queen. Dean 
lliott—he is kneeling at the prie-dieu 
—gave Forster every facility for his 
sketch. Among the persons represent- 
ed—left to right—are Princess Henry 
of Prussia, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
Duchess of Argyle, Grand Duchess Ser- 


gius of Russia, Grand Duke Sergius, 


lumpress Frederick, Her Majesty, Duke 
of Connaught, Duchess of Connaught 
Princess Christian, Prince Christian, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg. The 
little girl opposite is Princess Ena of 
Battenberg, now Queen of Spain. 

In Forster’s studio is a very striking 
canvas: it bears the title “Eventide.” 
It represents an aged woman resting in 
her chair, a book upon her lap, and she 
is looking out of the window at the 
serene sunset. This pictrue has been 
in the painting for many a year; it is 
unique and pathetic in character—a 
study though not a_ portrait of the 
painter’s own dear mother, now a non- 
agenarian. The dress, and the cap, 
with the accessories of the dresser and 
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the kettle on the hearth, the table ap- 
pointments, are all from studies in the 
North Country of Kngland made in 
student days. 

Few Canadian painters, if any, have 
attained to such excellence IN) portralt- 
ure as John W veliffe Lowes lorster. 
very one of his subjects is attractive, 
and he hits contrived LQ linpart LO each 
a vivid sense of (heir hes qualities, His 
portraits from life are absolutely true 
and realistic, and they proclaim ehar- 
acter and action. They are remarkable 
for distinction, lorster s portraits are 
painted directly from living sitters, or 
from material furnished by relatives of 
lin the first CalegQors 
his method is to Imany studies, 
sud to superimpose study study, 
until he has got Hist What he wants to 
-how. Then swiftly he convevs his im- 
pressions tO canvas, and he keeps his 
~itters in happy conversation while he 
paints the living the 
moment without trace of 
WeHTTNOSS. iT the category 


cle ceased persolts 
Make 


emotion of 
aliy 


second 





To Remember the 


I'l is planned to erect a tower build- 
ing SOO feet high in San Antonio as a 
monument to the Texas heroes who lost 
their lives in the battle of the Alamo. 
Plans for the proposed building have 
been prepared and have been 
taken to raise by popular subscription 
in that State the sum of two million 
dollars for its erection. Tt will 


ste} )s 


he lo- 


cated upon grounds belonging to the 
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he studies most carefully photo- 
OL other representations of the 
departed. notes the form, ithe features, 
che hands. the clothes, the dress, and all 
Ile seeks information from 
atives and friends 1 specting the 
life’s history of each subject, their jovs 
anid ) hereditary 
traits, personal habits, Then 
in his imagination he pictures how each 
part and feature would be likely to de- 
, os the Ve The 
t is Ideal, and brings conviction to 


beholder, 


oraphis, 


accessOrles. 


| 
1: - 
SOTTOWS, dispositions, 


ete., ete. 


il’- passed alone. 


orster lives simply in Farnham 
Avenue. Toronto, caring for his aged 
mother tenderly. No meretricl- 
which 
are furnished substantially with a few 
good pictures on the walls. Tle has never 
married, this few—he 


Most 


ae a Lee be — 
OUS DVric-a-HPrac¢ adorn the Loos, 


recreations are 


] 
iOoves ¢ 


npost anoeing on the waters of 
the Northern lakes and = rivers. where 
he hats never had il =p] though very 
heal it Prbctdi\ times this also succeinet- 
] ) } , 

Iyo marks the character of the man. 


Alamo 


Alamo property which is owned bv the 
State and controlled hy the Daughters 
The building 
. The first seven 
stories will be used for oftice purposes. 
lt will be S85 feet square al its base. 
Next to the eiffel tower if will be the 
tallest structure in the world. Tt is a 
worthy monument to the brave 
who fought for Texan liberty. 


of the Texas Republic. 


will he 65 stories high 


men 











A Burglar’s Tools 


Readers of the Christmas,number of MacLean’s were greatly interested in a 


little story which appeared'‘in that issue, ‘‘The Woman at the Door.’’ It 
from the 
one, ‘‘A Burglar’s Tools,’’ by the same author. 


out-of-the-ordinary and different 


was so 
usual run of Here is another 
This is one that is different again. 


stories. 


It is a burglar story with a sharp turn in it. 


By John Nicholas Beffell 


“GNAT’ Wieks had “made” the old 
Calvert house in Madison Ave., and the 
little five-ply safe was a shorn Sampson 
in his lap. This, after one hour and 
forty minutes of seduction. Ile was 
working on assigninent, and here was 


supposed to be big game. Ile was 
never told how the oflice ascertained 


prospective jobs, but the fact remained 
that the oflice had sent him out on 
several good things in the past eighteen 
months. And good servant that he 
wis, they did not send him on the 
long chances. Ile admired their work 
quite as much as they liked his. [le 
eould never have assembled and main- 
tained the complicated system of ob- 
servers, Whisperers. maids, butlers, and 
money-noses generally that served 
in his present and other night-quests. 
And the office took only half, for fur 
nishing the time and the place and 
the box. Also, they disposed of jew- 
elry—always a dangerous thing to do. 
(inat had built safes—knew the shop 
end. The surest Wav to become an 
effective destructive foree is to be a 
master of coustruetion. Just 
a clean little mechanic he was, who had 
realized that he was on the wrong side, 
from a money stand-point, of his life 
activity. He loved his liberty, put his 
heart into it, but he could not have 
killed for it. The cracksman had 
thought much about. this. Given a 
surprise and the chance of a getaway 
cut off—Gnat shook his head. He 
couldn't have shot his wav out. 


He was a small man with a mild 


blue eve and a clear complexion. He 





head never been arrested, had hever 
drank except in a boyish experimental 
way. Ile was unlettered, but a master- 
mechanic.  Morover, Gnat was happily 
tarried, to a young woman who had 
Intluence over him than he 
suspected. She didn’t know what his 
night work meant. To keep her from 
knowing had been the hard part. 

He had what was likely the best 


i vreater 


-e| of small tools in the world. Years 
of colleetion in constructive work had 
netted this. Ile had worked at the 


shops for six months after he was in 
touch with the office. The latter fur- 
nished him with an ‘offer’ from a 
Pittsburgh safe-company when he quit. 
lLetter-head and all was in) order, lis 
foreman offered more money, but Gnat 
couldn't see it. 


“They may show me some new 
angles of the game out there,’ he 
sald. “Tf I don’t like it, Vll come 
back.” 

“Come hack here when youre 


ready,” the foreman said. 

(inat nodded gratefully. 

So he was out-of town to those who 
had known him. <A man as expert 
as he, does not drop out of shop-life 
unwatched. All of which brings 
him LO the end of the hard work On the 
Calvert task. Wicks had 
made little noise, and his work Was di- 
rected upon the locking mechanism. 
He thought of the manganese vaults he 
had helped to build—latest and best 
answer to the most finished safe-breaker 
in the world—harder than a chrome- 
drill and so tough that a blow of the 
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sledge would not fracture. His work 
here had been comparatively easy. 

All was done up to igniting the fuse, 
when Gnat once more assured himself 
that he was alone in the house. It 
was two-thirty-five, and he went from 
room to room with his finger of light. 
Everything appeared as he had found 
it—and his way out, clear at the back. 

The old house rocked a little with 
the explosion—muffled as it was. His 
operations were entirely successful. <A 
quick dart of light through the dusk 
and smoke assured this. Now Gnat 
sat tight for several minutes before 
cleaning up. There was a 
nest of diamond and sapphire buttons 
tucked away in tissue paper in one of 
the small boxes, which required four 
minutes to open; also considerable 
money and jewelry. ‘The first find was 
a constellation of suns under his point 
of light. It lit his whole nature with 
full jov. He pocketed the little nest 
and began to spread the rest of the 
loot upon the cloth. . . . 

Suddenly a step, and the room filled 
with light. 

Tt all came over Gnat like a stomach 
sickness. He was caught with the 
goods—the waiting woman—the lock- 
up—the end of all. The one white 
wav which flashed that instant through 
his hard rudimentary head was to kill 
himself. We turned. 

A small fat man in a smoking-jacket 
stood hetween the library portieres, 
with a gun in his hand. Tle was smil- 
ing, but looked hard—hard as hell to 


Gnat. He was bald, and his neck was 
fat and white. He wore an eyve-shade 
ee Some upper room, Gnat 
thought. Some upper room that 
he had missed. there, all the 
time. , 

“There’s just one thing that you 
can do, young fellow,—to ease the 


screws on yourself,” the man said, in 
a slow vicious wav. 

Gnat found himself watching the 
man’s lips, because the eyes were shad- 
ed. <A queer green light fell upon the 
fleshy crooked lips and the white teeth. 
Gnat was thinking coldly that he 

face the woman—nor the 
nor the jug. It didn’t strike 


couldn’t 
courts 
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him that his thoughts were a bit yellow. 
To kill himself seemed to cover all that 
cleanly. He had never hated so point- 
edly—as he hated this man in the 
smoking-jacket and eye-shade. 

“What do vou want me to do?” he 
asked sullenly. 

“Tell me who put you on this—that 
the Calverts were away?” 

“Can't do that,” Gnat replied briefly. 

“The point is,’ the other said, smil- 
ing a little, “we were to be away. 
Somebody told. That’s more import- 
ant to me—than you—’” 

“T can’t help you—”’ 

“You're a stubborn little devil,” the 
man remarked. “Ive heard of you fel- 
lows being like that—but I didn’t be- 
heve it. Look at my side of 
the case. before I give you up. You 
come here and break my house and rob 
my safe—and I’ve got to change my 
whole staff of servants—butler, house- 
maids, cook, chauffeur—hecause I can’t 
put my hand on the rotten place in the 
svstem. One of them helped you—” 

CGnat saw it clearly, but had nothing 
to savy—until a thought came: “You’ve 
vot me. You’ve got the bulls coming 

but they won’t take me. I could 
have killed vou. IT heard your step 
before the lights.” 

“T saw your light in the rooms—and 
could have killed you,” the man said 
uneasily. 

Gnat was silent. 

“So vou could have killed me?” the 
stont man mused. “You're a queer 
little devil—and stubborn.” 

(nat felt that he was being plaved 
with — until the police could arrive. 
He strangled at the thought. He felt 
all the bracing that he had built about 
his life, from what the world had given 

a house, Sunday dinners and protee- 
tion, the fine support of having a wom- 
ai—the friendliness of buteher and’ 
erocer, even of the patrolman of his 
heat, the old friends in the shops- 
felt it all sink away, leaving him in 
a moral nakedness that shamed and 
broke him in pieces. He _ couldn’t 
erawl—and he ecouldn’t kill! He shiv- 
ered. 

Presently Gnat was again regarding 
the crooked mouth in the greenish 














light that filtered through the celluloid 
shade. It wasn’t so crooked; a queer 
smile had straightened it out. 

“Did they tell you that Pickering 
Calvert—was a fool—when they put 
you on this job?” he asked after a 
moment. 

“No,” Gnat said thickly. 

“You're a clean-cut little chap and 
workmanlike,’ ‘his captor went on, re- 
garding the job. ‘How much of that 
stuff in the safe have you taken out?” 

“T haven’t touched it. It’s all there 
—except this.” 

He unearthed the nest of diamonds. 

‘What asses generally they are—who 
rotect the interests of the people. 

hey’d make an example of you, | 
suppose—just as if they'd caught you 
—and not me.” 


“They won’t make an example of 


me,’ Gnat said savagely. There was 
the honk of a machine in the street. 
He shivered again, and felt the gun 
in his pocket—not with his hand, but 
with his mind. 

“Haven’t you ever been penned?”’ 

. 

“You won’t tell me who put you 
next to this job?” 

“Ne.” 

“And you won’t be taken alive?” 

“No.” 

“You’re — but I’ve said that before. 
Do you know what gets me about you 
young fellow?” 

Gnat shook his head. 
hell mentally. 

“You didn’t whine —no starving 
wife and small children at home. 

Put down that jewel contrivance 
and get out of here. Leave your 


He was in 





tools as a present to me, and let Pick 
Calvert alone after this.” 
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Gnat shook himself. “‘Do you mean 
it?” he asked slowly. 

“Yes, I don’t love the foreigners 
who make the laws and preserve them 
in this town—any better than you do.”’ 

“God, I’m grateful to you!” Gnat 
said. For the first time his voice weak- 
ened. 

“Dont think for a minute, young fel- 
low—that us old families altogether 
miss that there’s an unequal division 
of the World’s goods—’ 

(Ginat waited for him to nod, as a 
last signal to leave. 

“Good-night,” came from the smil- 
ing lips. 

“Good-night, sir.” Gnat 
let himself out of the back way. He 
had never known the sweetness of night 
air, nor the love of home, as at this 
moment. 

The following afternoon Gnat was 
reading a sporting sheet in his own 
hammock. He encountered this head- 
ing: “The Pickering Calvert House 
Robbed; Jewels and Money Aggregat- 
ing Fifteen Thousand Dollars Taken.” 
, . The account went on to say 
that the house had been empty the 
night before, and the robbery hod not 
heen discovered until noon this day. 
The cracksman had made a clean geta- 
we Ae 

“And with my tgols,’ Gnat finished 
slowly. 

The little woman called him to sup- 
per. Something of the nausea of the 
night before had returned. ar 
It was weeks. before _ self-disgust 
abated enough for him to discern the 
art of the little fat man. Meanwhile, 
he was back in the shops. 





Temptations of 


the Bank Clerk 


Why is it so many bank clerks go wrong?) Every few weeks the press records 


the case of some young banker who has stolen bank funds for pleasure, speculative 
or gambling purposes, and has been detected with the ultimate exposure and disgrace. 
What are the underlying causes of the practice? In this article we have endeavored 
to present something about the conditions surrounding bank clerks and the tempta- 


tions which beset them. 


By J. T. Stirrett 


“T Shel,” said the casual newspaper 
reader, “that another bank clerk has got 
into trouble.” 

“Why is it,’ asked the chronic moral 
ist In reply, “that bank clerks seem to 
he always getting into trouble?” 

The same question occurs to thous 
ands of Canadians who learn too fre 
quently from the newspapers of some 
unfortunate bank clerk who has ended 
his short but spectacular career in the 
cell of a condemned criminal or the 
erave of a suicide. The main question 
divides itself into three subsidiary ques- 
(ions: 

Are bank clerks evilly gifted with an 
undue proportion of original sin? Is 
the banking business destructive to mor 
als? Are bank clerks subjected to temp- 
tations of unusufl and overpowering 
character? 

In regard to the first, few will con- 
tradict the statement that the morals of 
ihe bovs who enter banks, are, on the 
average, as good as those who enter 
other occupations. Entrance regula- 
tions demand that the applicant has a 
e00d business education. respectable 
parents, an unblemished character and 
the ability to furnish bonds—men who 
will give security for his good behavior. 
‘The great majority of boys begin their 
occupations with no such — searching 
analysis of themselves or their history. 
On the above standards, bank clerks 
~hould be a hand-picked lot. 

Discussing the second question can 
verv easily degenerate into controversy. 
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There is no doubt that banking is a 
material business. Bankers have — to 
measure by the dollar. In these days 
of keen competition they sometimes 
regulate the depth of their bows by the 
length of the depositors’ accounts. They 
have to show dividends because the 
great humming top of credit must re- 
volve smoothly on its narrow base of 
currency. The dew-drops of personal 
savings must be led to the reservoir. 


THE REGULATIONS WHICH GOVERN HIM. 


To understand the bank clerk one 
must be familiar with the conditions 
under which he works. ‘Take the ease 
of Ogglesby Jones, seventeen, the mini- 
mum age, an aspirant for the leather 
chair of captain of finance. He encircles 
his neck with a high white collar and 
walks through the imposing doors of 
the bank that has accepted his services 
at $200 per annum in the country or 
$300 per annum in the city. It is ap- 
parent that when Ogglesby Jones pays 
for his room, his breakfast. his lunch 
which must be brought into his office. 
his dinner, and his car fare, he will not 
have an undue amount to squander on 
riotous living. At the end of the vear 
he will gel ay increase ot $100, which 
will be repeated annually if he saves 
himself from being dismissed. If he 
shows exceptional ability his advance 
may be more rapid. When he becomes 
a teller in cities like Toronto, Montreal 
or Ottawa he will get $900 a vear: in 
smaller cities and towns. $700: and in 
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villages about $450. When he rises to 
the position of accountant, large city 
banks will pay him $1,650 per annum; 
small city and town banks, about $1,- 
100; and village banks about $800. 
Consequently, if Ogglesby Jones, a man 
of ordinary ability, starts in Toronto at 
$350 when he is seventeen years old he 
will labor for thirteen years before he 
receives $1,650 per annum. During 
these thirteen years what has been his 
life? For the first place he has prob- 
ably been a bachelor. Clerks cannot 
marry until they receive a certain sal- 
ary, in the majority of cases, $1,000 
per annum, in a few cases, $1,000 per 
annum. 


THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 


The bank clerk in the village is one 
of the few inhabitants who wear a white 
collar seven days in the week. He is 
the social stay of the community. In 
company with the minister, the lawyer, 
the doctor, the school master and the 
young man who works in the post office 
he graces the most select festive occa- 
sions. Ile is even suspected of owning 
. dress suit in which, it is rumored, he 
onee attended a ball in a city. Though 
he does not always do so, he is apt to 
fall into one of two classes—‘sports” or 
“fussers.”” The sporting bank clerk in 
a village plays with or follows most of 
the local teams. In many cases he is a 
clean, daring athlete, a lover of a good 
game and a worthy friend of true 
sport. Jn other cases he is merely a 
bettor who watches others and howls 
abuse at the officials and opposing play- 
ers till the game is over when he seizes 
the first opportunity to become intoxi- 
cated. Between games he frequents the 
pool rooms behind the barber shops and 
eambles for small sums. 


If he is a “fusser” he becomes a self 
sharpened arrow in the hearts of the 
susceptible feminine population of mar- 
riageable age. As astamp fiend collects 
stamps he collects photographs for his 
art gallery. There lurks a subtle dan- 
eer in the glance of his eye, in the tilt 
of his hat. in the knot of his tie, and 
in the bows of his shoe laces. As he 
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moves from village to village his pas- 
sage is marked by the sickly odor of 
broken hearts, like that of falling rose 
leaves on a summer evening. And he 
must be a spending Adonis. 

The young banker who chooses to be 

1 “sport” finds to his cost that backing 
the wrong horses or the wrong teams or 
the wrong billiard balls costs a great 
deal of money. Ile is no match for the 
professionals who he in wait for him 
with cobwebs spun out of the tough 
threads of his own vanity. Being a 
man of the world is an expensive amuse- 
ment for a boy under twenty with an 
income under four hundred dollars a 
vear. Before he realizes it he is in debt, 
and that black burden clings to his 
back like the Old Man of the Sea. When 
he has to get money the temptation to 
“borrow” from the bank without the 
knowledge of the bank is sometimes ir- 
resistible. He usually begins with 
small sums for short periods. His 
friends = and he takes larger sums, 
and falsifies the books. In time he is 
discovered and disgrace and _ disaster 
overwhelm him. Those who do not 
know village life are apt to exaggerate 
its innocence. Those who have lived in 
villages know that the wicked people of 
a village are very wicked. Many young 
bank clerks who have been born and 
brought up in a great city have escaped 
its temptations, only to go to ruin in a 
village where their parents believed the 
inhabitants did little else but make 
flower beds and read Bibles. 


THE CITY BANK CLERK. 


In the city there are more tempta- 
tions for the bank clerk but they are 
only variations of the great basic temp- 
tations, dissipation and gambling, 
which flourish in city, town and village. 
Whiskey flows freely in all three places 
and the gaming instincts of humanity 
can alwavs find outlet. Some vears ago, 
when the Cobalt craze was at its height, 
a young clerk in a great city succumbed 
to the temptation to speculate. The ex- 
perience of miners is that out of a hun- 
dred mines one is a mine and the others 
are holes in the ground. Speculators 
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who deal in mining stocks must pur- 
chase their certificates as the brokers 
will not accept margins. ‘This clerk 
read the papers and watched mush- 
room fortunes grow until he was fascin- 
ated. He did not read of the money that 
went into the holes in the ground. Fin- 
ally he began to speculate. Strange to 
say he struck a mine and made thous- 
ands. He paid back the money which 
he had “borrowed” and still was in 
affluence. But the itching did not die 
out of his fingers. Ile decided to be- 
come a millionaire, and plunged with 
all his surplus and another loan from 
the bank. This time he struck a hole 
in the ground and is now in the peni- 
tentiary. 


THE DEADLY MARGIN. 


Suying stocks in margin is a deadly 
siren for some bank clerks. The dan- 
gerous thing about marginal dealing is 
that it looks so easy and safe. You buy 
a hundred dollar share of stock from a 
broker and pay a margin of ten dollars. 
The broker has the stock and the ten 
dollars. If it goes up to a hundred and 
ten dollars you can tell him to sell. 
Your profit is ten dollars minus his 
commission for buying and selling. This 
seems simple. Unfortunately margined 
stocks go down more frequently than 
they go up. Suppose the share falls to 
ninety. The broker will call for mar- 
gin, probably ten dollars more. He still 
has the stock but now he has twenty 
dollars. A further decline calls for an- 
other margin. There’s the rub. Where 
is the bank clerk to get the margin? 
It is hard to sacrifice the profit, which is 
bound to come as soon as the stock 
changes its mind and goes up, and 
twenty dollars; so he “borrows” the 
margin from the bank. But the stock 
eoes down again. The three margins 
disappear and the speculator has no 
money to repay the “loan” from the 
bank. Consequently he goes to jail for 
theft, although he had no intention of 
thieving when he began. The irony of 
this transaction is that the broker took 
his stock to the bank and raised money 
on it. When the stock fell the bank 
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pressed him just as he pressed the 
bank’s clerk. Indirectly, the bank 
squeezed its own employee to the wall. 
Perhaps he is a pessimist and “sells 
short,” in which case he makes money 
as the stock falls. If it rises he falls. 

Plunging on the race track is an- 
other fruitful source of disaster to bank 
clerks who possess a speculative mania. 
In the old days of the book-maker, they 
lever stopped to consider how these 
gentlemen become rich but continued 
to pit their amateur ignorance against 
the bookmakers’ evil skill. Now, in the 
days of the pari-mutuel, they are fas- 
cinated by the science of the betting 
machine, quite oblivous to the facts that 
the winners take all, that there are few 
winners, and that there are few bank 
clerks among them. 

Real estate gambling opens many pits 
for the feet of the bank clerk. Easy 
money again. He buys a lot which is 
bound to increase—but there is a slip 
somewhere, and the “borrowed” money 
cannot be repaid. 


SOME OF THE REASONS. 


Why does the bank clerk so frequent- 
ly dissipate and gamble after making 
due allowances for human passion and 
weakness? The banks are partly to 
blame. They gamble themselves. They 
take money at three per cent. from de- 
positors and pay their shareholders five, 
eight, ten, twelve and fifteen per cent. 
after padding the reserve funds. They 
pay their clerks salaries which are not 
commensurate with the position they 
expect them to fill in the world. They 
expect a clerk to dress well, to mix with 
rich people and to adorn their institu- 
tions, in short, to be men of the world, 
on salaries which searcely provide liv- 
ing expenses. They din the craze of 
money-getting into a clerk’s ears till 
his blood is on fire with it. When he 
vields to temptation they hunt him 
with blood-hounds till the court brands 
him as a criminal and a warning. 

The bank clerk is no worse than the 
rest of us but most of the gates leading 
- the “primrose path” are unlocked for 

im. 

















iss Nette 


by 
Mabel Burkholder. 


The fact that we make frequent use of Miss Burkholder’s stories is in itself 
proof that we regard them highly. She has done some excellent work for MacLean’s, 
both in the way of articles and short stories. In a recent extended tour of the Cana- 
dian West, Miss Burkholder gathered material for a great deal of manuscript. The 
story, ‘‘Miss Nette,’’ is an outcome of the trip. 


“THAD!” I ealled from the doorway 
of our shack; ‘Thad Balfour, here 
is a visitor to see you!” 

The young giant, who had just fin- 
ished taking his daily plunge in the 
gelid waters of the Northern British 
Columbia stream on which our pros- 
pectors’ camp was located, sprang to 
his full height on the river bank and 
treated ine to a scornfully incredulous 
laugh. 

“A visitor for me? None of your 
joshing, Dicky!” 

“Come all the way from Vermont,” 
I finished teasingly, as I turned my 
back on him and re-entered the shack. 

The last word changed his expression 
materially. The look of incredulity 
faded, giving place to a hope, almost 
too great, too joyous, to be trusted. 
Vermont was home to Thad. Was it 
possible that some of the long-lost 
home folks had hunted out his mount 
ain fastness and come with greetings 
from friends? 

I understood the reason for the crit- 
ical scrutiny to which he was subject- 
ing his features. as he rubbed and 
twisted at his hair before a tiny pocket 
mirror. Vermont was to him the 
home of all refinement and elegance. 
Whoever it was that had come all the 
way from the old state to visit him 
must not be too badly disappointed in 
the mountain scapegrace. 

Thad’s naive efforts at toilet-making 
on the river bank amused me. As if 
artificial aid were necessary to enhance 


the beauty of that tall, well-knit figure, 
with its superabundant life, with its 
elastic step, with its forceful shoulders 
and fair head so proudly poised! 

Presently he came swinging up the 
river path, whistling a little erratic 
tune under his breath, a trick that 
was characteristic of him when under 
feeling. At his back lay the tree- 
belted valley through which the rapid 
river swirled; above the bare mountain 
peaks stabbed the sky. Everywhere 
the hand of the Master-Artist had 
moved almightily in broad, forceful 
strokes. It spoke well for Thad’s in- 
dividuality that he was not dwarfed 
by his surroundings. He fitted into 
his setting like a picture into its 
frame. 

Perhaps he had made a_ pretty 
shrewd guess at the identity of the 
visitor, for he went straight to an el- 
derly gentleman seated near the win- 
dow and gripped his hands joyfully. 

“Dad !’s 

“Well, well, Thad,” exclaimed’ the 
stranger, “is it really you?” 

“Do not say I have changed past 
recollection,” protested Thad. 

To my surprise Thaddeus Balfour 
senior was looking his son up and down 
with keen disapproval. 

“You have been living a rough life 
for the past six vears, Thad.” 

Vas?’ 

The word was put half interroga- 
tively. The word “rough,” as applied 
to a man has two meanings. While 
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Thad’s hands were horny, his clothes 
coarse, and his fight with elemental na- 
ture stern and unyielding, he was con- 
scious that he had kept his inner na- 
ture as tender as a girl’s. 

The old man got up and walked the 
leneth of the room, as if its limited 
dimensions cramped him. Obviously 
he was accustomed to more spacious 
halls with more elaborate furniture. 
In the course of his wanderings he 
kicked over a primitive stool, which 
Thad graciously picked up and restored 
to its usual corner. 

“It’s not as if such a life was neces- 
sary,’ said the visitor, a note of irri- 
tability creeping into the susve voice. 

“No. I must sav I adopted it by 
choice,” admitted Thad, quite at a loss 
to see whither all these preliminaries 
were tending. 

The old gentleman sat down again 
and locked his pudgy hands over his 
knee. It seemed as if every movement 
was designed to show how much of a 
eentleman he was. Ile never sat down 
without looking in disgust on the hum- 
ble seat he was forced to use; and he 
never rose up without stepping gin- 
gerly about as if in fear of the floor 
going through with him. THe never 
opened his coat without displaying his 
diamond shirt-stud; he never folded 
his hands without leaving his heavy 
seal ring on top. 

“Did you sav that all were well at 
home?” Thad inquired politely. 

“Aunt Harriet is dead.” 

“Ha! The lady with the estate at 
Navarre—eh? She must have grown 
extremely wealthy by this time. And 
did she to the end refuse to adopt or 
seleet an heir? Well, Governor, 1! 
hope you are henefited by her will,.”’ 

“You are Aunt Harriet’s heir,” an- 
nouneed Thaddaeus Balfour in weigh 
tv tones, 

“T? The saints preserve us! 
joking, Dad” 

“You are the sole heir to Aunt Har- 
riet’s monev and estates, valued at four 
hundred thousand dollars. But there 
is a condition attached—one extremely 
easy of fulfilment, I must say.” 

“Reel it off, Governor,’ said Thad 
dizzily. 


Youre 
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“Tt is that you consent to settle down 
at Navarre, and marry the young lady 
whose lands join on the south. She 
is a distant relative, and it was Aunt 
IHTarriet’s dearest wish that the two es- 
tates should be joined, as they were 1n 
her ereat-grandfather’s time. This 
condition your aunt believes easy of ac- 
complishment, as in the old days, be- 
fore your infatuation for the West, you 
lost no opportunity to make love to 
Miss Clarice Martin.” 

An expression bordering on a grim- 
ace crossed Thad’s expressive features. 

“Toes Clarice still do wool-work? 
Have you any idea how many cushion- 
tops she has by now?” Ile was pro- 
perly erushed by his father’s look, but 
not before his tongue had formed the 
words: ‘“‘I suppose she still has her 
eats.” 

“With her wealth joined to yours, 
vou. come into of about 
three-quarters of a million of money.” 

“Pfui!” whistled Thad; then sud- 
denly, “Does the lady—does Clarice 
expect this of me?” 


possession 


“She has many suitors of course,” 
said the old man, unwilling to under- 
value the girl who had been selected 
for his son’s wife. “But no doubt she 
sees the expediency of the arrange- 
ment.” 

Suddenly into the clearing bounded 
a horse, a mettlesome little thing, 
which did considerable dancing on its 
hind feet and then took an unaeccount- 
able notion to stand on its nose and 
put its hind feet in the air. On the 
broncho’s back sat a girl who kept 
her position with amazing ease. 

Irom the moment of her appearance 
Thad never took his eyes off her. 

The old gentleman followed his gaze 
uneasily. The girl had slipped lightly 
off the horse, which now stood rubbing 
his nose against her shoulder. Her 
bright, sun-kissed face was fullv turned 
towards the house. Her skirts were 
short and her boots correspondingly 
high, while down her back hung two 
magnificent braids of dark hair. — 

The old man’s face whitened at 
Thad’s look. 

“Don’t tell me vou have got tangled 

















1d slipped lightly off the horse.’’ 
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up with some dusty Siwash maiden,” 
he muttered. | 

“T was not intending to tell you any 
such thing!” 

Thad’s fist had clinched angrily, but 
before he could say more the girl was 
at the door. 

Thad! Dicky!” she cried exultant- 
ly, “I have conquered the broncho! 
He is going to travel at a splendid 
gait.” 

Then she noticed the stranger stand- 
ing in the window. 

Thad advanced graciously. There 
were times, under stress of feeling, 
when the blue blood of a dozen genera- 
tions of haughty ancestors drove him 
to most magnificent action. His lord- 
ly manner suggested the throne room 
of a monarch rather than a shack in 
the heart of the mountains. 

“Wather, this is Miss Nette, Boss Me- 
phail’s daughter.” 

“Ah—h!” 

The old man eyed her suspiciously 
over his glasses, as if in strong doubt 
of the ancestry which had bequeathed 
on her that brown complexion and 
those dangling braids of dusky hair. 

Miss Nette was courageous—no brav- 
er soul was ever clothed with woman’s 
form. But she quailed and drew back 
a step under that piercing scrutiny. A 
shiver of fear, as if she saw some dire 
misfortune pending, chilled her blood 
and blanched her cheek under the tan. 
Thad moved toward her as if for pro- 
tection. 

“Dicky,” she said inconsequentially, 
the quaver in her voice perceptible 
only to me, while the profile toward 
the stranger was cold and proud, “if 
my father is coming horne to dinner 
you and I should be in the kitchen.” 


I] went obediently. She knew she 
could count on me to the last limit of 
my powers. I was her relative. I 
had fought battles innumerable in her 
name. I loved her more than most 
relatives are supposed to love, and she 
knew that too, though I never pained 
her by putting it into words. It was 
all impossible. I was making a fight 
for health there in those vast, silent 
northern mountains, and sometimes it 
was Nette who soothed and petted me, 
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while at most times her strength on the 
river or on horseback was greater than 
mine. ; 

No reference was made by either of 
us to the unexpected visitor. A subdued 
hum of conversation, now rising to the 
pitch of excitement, now falling to the 
depths of concentrated earnestness, was 
all allowed to go unnoticed. 

Presently Thad merged and took a 
hasty course across the corral, saddled 
his swiftest horse, mounted and rode 
away. Nette watched him in fascina- 
tion. ; 

“Dicky, where can Thad be going?” 
she asked. 

I had no idea. 

Just. then Thaddaeus Balfour senior 
stood in the doorway. 

“What called Thad away so sud- 
denly?” I made bold to enquire. 

“T am sorry to have to inform you 
that a messenger has just made him 
acquainted with a serious accident 
down at the camp,” was the reply. 

The girl turned to him a scared 
face. 

“My father!” her trembling lips ut- 
tered. 

The human monster regarded her 
suffering with a remarkable degree of 
indifference. 

“Tt is true, Miss—er, Miss Nette that 
your father’s name was mentioned as 
among the injured.” 

Already, with the decision of the 
mountaineer, Nette had regained mast- 
ery of herself. She dropped her cook- 
ing utensils and flung off her apron. 

“We will go by the river way, 
Dicky,’ she said, commanding me as 
usual, “It will carry our canoe down 
swiftly, no matter how long it takes 
us to get back. I will put the boat 
in to the water, while you find out 
exactly where the accident took place, 
and if we can carry anything down 
that will be of use to the wounded.” 

I was preparing to follow the flying 
figure, which was already almost to 
the river’s edge, when a hand was laid 
heavily on my shoulder. 

“Don’t get excited, 
There is no hurry.” 

Old man Balfour was close behind 
me, and when I turned to look into 


young man! 
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his face I saw a very curious expression 
there. 

“No hurry—with the boss injured 
so far away from home?” 

“You will not find him seriously in- 
jured.” 

I faced the man sharply, the truth 
pressing home on me. 

“Ts he injured at all?” 

“He is not,’ came the response with 
astounding coolness. ‘It was a story 
[ invented myself to separate my son 
from his dusky enchantress,”’ he 
laughed harshly, “‘and I must say I am 
pleased with the success of the experi- 
ment.” 

“But Thad?” 

“T set him on an errand in an op- 
posite direction. He has almost de- 
cided to go, and the girl shall not hang 
around with her soft ways.” 

My blood rose. When I looked 
down he was holding out a handful of 
bills—bills of such a high denomina- 
tion that I had only seen the like once 
or twice in my life before. He was 
trading on my poverty and sickness. 
He was bribing me to carry out my 
part of the nefarious scheme. 

I took the bills and flung them flat 
in his face. Probably I hurt him, for 
he rubbed an eye as if a sharp corner of 
paper struck the ball. 


“If you want more,” he was saying, 
“if you want more to give to the—the 
little native—you see I mean to treat 
her fairly—” 

Then i found my speech, though my 
tongue was still thick with rage. 

“T mean, sir, that you shall take 
back those insinuations concerning the 
young lady’s ancestry. She shares 
with me the honor of belonging to 
one of the most respected families in 
this province.” 

“Oh, perhaps—perhaps. I was too 
hasty. But I feel deeply on the ques- 
tion—deeply. Can’t you see what a 
monstrous mistake—what a _ mesalli- 
ance—for a girl of her education, her 
position—” 

“T agree with you,” I whipped in, as 
I turned on my heel, “that it would be 
a monstrous mistake to expose my 
cousin to the degradation of connecting 
herself with a family of your calibre. 
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[ will join with you, sir, in preventing 
such a calamity.” 

Nette was waiting with what pa- 
tience she could muster by the river- 
side. 


“This way?” she asked. “ Five 
miles down to Cory’s Landing? And 
then strike out into the bush?” 

Absently I answered, ‘Yes, yes, 


ves,’ to all her questions. 

She looked at me sharply, but said 
never a word. Soon the canoe was 
racing past the trees at a dangerous 
speed. Nette knelt stiffly erect in 
front, with the paddle poised. 

In the few moments of embarking 
[ had weighed a score of arguments. 
The thought uppermost in my mind 
was to tell the girl the truth. And 
then came the desire to spare her, to 
shield her, not to allow the old dragon 
to gloat over her suffering. That con- 
sideration finally outbalanced all else. 
For 1 knew she loved Thad, and I 
knew the crushing effect the news 
would have on her intensely loyal na- 
ture. Thad should have known it, 
too. He had never actually declared 
his love, but he had won hers. He 
was quite free—hers be the grief. The 
shimmer of gold was in his eyes. Good 
fortune had shown him to be a crawl- 
ing, invertebrate thing. 

During that swift run we indulged 
in no conversation. In an incredibly 
short time we were pulling up at Cory’s 
Landing. 

“Which way now?” asked the girl, 
considering the trails which led off 
from the tiny wharf. 

I took her hand gently. 

“Nette, my little girl, sit down.” 

She sank obediently down on a 
huge boulder and looked at me with 
suddenly dilating pupils. 





“Dicky, what is it? You know 
something. Is he dead?” 
I don’t know how I told her. After 


the first suspicion entered her mind she 
was quiet enough. She listened ap- 
athetically, her fingers lying donk 
in her lap, and her underlip caught 
between her teeth. . 


An early evening gloom was already 
purpling the hills. The customary 
sounds of the forest were lulled to 
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sleep for the afternoon was warm. 
| stumbled on with my story, my voice 
the only sound that broke the unn: itur- 
al stillness. I dared not take her in 
my arms to comfort = No one 
could do that but Thad, and he was 
throwing away what to me was the 
most priceless treasure on earth, 

Presently she looked up into my face 
with dry, lustrous eyes. 

“You shall not blame him, Dicky,” 
she said, with a piteous —— in her 
voice. ‘His father only brought him 
to a true realization of his position. 
\nd it is not hard to guess by his man- 
ner what was his former position by 
birth and education. And she” the 
brave voice faltered, “she can do those 
things too.” 

“What things?” I demanded hotly. 
“Imbroider cushions and tend to cats? 
That is all the accomplishment she is 
said to havel’’ 

Nette put her hand over my lips. 

“Tle never realized before that I 
didn’t know how to make or to wear 
pretty clothes, that I am just a little 
<un-browned mountain eirl, with hair 
in braids 

“If he had realized it sooner, and 
saved for you your peace of mind, and 
for himself the name of a gentleman--” 
| began hotly. 

“Listen! What was that?” 

Our attention was arrested by a noise 
on the mountain slope above us, ¢ 
noise of loose falling stones, of hoof- 
beats on the trail. 

“A horse,’ I said. ‘‘No, two!” 

A stone loosened and clattered away 
into the abysmal depths. The two 
horses were coming down the trail at 
a tremendous rate. It was playing 
with death to ride at such a pace on 
the high ledges. 

[ had already made a fairly 
guess who the riders were. The 


shrewd 


Bal- 


fours, senior and junior, were making 
their way to the boat landing at the 
head of the lake ten miles away. They 
were racing the afternoon steamer, 


which only stopped a minute there on 
its southward journey. It was bold 
of them to double up on our tracks, 
but they were sorely pressed for time. 

| knew the same surmise was shared 
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by Nette. for she stiffened, as a crea- 
ture instinctively will when made 
aware of the presence of an enemy. 
She stood almost touching my should- 
er, yet there was no suggestion of my 
supporting her. Her wide eyes had 

caught the amethystine gloom of the 
hills, and her lips were slightly parted. 

“Ah!” 

The horses 
of the road. 
the other a 


had turned the curve 
One was a powerful gray, 
little bay broncho with a 


dare-devillish look. The little bron- 
cho was riderless! 
“It is Thad on his grey mare,” I 


exclaimed; “and he is leading your 
broncho.” 

Nette spoke never a word, until the 
rider reined in close to us. 

“T knew you would be here,” Thad 
said briefly, looking quite past me to 
the girl who was meeting his ardent 

gaze with steady eyes. “T mean to 
take you with me over to the head of 
the lake.” 

“T mean not to go!” flashed Nette. 
“IT mean to go home with Dicky. I 
hardly think my company would be 
appreciated at the head of the lake.” 

He looked down at her and laugh- 
ed. 

“So you heard, did you? I was al- 
most hoping that some of the disgrace- 
ful details —. be kept from you. 
But it 1s better that you should know 
how they tempted me with all the arts 
of Satan. Perhaps you don’t know 
though that I was caused to ride ten 
miles away on a useless errand to keep 
me from talking it over with you, or 
from seeing your face. For a few 
awful minutes my father saw me 
weaken. He took the advantage and 
extracted from me a agen that I 
would meet him at the boat landin 
at five o'clock. God help me! 
meant to keep my word.” 


“You must keep it,’ breathed 
Nette. I wondered how her voice 
could sound so cold when I knew the 
love in her heart. 

But he only laughed and stooped 
from his saddle until his face was al- 
most on a level with hers. 


“Keep it? Certainly. But you are 


going with me, Nette.”? 
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“T am going home.” 

“You aré not going away from me, 
Nette. That is fixed and settled for 
all time to come. The one hour that 
| tried to live without you was mad- 
ness of the brain. It was a kaleidos- 
copie dance before my eyes of seven 
hundred and fifty. thousand separate 
dollars.” 

“Dicky, what did I say about going 
home?  Yeu.are not usually so slow.” 

llow long would the little girl per- 
sist in her pride? Was it possible that 
she meant what she said? ‘Though 
her heart break in the process, would 
she undertake to show him that her 
family pride was as great as his own? 
[ was growing distinctly uneasy, and 
[ fancied Thad’s swarthy cheek was 
pale. 

Then a sudden thing happened. 
Thad stooped and put his arm around 
her, lifting her from the ground. Then 
wheeling his horse abruptly, he set her 
down on the back of the broncho which 
had been browsing a few feet away. 
When he saw that she had grasped the 
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reins, as a good horseman instinctively 
does, he gave the broncho a gentle slap 
on the thank which caused it to bound 
up the hill. 

At first I was frightened. ‘Then I 
saw that Nette was laughing through 
the tangle of curls that fell around her 
face. Ah, it was right—right that she 
should go with him! So would they 
eo to the end of life. While I would 
be alone, always alone to the end. Tut! 
| must not brood over it. It was the 
happiest misery | had ever experienced. 
[ had never thought it was possible 
that I should be so satisfied to see any- 
one take Nette away from me. 

“But why are you going to the head 
of the lake?” I called after them. 

“Well, you see,” said Thad in reply, 
“T made a solemn promise to be there. 
There’s a certain good bishop lives 
across the lake whom I have long wish- 
ed to see. Nette and I have no objec- 
tion to accompanying the pater that 
far on his journey. I never told him 
I would go all the way!” 





Model Concrete 


\ SET of thirty models of all-cement 
farm buildings and miscellaneous struc- 
tures for use upon the farm recently 
made a most interesting exhibit occu- 
pving about 400 square feet. The plan 
was to exhibit such concrete work as 
could be successfully constructed on 
the farm and to demonstrate it in the 
simplest manner possible to every one 
who might be interested. 

The use of concrete blocks was shown 
in a wall 314 feet high, while the wide- 
ly discussed concrete furniture, consist- 
ing of two tables and four chairs, a 
bench and two small milking stools 
were also exhibited. 

All the models were built to the seale 
of one inch to the foot. <A farm resi- 
dence was displayed measuring 22 


Farm Buildings 


inches wide, 
inches high. 

To the rear of the residence were lo- 
cated the following models in the order 
named: cistern, well-house, and wind 
mill, a dog honse, smoke-house, ice- 
house, garage, carriage and wagon 
shed, horse and hay barn with water- 
ing trough adjoining, dairy, cow barn, 
with silo, and elevated water tank, cir- 
cular watering trough and masonry 
hase adjoining the concrete approach 
to the second story of the barn, which 
was intended to be utilized as a root cel- 
lar. Following these was a corn erib 
and granary and lastly a chicken house 
which completed the equipment. 

The exhibit was first shown 
Chicago Cement Show. 
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A view of threshing operations as carried on by 


electricity on a farm in Germany. 


Electric Farming in Germany 


Germany, in its struggle for industrial and commercial supremacy, is now 


showing the world how to farm—by electricity. 
because of the electrical possibilities of this country. 


Canada is particularly interested 
Ontario is already planning 


the application of electricity to farming, in which connection German methods have 


been studied by a special commission. 


Something of the scope of Electric Farming 


in Germany is given in this article, written by the Private Secretary to the Ontario 


Minister of Agriculture. 


By J. C. Boyien 


KARMING by electricity is now quite a 
matter-of-fact proceeding in Germany. 


This is espeeially so in: Saxony. ‘There 
intense eultivation is earried on with a 


minimum of labor and at a profit that 
would make the Canadian farmer stare. 
Kleetricity plows the fields, operates the 
harvesting machinery, threshes the grain, 
milks the cows, separates the cream from 
the milk, churns the cream into butter, 
kneads the butter, pumps the water, fills 
the silo, lights the stables and yards and 
conveys fertilizer to the land. 

Electricity lights the farm home and the 
more well-to-do the farmer happens to be 
the more is electricity used to perform the 
house-work and cooking. 

German experience has shown the use of 
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electricity to be both economical and con- 
venient. ‘The progress of invention has 
made the wide and varied application of 
such power possible. The discovery of the 
transmission of electricity at high potential 
paved the way for the progress that has 
taken place. Recently Canadian represen- 
tatives made visits to Europe to study the 
uses to which electricity was put on the 
Jand and examine the systems in operation 
in France, Italy and Germany. 

The systems in Germany were found to be 
more efficient and the use of electrie power 
there was more widespread. Agricultural 
power stations dot portions of the ecoun- 
try. At Lottin in Eastern Germany, for in- 
stance, they visited an agricultural power 
station which was erected by an associa- 
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Threshing on a German farm by electric motor. 


tion of farmers for the purpose of supply- 
ing electricity to their farms. The trans- 
mission line from the station is 90 miles 
long and supplies current to a number of 
farms with an aggregate cultivated area 
of 25,000 acres. Another agricultural 
power station at Beeswitz transmits elec- 
trical energy over a line 100 miles long 
and supplies over 50,090 acres of cultivated 
land. 

German invention and experience have 
overcome the obstacles that once stood in 
the way of the use of electricity on the 


farm. EKconomie dilficulties arising trom 
the faet that the electrical energy must of 
necessity be distributed over a large area 
while the amount of energy consumed is 
comparatively small have been solved. In 
many instances farms are supplied from 
municipal plants. The energy demanded 
for a farm supply is, of course, greatest dur- 
ing the day. This makes the rural districts 
attractive markets for municipal lighting 
plants, as a combination lighting load and 
agricultural load means that a municipal 
supply for lighting which would be idle 














Portable motors with reels to carry cables for use on the farm. 
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An agricultural power station by the roadside, 
Germany. 


every day is sold to tue farmers whose use 
for the power at mght virtually amounts to 
nothing. This advantageous marketing of 
power makes possible a lower rate to the 
consumer. 

Where the farmers secure their supply 
from a municipal plant they usually form 
themselves inte an association and as sueli 
contract for a supply. The price these as- 
sociations charge to rural consumers, gen- 
erally members of the association, is made 
to inelude interest on the money invested 
for the construction of the distribution 
lines and tor the supplying of customers 
with meters. It also ineludes a small 
charge to provide money for a sinking fund 

When the money invested has been re- 
‘overed through the sinking fund the charge 
to the consumer for current 
Where there are no power 
whieh farmers may secure energy in this 
way rural communities organize and with 
county or provineial assistance, erect agri- 
cultural power stations to supply their de- 
mands. One such power station was ereet- 
ed at a cost of $500,000, of whieh the vov- 
ernment contributed $50,000. 


is decreased. 
stations trom 
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These co-operative organizations to pro- 
vide for the establishment of agricultural 
power stations in communities have met 
with great favor in Germany. They are 
allowed to use the highways for their trans- 
mission lines. so there are virtually no right 
of way expenses. | 

German cost accounting has established 
that the eost of help and of draft eattle is 
from 62 to 74 per cent. of the total eost of 
agricultural production. The greatest sav- 
ine is made in the reduction of these ex- 
penses. 

The 


estimated as 


eost of agricultural production is 


follows: — 
100 bushels. 
With 
electrically 


lor 


Without With operated 
Kind of Work machine. machine. machine. 
hours hours. hours. 
Grain cleaning ... .. 10 7.5 4 
Grain grinding ee 33.3 12.5 
Threshing .... ve 108 HO 30.0 
Turnip cutting ..... 17 10 3.5 
Until the advent ol electricity the mo- 


tive power chiefly available was that sup- 
plied by steam tractors. Power of this de- 
seription can only be used on a large seale, 
s limited in appheation and ean only be 
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Combination pole and lighting post on a 
German Transmission Line. 
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Que type of agricultural power 


used certain portions of the year. The 
small farmer ean not afford the large in- 
vestment required to be made to procure 
such power and those who use it are ex- 
posed to a fire risk which is not light. 

With the coming of the small eleetric 
motor the uses to which power on the tarm 
ean be put are practically unlimited. The 
electric motor is especially adapted to in- 
termittent work and makes individual drive 
possible even for the smallest machine. 
Farm operations are naturally seattered 
over a considerable area, but the electric 
motor is built in sizes to meet the require- 
ments of the farmer on 100 acres as well as 
the farmer on 1,000 aeres. It is portable 
and is so simple that onee started it re- 
quires no attention. As starting and stop- 
ping merely means the opening or closing 
of a switeh the fire hazard of mechanical 
drive is virtually wiped out. 

In Germany the problem of securing farm 
help is just as acute as it is in this eoun- 


stati 


ae heat suostauntial and beautiful 
try. This is largely responsible for the 
employment of eleetrie power in sueh a 


widespread manner, 

The following table will give some idea 
of the speed of operation and effieieney of 
electrically driven agricultural machinery 
as compared with such machines operated 
hy other motive power and also compared 
with the time taken for the performance of 
the same work by manual labor: 


Cc 

MORE OE MEOGUNE Gs Kew hi ksob es Ks deeesiaten 12 
A eS ee ek) eRe eee ee ‘ 49.1 
Upkeep of agricultural implements, interest 

and sinking fund CRAPHOES ...ccccccsecces 8.7 
eM ee ba pwc ke eae eee + 
Ce ee Cee MNES 6 nk cobb ew bbe ceduewnand 14.4 
Wrens: TOE BIO TOG bce sincsdanceveeseans 49.1 


This means in a general way a saving by 
the use of electricity instead of hired help 
of 47 per cent. in grain cleaning, 621% per 
eent. in grain grinding, 32 per cent. in 
threshing and 65 per cent. in turnip eut- 
ting. 

















His Brother’s Heritage 


We are told by many readers that an occasional thriller is a proper thing in a 


magazine because it makes people sit up and take notice. 
motive in presenting ‘‘His Brother's Heritage’’ 
ing in courage in thus following the advice which has been offered. 


certainly a ‘‘thriller’’ 
type—occasionally. 


Whatever may be our 
it cannot be said that we are lack- 
The story is 


and it may be that readers will appreciate an offering of this 


By Earle C. Wright 


TIE KID slouched low in the saddle 
rode through the streets of a north- 
western Canadian city. Tt was a nasty 
night for even an outlaw to be abroad; 
respectable people had long — since 
sought their beds. Gust after gust of 
wind and rain, unbroken by hundreds 
of miles of flat desert where the tallest 
obstacle was a dwarfed mesquite, drove 
dewn upon him furiously. There was 
no creak to the sodden leather; the sil- 
ver on his bridle did not jingle. As 
his horse pulled one foot after the other 
out of the quaking mud it sounded like 
the report of a small cannon. 

At the corner of Main and Elm 
streets the solitary rider drew rein. On 
the right side of the intersecting street 
were barnlike dance halls and over 
eorgeous saloons. To the left it was 
quieter; a few shadows flitted in and 
out of the swinging doors. Above the 
ribald laughter from the dance halls 
he heard the sharp click of billiard 
halls. 

“T’l] plav just one game and hike,” 
said The Kid to himeelf. 

He guided his horse to the long hori- 
zontal timber which served as a hiteh- 
ing post and throwing the reins over 
the animal’s head permitted them to 
drag on the ground. In the lexicon of 
the predatory an inopportunely tight 
knot might prove fatal. With a final 
pat on the pony’s neck he pushed open 
the doors of the Palace Bar. 

The west has had many “Kids.” As 
a rule thev are a scurvy lot. Wildness 
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in youth means vileness in old age. 
Let a young man shoot an officer of the 
law, steal a bunch of cattle or make his 
living by slick tricks with cards and 
instantly some well meaning fool wall 
tag Kid to his name. There is some- 
thing contaminating im the name. 
Onee given it clings closer than a leech, 
Insidiously draining its victim of the 
knowledge of right and wrong. He 
feels he must live up to it at whatever 
cost. To sink back to a plain Tom, 
Dick or Harry is to lose caste. It is 
worse than a case of smallpox and like 
it leaves the unfortunate being marked 
for life. And the way to tell them is 
by drunkenness, bravado, boasting and 
treachery. 

So far the young man in the door- 
way had escaped the penalty. He was 
known throughout the western plains, 
Outside of purely local celebrities he 
was known as The Kid. He was young, 
scarcely twenty-three, with a_ slim, 
straight figure and unlined face. <A 
phrenologist would have said his bump 
of adventure was larger than the one 
which stood for honesty. 

After a keen scrutiny he hitched his 
gun around where it would be more 
handy and entered. The Palace bar 
was not much for comfort. Men took 
their drinks standing, yet there were 
two tables. The one in the rear was 
occupied by two punchers who on The 
Kid’s entrance looked at each other and 
nodded before they went on drinking, 

The other table was vacant. He 
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seated himself at this, having first 
taken the precaution of turning his 
chair so the back rested against the 
wall. He then put his feet on the re- 
maining chair and hitched up his trous- 
ers. When his hand came away it held 
a business-like appearing revolver. The 
price of safety is eternal vigilance. No 
one understood this better than The 
Kid. True he ran fearful risks at 
times but never unless thefe was some 
special inducement. The  barkeeper 
left off wiping his glasses and hurried 
over to the table. He was so long fill- 
ing the order that The Kid looked 
around impatiently. When it finally 
came the barkeeper took a position be- 
tween him and the cowboys. Beside 
the glass was a hastily scribbled note. 
The Kid nodded shortly making a men- 
tal memorandum to do the man a favor 
some time. 

He drank the liquor slowly and then 
without moving read the warning. 


“Vuh Kid. watch out. Them two 
ain’t. punchers like they look. One is 
a railroad detective, the other is Bud 


Johnson. Beat it.” 

But The Kid was in no humor to 
take advice. “For three months he had 
hidden out, ever since the last train 
robbery, with no one to talk to but a 
child of twelve. Civilization as repre- 
sented by his town meant men, amuse- 
ments and man talk and he was tired 
of boyish prattle. His views had he- 
come so perverted that what he had 
done began to seem right. A great rail- 
way corporation had killed two people. 
It had escaped paying damages on a 
technicality; therefore the elder of the 
children levied on the railroad. To 
him it was a plain case of justice. 

Opposite where he sat hung a pla- 


card with a picture at the top. Below 
was a table of measurements. Of the 
small print he could read 5 feet 8 


inches, and the words “clean shaven, 
looks like a well-to-do ranchman’s son.” 
The picture was a good one. He re- 
membered a hardy passenger who had 
leaned out of the window and taken a 
snap shot of him. This was before he 
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had graduated to wearing a mask and 
was still proud of his work. 

Pride no longer kept him to it. 
There was a double reason; love for ex- 
citement and love for his brother. Some 
time Jim would be a great man, and he 
would have the satisfaction of knowing 
it was his monev that had made him. 


Out of the tail of his eye he saw the 
two men comparing his features with 
those on the placard. <A tinge of red 
burned in his cheeks, the old time ex- 
citement was coursing through his 
veins like fire. Presently Bud John- 
son, at least he took it to be him, rose 
and lounged over to the bar. He and 
the barkeeper held a whispered con- 
versation consisting for the most part 
in Bud talking while the other shook 
his head. With one on either side of 
him The Kid grew more alert. It 
would be a feather in his cap to get the 
best of Bud who had only olven up his 
own misdeeds to earn the railroad re- 
ward, 

The conversation finished he came 
hack stopping just in front of The 
Kid’s table. Tle was a large man with 
a broad nose, wide mouth and low fore- 
head. One of his yellow teeth had been 
broken off, leaving a great cavity when 
his stringy mustache lifted. The ef- 
fect was to make him look like a snar!- 
ing dog. There was a strawberry birth- 
mark on his chin which he had often 
cursed. He hated it more than a joy- 
rider his license. The bartender 
watching them smiled at the contrast 
and wished the slim one would win. 
In spite of his vocation he was by way 
of being romantic. 

Bud broke the silence after they had 
stared at each other a full three min- 
utes. 

“Are 
roughly. 

“T am, vou half-baked traitor,” re- 
plied The Kid whose contempt for the 
man was great. 

The strawberry blemish flared out 
vividlv. He appeared about to speak, 
thought better of it, and turning left 
an impression of yellow fangs frame 


The Kid?” he asked 


vuh 
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in a black curtain of hair and a gaping 
hole where the tooth should have been. 

The crisis had COLIC. 

As Bud reached his table The Kid 
drawing both guns rose facing them. 
In the tenseness a glass dropped, shiver- 
ing to pieces on the floor. An instant 
later from under cover of the table the 
detective took a pot shot. It went wild, 
sweeping down a row of bottles like a 
c<evthe cutting The Wid shot 
once with his left gun and the detec- 
tive slumped back into his chair. There 
were no longer any odds as to number 
but the fraction of a seeond it had 
taken to down the lesser man now cost 
dearly. It was now Bud’s turn and he 
scored a neat hullseve low down in The 
IXKid’s shoulder. It was the first time 
he had ever been wounded and_ the 
thought came to him that his mistake 
was going to prove fatal. 

Both began to shoot recklessly for 
ielther remained in the same place 
onger than it took to fire and jump 
asid Then the room was fast filling 
with smoke. Bud with a view of hold- 
Ing out until help arrived shattered the 

light. This threw the room in 
such darkness that thev had to euide 
their firing by the flashes from each 
other’s guns. 


orass, 


l 
] 
| 


. 


mean 


Realizing the Mame The Kid knew 
he must hurry. Tle threw awav_ the 
eCMpty revolver, Passing his second one 
to the mieht hand. It was a difficult 
operation with the pain from his shoul- 
der making him siek and weak, vet 
orimly he held to his plan of working 
toward the door. That wavy lav his 
onty salvation and already he couid 
hear excited voices calling to each other 
outside. 

By mistake he stumbled behind the 
har. falling heavily over the crouching 
figure of the barkeeper. With a knowl- 
edge of customs he reached for and 
found the house gun lying beside the 
eash register. He emptied it point- 
blank at the door which fumbling fin- 
gers were trving to open. The rein- 
forceements fell back under the fusil- 
lade. Then carefully he began feeling 
his way back for he was too weak to 
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climb over the wooden structure. All 
about him came falling glass from 


Bud’s shots. A piece stung his cheek 
just as he was about to lose conscious- 
ness. THe fired twice at the last flash 
and, stumbling around a corner, made 
for the door. 


Bud anticipating the move was like- 
wise working that wav. He could hear 
his feet dragging over the rough floor. 
There was no sound but the heavy 
breathing of the men as they cautiously 
edged along. Each was waiting for the 
telltale flash which would give him his 
enemy’s exact position. Unwoundet 
and fresh Bud decided On heroic hMieas- 
ures. He rushed and the two men met 
in the centre of the room. Stronger 
than the vouth Bud seized his right 
hand and struck him over the head 
with the butt of his gun. It meant a 
thousand dollars more to capture him 
alive. Strugeline desperately The Kid 
broke loose and fell heavily against the 
door. Tt flew open, showing him a 
crowd oft onlookers. Bud’s Cul =poke 
w@ain, causing a sharp pain in his side. 

He steadied himself against the jamb 
waiting for he knew not what. Sud- 
Cenly the night was illuminated with 
a flash of lightnine. Tt came and went 
in a second but in that time the limp. 
<waving figure straightened up. Ile 
fired once, twice, from his hip and in 
answer came the soft thud of a falling 
body. 

()f 


knew, 


what followed The Kid never 
He fought without reason, his 
actions dictated bv instinct alone. A 
dozen pair of hands sought to seize him 


and a dozen drew hastily back. In the 
morning the one hospital the town 
could boast was fuller by two more 
patients. Stumbling, falling, —half- 
blinded The Kid fought his way 


through the erowd until he reached his 
horse. Having had one harsh lesson 
the spectators kept away while he pain- 
fully made his way to the curb and 
throwing one leg over the saddle tum- 
bled in. Still respectful they watched 
him fade away into the night. It was 
a fitting climax to a wild life. The pity 
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of it is that so much bravery should 
have been wilfully thrown away. 

All that night and all the next day 
while the sun beat down unmercifully 
upon his bare head, a clinging figure 
rode a wiry pony westward. 
times it sang snatehes of rollicking 
cowboy airs, sometimes it thrust torn 
hands to the brazen heavens and cursed. 
Twice it fell while the patient pony 
stood by as inch by inch, from stirrup 
to stirrup leather, from silver buckle to 
saddle tree it pulled itself up. On 
again it went, an Ancient Mariner 
through a troubled sea of sand. 

Late in the afternoon they ran into 
a herd of range horses. The dormant 
instinet which tells a wounded deer to 
double on its trail caused the sorry rem- 
nant of The Kid to pull his horse into 
their trail. When they left it no eye 
could pick his pony’s footprints from 
those of the hundred already beaten 
into the earth. So on his last ride the 
dving outlaw eluded pursuit. 

He awoke two days later in his own 
room. Through one of the windows a 
warm sun streamed on the bare floor. 
He looked at it wistfully ; his last sun- 
shine. There was no pain only a great 
weakness. The Kid did not try to“de- 
ceive himself. He had seen too many 
men travel the route he was going 
Sitting beside him asleep on a chair was 
his brother Jim. He noticed with a 
feeling of pity the slender form so like 
his own: the finely chiseled face lack- 
ing only the fires of adventure to make 
it his. The boy’s eyes were swollen 
with weeping and long vigils. He held 
a book tightly clenched in his white 
hands. Therein lay the difference 
One loved life with its daily doubts, the 
other cared for it more at second hand: 
one was a man, restless, full of unknown 
cravings, the other a dreamer content 
with his fancies. 

“Jim,” called The Kid, “wake up.” 
At least he tried to call and found hi- 
voice was no louder than a whisper, yet 
it reached anxious ears. 

“Brother. you are better,” cried the 
hov. “Tell me you are going to get 
well.” | 


some- 
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The Kid smiled sadly. “No, Jim, 
vou know I can’t. Where is your 


knowledge of medicine,” he asked ban- 
teringly, a you don’t know a dying 
man?” 

Jim burst into tears. “You mustn't 
die,” he sobbed. “I won’t let you.” 

“Steady,” said The Kid, “tears won't 
help. I want to tell you how proud | 
am of the bandages. Ile elanced 
down at the rudely adiusted linen 
where a spot of blood was beginning 
to widen old boy, you 
will surgeon, Just as we al- 
ways planned but now you must listen 


to me. 
“We will not go into the question of 
wrong. I lived 


whether I did right or 
If I took 


according tO mV hest behef. 

much it was still less than they took 
from us. You are provided for, Jim. 
Under the mattress are a hundred thou- 
sand dollars and vou will be safe using 
them evel in) the treasury. The re also 
you will find the name and address of 


17 
i 


és Po 
Son (iv. 


be a ereat 


a1 man in Montreal. I met him once 
and liked his face. Tle is honest. Go 
to him. ‘Tell him = everything and 
make him become your ovuardian 


Then study your precious surgery.’ 
Ife paused and Jim with the tears 
running down his face bent over him 
“A little advice,” said The Kid weak 
ly. “Don’t go in for excitement. Our 
family ean’t stand it. [ should hav 
POLTeN {ree lone ago byint { OVErpPows red 
mie Live quietly, don’t drink, don’t 
vamble and above all, keep clean of the 
adventurous sports. Do you promise?” 
“T do,” said Jim hoarsely. 
“When I’m gone bury me outsid 


the cabin and turn my _ horse loose. 
Ride vour own back to town. Now 
vive me a drink of water.” 

ITe barely =Ipped and levy hack, 


Such was the passing of The Wid 

Jim followed his brother’s wishes in 
every respect. In the morning he 
huried him on the south zide, covering 
the grave with mesquite and chaparral 
The horse he turned loose, the mone, 
he put in his pocket. No one in town 
recognized the hoy and in time he ar 
rived 1] Montreal \s he vrew older 
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he worshiped more and more the mem- 
ory of The Kid. He had a picture cut 
from a placard; the same that had 
hung in the Palace saloon, framed in 
gold and hung over his desk. Whether 
it was a family trait or the physical 
working out of an ideal, he grew into 
the image of his dead brother. Visitors 
often thought it was a picture of him- 
self and generally commented on the 
grey goatskin chaps, flapping hat and 
black guns. 

He worked hard at his books, to such 
cood in fact that at the age of sixteen 
he was ready for college. His guardian, 
who had grown to love the quiet boy, 
advised taking the academic course at 
Toronto. When this was finished he 
began at MeGill the study of medicine, 
which had alwavs fascinated him. 
While in his first work he had done 
well, now he did brilliantly. <A great 
future was predicted for him. Before 
he graduated five hospitals offered him 
positions, three of them in the States. 

He was not popular with his fellow 
students. Years of loneliness in the 
adobe cabin while The Kid was out 
waging war had left its indelible im- 
pression on him. He preferred soli- 
tude and dreaming. Although strong 
enough in bone his muscles were weak 
for he avoided athletics as he would the 
devil. He never drank or plaved poker 
and the few friends he had were those 
who saw beneath the surface, detecting 
the courage shielded by shyness, the 
lovaltv under the diffidence. In this 
way he reached manhood. 

Looking back he could remember 
only one incident out of the ordinary 
and that was far from pleasant. He 
was eating lunch one day when he be- 
came aware of somebody’s scrutiny. 
Turning around he saw the guilty man, 
a stout old fellow wearing a low collar 
and flowing tie. He remembered the 
tvpe as affected by the leading citizens 
of his old town. Confirming this he 
could see the hottom of the man’s 
trousers were rolled up, disclosing a 
pair of high heeled boots. Aided by a 
mirror he saw the old gentleman beckon 
the head-waiter and order him to do 
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something. After a hasty glance 
around the waiter refused. The man 
threw back the lapel of his coat, speak- 
ing rapidly, at which the head-waiter 
bowed and hurried away. 

Jim noticed this more out of idle- 
ness than anything else while waiting 
for his check. He was considerably 
startled when after an unusually long 
delay heavy hands were laid on his 
shoulders. 

“T arrest you in the name of the 
law,” said the stout man. 

With a policeman on either side they 


marched him to the station house. 
The charge was train robbery. Of 


course Jim had no trouble disproving 
the accusation but it set him to think- 
ing. He compared his own weak sur- 
render to the indignities thrust upon 
him with how his brother would have 
acted. The stout man swore to his 
prisoner’s identity vet The Kid would 
have been much older. It was simply 
a case of one man resembling another 
and the authorities let it go at that. 
Jim told the judge savagely ‘a mouse 
eouldn’t look like a lion.” Luckily 
his honor was hard of hearing or they 
might have probed the matter deeper. 

At thirty The Kid’s prediction came 
true. Jim was a great man. He had 
his own sanatorium with its corps of 
trained nurses and doctors. His  re- 
markable cures were heralded in the 
papers; foreign universities added to 
his degrees and rovalty called him to 
its sick bed. In a way he was happy. 
A small testament reposed in his hip 
pocket, much of his wealth he gave to 





the poor. Tle was that rare thing—a 
good man. 
During all these years the secret 


shrine of his heart was filled with his 
brother’s image. Then one day it was 
ruthlessly entered and another took its 
place. As a normal man Jim always 
expected to in love, but searcely 
with a passion + threatened to con- 
sume him. He " himself on be- 
ing well balancea ' le naked 
god made sport of his , bg. 
The ‘rm was in every way w. thy of 
him, beautiful and good but what was 
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far better she really loved him, only as 
with most young people there was in 
her makeup a wide vein of romance. 
In a more modern sense she wished 
some knight to come riding up and 
take her by storm as though she were 
a citadel. She candidly showed this to 
him the evening he proposed. 

“IT really care for you, Jim, a whole 
lot, if only ‘a 

“What?” he prompted. 

“It’s hard to explain,” 
an embarrassed laugh, 
such a prosaic creature. As a matter 
of fact I can hardly imagine you ear- 
ing enough for me to do anything des- 
perate or even silly.” 

“T love you,” said Jim simply. 

“T know it,” said she, “and that your 
love is probably deeper than nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine in a thousand, 
yet you seem so self-centred, so willing 
to go along in the same old rut day 
after day without any of the spice of 
life.” | 

“You mean I’m an old vidi 
mud,” he smiled. 

“Don’t laugh, Jim, can’t you see how 
serious Iam. It may be the making or 
marring of our lives.” 


“Really do you wish me to do the 
lady and the tiger act? I never knew 
love was like that.” 

“Tt isn’t,” she insisted, “if you were 
in danger I’d want to be there too. 
You are a good man and doing an im- 
mense work but you are covered with 
a hard shell just like one of those 
strange armadillos we saw in_ that 
Mexican place. I can’t seem to get to 
the real you.” 


“You shall,” said Jim and then and 
there he told her of The Kid and his 
own lonely life. He wove around it 
the wreaths of romance kept green in 
his own worship. He told it well even 
the last fight and that last long ride. 
Carefully he dwelt on the sacrifice, 
painting The Kid a yr, glossing 
over the wrong until’’"'» girl’s imagina- 





she said with 
“but you seem 


tion took flame. J 

“He was splendid,” she cried, for- 
getting the commandment, ‘“ihou 
shalt not steal,” and adornin~ ‘*e train 
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robber with the virtues of Sir Galahad. 
Jim began to see he had made a mis- 
take. The o* he loved cared to talk 
about no one but his brother. It was 
useless for him to try to shift the sub- 
ject. She always brought it back to 
The Kid. 

\s the weeks went by and he was no 
nearer his answer he almost grew dis- 
loyal to his brother’s memory. It rose 
like a ghost between them. In_ her 
mind she was always weighing one 
against the other to Jim’s disadvantage 
and he knew it. As though robbing 
trains and killing could compare with 
saving lives. They began to drift apart 
each a little bitter from the experience. 

Then Jim’s chance came. It was on 
one of those rare occasions when they 
were together. As they reached the 
lobby of the theatre after the perform- 
ance, the cry of a mob came rolling up 
from the street. In the lead a heavy 
man with a gaping mouth, from which 
one front tooth was missing, ran slow- 
ly. There was a smoking gun in his 
hand which he used every time his pur- 
suers came close. When just opposite 
where the man and girl stood his wind 
gave out and he backed up against a 
wall, hastily reloading the revolver. 

“What has he done?” Jim asked one 
of the mob. 

“Killed two men in a down town 
bank,” was the reply. “The police say 
he is an old western crook.” 

Kven as they talked a _ policeman 
raced across the open space surround- 
ing the robber. The gun spoke venom- 
ously and he fell a huddled heap. An- 
other tried it with no better success. 
Two of the policemen then opened fire 
from the fringe of. the crowd but they 
were poor marksmen, the bullets spat- 
tering all over the wall. It angered 
the robber and he began shooting pro- 
miscuously into the crowd. Several 
fell, the rest breaking wildly for cover. 

“Tf The Kid were only here,” mur- 
mured the girl. 

“He isn’t,” cried Jim stang 
reflection, “but his brother is. 
me.” He strode 
determined air. 


at the 
Watch 


to the steps with a 
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“Don’t,” she begged, holding to his 
tiirm. “Vou have no weapons, lle wil] 
ki!] you.” 


“Even that would be better than 
having you think me a coward,” said 
Jim. “I worship his memory. Yet 


even that cannot come between us.’ 


“Stay,” she moaned. as | 


you.” 


marry 


“Marry a coward,” he mocked, then 
more gently. “Can’t you see this must 


nol go on. The man is mad, He will 
fight like an animal as long as he 1s 


but as he sees an un- 
armed man coming toward him he will 
surrender. It was of The lKid’s 
pel theories that sheer bravery will 
often do more than a display of 
strength. At least it will definitely de- 
cide for vou and me.” 


cornered as SOO] 


Ole 


Ile thrust her gently behind a pillar 


and walked slowly out to the street. 
The desultory firing ceased as with 
hands hanging open by lis side he 
left the sidewalk. With an offhand 


shot the man hit a policeman hiding 
behind a lumppost, watched him tum- 
ble down and then turned his attention 
toward Jim. Before he had taken ten 
steps the surgeon knew his theorv was 
wrong. ‘There was no insanity in the 
robber’s eyes, only a hirst to get as 
many as he could before they got him. 
Ile found time to wonder at the accu- 
rate shooting for every time the gun 
spat some one dropped, and he felt il 


strong curiosity to know where he 
would be hit. 
The robber let him get halfway 


Jim know- 
Ine he Was close Lo death felt rapidly 
for the testament in- his tip pocket. Un- 
knowingly he had used the old draw 
of the cow country. Tt caught the at- 
tention of the doomed man who in sur- 
prise raised his eyes from Jim’s chest 
to his face. He paused with the ham- 
mer half cocked, his mouth gaped in 
astonishment. A small strawberry 
stain flashed out glowing on his chin. 

“By G—” he swore. “It’s him and 
after all these vears.” He now held 


across before he took aim. 
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ihe gun down swinging on nerveless 
lingers. 

From behind the pillar a pale-faced 
virl watched Jim’s steady advance and 
held her breath. She breathed a little 
praver while her soul was filled with 
worship. All this time she had been 
howing to a false hero too blind to see 
the real one close by. Meanwhile Jim 
had walked straight up to the robber. 
As he reached him, a sinewy, powder- 
blackened hand grasped his. 

“Kid,” he heard the man cry, “I’m 
sure glad to vuh. Lord what a 
time I’ve had of it and now to see an 
old friend.’ 

“You'll have to give up your weap- 
said Jim steadily. 

“Don’t be cross, Kid. Say yuh know 
me. I’m Bud Johnson and so help me 
I’m sorry I done vuh dirt that night in 
the Palace. It’s the worst thing I ever 
done and many times I’ve regretted it. 
Tell me it’s all right Kid and I die 
happy.” 

Jim understood now but the knowl- 
brought no bitterness. He felt 
strangely elated that he so resembled 
his brother. If brought the adobe eabin 
and the pale face very close. 

“Sure,” he said, “sure that’s all for- 
eotten.” 


are 


as 
OSs, 


1 
eage 


“Thank the Lord,” said the man. 
“Tits been on my mind an awful long 
time. Sav, they got me bad, ain’t 


. 


they? What would you do?” 

“Give up,” replied Jim promptly. 

“Can’t see it that way,” said Bud, 
taking a crack at a head that had ap- 
neared over the wall. “No cells for 
mine. Good-by, old-timer, if yuh ever 
eet back home tell ’em T died with my 
hoots on and died game.” 

Before he could raise a hand Bud 
had sent his last bullet crashing into 
his brain. The girl never learned the 
truth regarding the suicide. It was 
enough that she married her hero. As 
for Jim the ghost of his brother was 
laid as securely as his body back there 
in the prairies, vet he still has two 
shrines in his heart. In the one is the 


oirl: in the other The Kid. 
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Inefficiency—Why 


The problem of inefficient help is one that. confronts every employer, whether 


his staff be large or small. 


Some way or other it is almost impossible to 


secure 


efficient employes these days—absolutely efficient in every sense, in the small things 


as well as the big ones. Why is it? 


In this article the question is discussed by a 


writer who has talked with employers and business men, and studied the conditions 


from every standpoint. 


By Morley J. Edwards 


“CAN you do what you’re told?” was 
the question put by the boss to a young 
man applying for a position in the 
office of a large factory in a provincial 
town the other day. 

“T’ve read the ‘Message to Garcia,’ 
sir,’ was the reply, ‘““And I believe I 
know how to use my brains.” 

“If you can make good on that rec- 
ommendation you’re a wonder,” mum- 
bled the head of the business to him- 
self as he assigned the applicant to a 
desk in the general office, and being 
thoroughly interested he decided to in- 
stitute a test. 

The young man, a college graduate, 
by the way, w ho had prev iously had a 
couple of years’ experience in another 
business, had come in to take the place 
of the head’s assistant, who had just 
been promoted to a branch factory in 
the west. 

The first week the new assistant was 
put at re-checking invoices, work which 
he suspected was “usually handled by a 
junior clerk. For awhile it wasn’t so 
bad for he picked up some knowledge, 
at least, of what the firm brought in as 
raw material. After a few days, how- 
ever, the thing rather grated on him 
and once or twice he was tempted to 
suggest that he was wasting his time. 
Every once in a while, however, the pro- 
prietor would come around and look 
at him and, usually with a grin and 
say: “Get any _ irregularities?” or 
“Keep at it, Fellowes.” 

He kept on at the detail work till 
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well on in the second week and then 
one evening about 5.30 made a decision. 
Going into the proprietor’s office first 
thing next morning he said: 

“See here, Mr. Donald, I told you I 
could use my brains, but I’m not get- 
ting a chance to do it. If I saw any 
benefit to be gained by checking over 
those invoices again I’d keep at it till 
midsummer, but one of those boys at 
$12 a week can do the work as well as I. 
| want something else to do.” 

“Right-O,” said the manager with a 
laugh. “I wondered how soon you'd 
come to it. I wanted to find out whether 
you could do what you said you could. 
Bring your stuff into this desk in my 
room and we'll go over this new adver- 
tising scheme. I think you'll do.” 

That young man proved both that he 
could do what he was told and could use 
his common sense. He kept on doing 
these things and now manages another 
western branch factory and has a share 
in the business. 

There’s a great big need in the busi- 
ness world to-day for young men and 
women of just this class. 

“The greatest difficulty I find in my 
business,” said the head of a large 
Canadian company which employs sev- 
eral hundreds of people of all classes, 
from laborers up to department man- 


agers, the other day, “‘is to get efficient 
help. And whatever is the cause the 


problem seems to be getting harder 

from vear to year. There seems to be 

something the matter with the young 
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men and women to-day. If I could find 
the kind of employes I want, who were 
unquestionably straightforward, who 
were thorough, and who were able to 
look a little ahead in their own interests, 
I could make this business pay forty 
per cent. per year.” 

“Most of my staff are 
as the big things are concerned,” said 
the head of another firm, “but in the 
little things they fall away seriously. 
And these little things often repeated 
mount up into big things. It is a big 
question.” 

“IT get a good man or woman here 
and there,” said the proprietor of a 
large publishing house, “but I have 
hard work hanging on to them for they 


alright, so far 


are in large demand elsewhere. It’s 
funny,” he observed, looking at the 
matter in a humorous light, “that the 


ones you want to keep are the ones that 
want to go, hbeeause other people want 
them, while the ones you don’t parti- 
cularly care about are the people most 
anxious to be sure of their jobs and yet 
aren't willing to go to much effort to 
keep them.” 

Is it true that there is 
wrong with the young men and women 
of to-day who offer their services in 
various capacities in business? The 
charge made by one of the foregoing 
employers is a serious one. Is it pos- 
sible that with the rise in the standard 
of living and the change from hand to 
machine-made from individual 
to standardized articles, with a conse- 
quent large departure from the old 
forms of almost-universal manual labor 
there has come lowering of the 
standards of efficiency and honesty held 
by our grandfathers? 

Interviews with employers of labor 
in a dozen or more establisments un- 
fortunately do not lead one to make an 
immediate negative to these queries. 

Take the matter of honesty, for in- 
stance. Strav into the office of almost 
anv large business where the boss does- 
n’t arrive till 10, any morning at 9.10 
and see how manv of the clerks are 
reading the morning paper. About 
three out of four, usually. Perhaps it 


something 


evoods, 
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is only natural for the pages ger to 
follow suit. Any way, in most offices 
seven out of ten sit around discussing 
the last evening’s dance, or a new hat, 
till 9.30.. 

In a certain large tannery in one of 
Ontario’s busiest towns the men com- 
plain chronic ally and bitterly of how 
hard they are ‘‘shoved.” The writer 
made an independent tour of the plant 
for several days some little time ago, 
with a view to getting an honest idea of 
prevailing conditions and in one of the 
drving lofts where the foreman did not 
often visit, he found several men 
asleep. When questioned, they pro- 
tested that they had dressed the 160 


hides which consti tituted their day’s 
work and were “putting in” the time 
till closing. It was rather funny, in the 


face of this. to see them jump up and 
start working like piece-hands when 
thev heard footsteps. 

One hears a many things to- 
dav about the improvement in morals 
of the members of the traveling fratern- 
itv, and vet how many drummers are 
there who do not take an easy oppor- 
tunity to pad their expense accounts, at 
least enough to cover a couple of theatre 
tickets or a box of chocolates for the 


pea rd 


hest girl? This is not a knock at the 
traveling man. As a class he is prob- 
ably just as honest as any other. But 


no one of them who is honest (?) will 
deny this fact. 

Here’s another illustration: The 
other day the morning mail of a large 
financial corporation in Toronto con- 
tained, perhaps a not unusual thing, a 
letter returned for postage. In this 
case, however, the envelope was address- 
ed in a feminine hand to a lady. One 
of the firm’s members who regularly 
opened the mail, found in this envelope 
a letter written by one of the sten- 
ographers to a girl friend in a neigh- 
boring citv. This voung woman, un- 
thinkingly, perhaps. had used the 
firm’s stationery and time for her per- 
sonal affairs. She had doubtless also in- 
tended to use their postage but added 
carelessness to her other transgressions 
and got herself into difficulty. 
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These examples are little things, it 
may be said, and yet they are the little 
things that mount into big things. And 
these same little things have a great deal 
to do with the net profits of a large 
business. In a good many offices and 
factories these things are regarded quite 
as a matter of fact. But when you get 
right down to it, are they not just as 
dishonest as pilfering from the cash 
box? No one will deny it. Yet for 
the former offence an employee gets off 
scot free with a light reprimand. For 
the latter he usually gets six months at 
stonebreaking. 

Another reason for the employers’ 
plaint as to inefficieney is the growing 
tendency to bluff, to take chances on 
doing work for which the applicant is 
not prepared. 

“T haven’t any idea of what an ac- 
countant has to do,” said a bright voung 


man who was answering a newspaper 
want ad. in which a large firm asked 


for a capable man, the other day, “hut 
T can keep a set of books and if T cet 
the place I’ll make a bluff at it.” TTe 
got the position largely by reason of 
some recommendations from influen- 
tial friends but failed. He wasn’t cap- 
able. 

A certain amount of aggressiveness 
and daring in achieving positions may 
be permissible, but this must not he 
carried too far. Business houses to- 
day are not taking in men and women 
to well-paid positions to educate them. 
To set that knowledge they must start 
at the bottom. 

And eapability is not made up alone 
of knowledge of any particular depart- 
ment or business but by several other 
principles, one of which is thorough- 
ness. 

“You'd be alright, Smith, if veu’d 
only clean up the loose ends,” said an 
office manager to one of his department 
heads, recently. “Wpon my word, when 
T have to keep after vou about these 
measely little things that vou don’t fin- 
ish up it makes me feel like getting rid 
of vou. For any sake see that a thing’s 
done when you undertake it. Do 
things so that IT won’t have to worry 


rs) 
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over them myself. 
paid for.” 

Mighty good advice that which can 
be taken to heart with advantage by 
men and women in every walk of life. 

“A desire for rapid promotion and 
for frequent salary increases seems to 
me to be the prevailing characteristi« 
of the young men and women who 
come into my business,” said the head 
of another concern whose office alone 
employs over a hundred. “And yet,” 
he continued, “while T must say they 
are prettv faithful as a whole, they 
don’t seem to take hold as I’d like them 
to. Perhaps I expect too much. T 
don’t know. But most of them are con- 
tent with enough knowledge of the 
business to enable them to do their own 
little bit of work. They don’t fit them- 
selves to take anv one else’s place. 
That’s the trouble with them. They 
won’t take anv more interest than they 
ean help in anv but their own affairs.” 

Hasn't this man come pretty near to 
striking the seeret of the lack of ad- 
vancement complained of by so many 
apparently-capable young men and 
women ? good many such talk of 
“wire-pulline” and of ‘old-fogeyism”’ 
in the management and do not hesitate 
to express themselves in business hours 
and out regarding it. 

Six vears ago a bov just out of a 
short term at business college took a 
place as office boy in what was at that 
time a comparatively small biseuit and 
confectionery manufactory in a western 
Ontario citv. His salarv then was $2.50 
per week and a good manv of his boy 
friends who got into rather more lucra- 
tive positions. laughed at him. He kept 
on, though. minding his own affairs, 
working faithfullv. and better than all 
else, learning all he could about other 
parts of the business when he had mas- 
tered his own share of its details. It 
wasn’t long before he was promoted to 
the time-keeper’s place and $3.00 per 
week. Again the other hovs laughed. 
Our voung friend held on, worked. kept 
his own counsel and waited. 


That’s what you’re 


Prettv soon, under good manage- 
ment, the firm began to grow and its 
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factory was practically doubled. Our 
young man went up with the growth. 
He hecame successively assistant book- 
keeper, then book-keeper, then assistant 
to the accountant, then accountant, 
then assistant to the secretary. The 
boy’s friends stopped laughing. 

Year or so ago the firm’s business 
warranted a spreading-out policy. It 
established a couple of warehouses in 
the West, and later bought a new fac- 
tory in Winnipeg and another in Van- 
couver. In the manning ef the new 
plants the secretarv went West and, he- 
ing ready, our friend stepped up again. 

The firm now has four factories with 
representatives all over the eastern and 
western provinces as well as in Ontario 
and does, perhaps, as large a business 
in its line as anv Canadian company. 
The former office hoy was recently ap- 
pointed secretarv-treasurer and given a 
seat on the hoard of directors. How lit- 
tle he has talked outside about the busi- 
ness can be imagined from the fact that 
even the members of his own family do 
not know exactly what his salarv is. Tt 
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is safe to presume, however, that he re- 
ceives well over $2,000. 

This. in a young man of twenty-five 
is an example of what service—that Is, 


honesty, capability, thoroughness, 
minding-one’s-business and watchful- 
ness will do. Hundreds of opportun1- 
ties for similar success and advance- 


ment are open to Canadian young men, 
and women too, particularly in these 
davs of rapid expansion of business. 

The proprietor of an exceedingly 
popular hotel in one of the large United 
States cities has summed the matter up 
very succinctly in a booklet issued for 
the guidance of employees. He says: 
“Tife is service. The one who progress- 
es is the one who gives his boss and his 
fellow-beings a little more—a little het- 
ter service.” 

This is what counts in business par- 
ticularly, as well as in other lines of life. 
And this is what our voung men and 
women must be prepared to give if they 
wish to achieve success. They must be 
prepared to do what they are told and 
to use their brains. 





The Story of Advertising 


IT is a most romantie story that Herbert 
N. Casson unfolds in Munsey, a story of 
brilliant enterprise, of great ‘‘seoops.’’ As 
he says, what advertising has done for eom- 
merce and prosperity is a story that would 
fill volumes. It has created cities as well 
as trades. It has given us big sales with 
small profits, instead of small sales with 
big profits. It has helped the buyer and 
the seller alike. It has tensed the whole 
nation up to a finer sense of comfort and 
a higher conception of suecess. 

Of the first-class advertisements it is laid 
down that the bait must be in the upper 
part of the advertisement, for the reason 
that the eve sees the top of a page first. 
And the hook, if you please, must be at the 
hottom of the page. Attention above; ac- 
tion below. 

It is known, too, that an advertisement 
is effective in so far as it can represent 


the reader’s point of view. It is better to 
say ‘*Cut down your soap bill’’ than to 
say ‘‘Buy your soap from me.’’ It is bet- 
ter to converse with a man about his own 
needs than to shout at him about your 
own commodities. Talk to the people 
about what they want, and about what you 
will be well pleased to sell them at a fair 
price—that is the motif of the modern ad- 
vertiser who sueceeds. 

In every series of advertisements there 
must also be the two elements of novelty 
and repetition. There must be novelty, to 
attract attention; and there must be repe- 
tition, so that the reader will not forget. 
That advertisement is best, perhaps, which 
can combine most happily the old and the 
new, so that it attracts and pleases every- 
body, like ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ with 
variations. 




















Mrs. Warren’s Earring 


The story which follows is written by an American author, one whose work 


commands the highest prices in the best mediums. 
And yet it might easily be a true story. 


and style. 


It is quite unusual in conception 
The dialogue is carried through 


to the conclusion in a manner both striking and exceptional. 


By Harold Susman 


MRS. WARREN had an uncle named 
John Rawson. Mr. Rawson was an ec- 
centric person. He spent all his time 
and all his money in. old curiosity 
shops. 

e bought books and pictures, chairs 
and tables, odds and ends, and goodness 
knows what not. Most of these things 
he kept for himself. But some of them 
he gave away. 

He gave some to his niece, Mrs. War- 
ren. He gave her a French vase, a 
Spanish comb, and a Persian rug. And 
then, at Christmas, he came to see her, 
and he brought a present with him. It 
was the most peculiar present he had 
ever given her. 

He put his hand in his pocket and 
took out a box. He opened the box 
and took out a package. He opened 
the package and took out—a trinket. 
A small, carved golden trinket. 

“What is it?” said Mrs. Warren. 

“What do you think it is?” said Mr. 
Rawson. 

“TY don’t know,” said Mrs. Warren. 

“(uess!”’ said Mr. Rawson. 

“A brooch?” said Mrs. Warren. 

“No,” said Mr. Rawson. 

‘““A pendant,” said Mrs. Warren. 

“No,” said Mr. Rawson. 

““An—earring?” said Mrs. 

“Yes!” said Mr. Rawson. 

Mr. Rawson handed it to her. 
Warren examined it. 

It was an improbable ornament of an 
impossible design. It represented a gar- 
goyle. An objectionable gargoyle. An 
indese ribably objectionable gargoyle. 

“Tt is an earring,” said Mr. Rawson. 
“A medieval Italian earring. It is very 


Warren. 


Mrs. 


curious. And very valuable. There 
is not another like it. That is the 
trouble. The mate is missing. And 
this one could not be matched. A copy 
would never look the same. So you 
cannot wear it. You must keep it in 
a curio-cabinet.”’ 


Mrs. Warren didn’t know what to 
say. She could not say, “How beau- 
tiful!’”’ She could not say, “ How 
charming!” She could not say any- 
thing but, “Thank you!” 

Mr. Rawson departed. And Mrs. 
Warren fell to wondering. What should 
she do with it? What could she do 
with it? 

It was not a thing that could be 
displayed. She must get rid of it. She 
must “ive it away. But to whom could 
she 2.ve it? 

First she thought of this one. And 
then she thought of that one. Finally 
she thought of Mrs. Butler. Mrs. But- 
ler’s birthday was due. So Mrs. War- 
ren went to see her. 

“T have come to wish you many 
happy returns of the day!” said Mrs. 
Warren. 

“How thoughtful of you!” said Mrs. 
Butler. 

Mrs. Warren showed the trinket. 
And Mrs. Butler stared at it. 

“T thought that you would be get- 
ting boxes of candy, and baskets of 
flowers, and all that sort of thing,” said 
Mrs. Warren, “and I wanted to give you 
something different. Something en- 
tirely different. So I got you—this!” 

“What—is—it?” said Mrs. Butler. 

“Tt is an earring,” said Mrs. Warren. 
“A medieval Italian earring. It is 
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very curious. And very valuable. 
There is not another like it. That is 
the trouble. The mate is missing. And 
this one could not be matched. <A copy 
would never look the same. So you 
cannot wear it. You must keep it in 
a curio-cabinet.” 

Mrs. Butler looked at the trinket. 
And she looked shocked. Mrs. War- 
ren departed. 

Mrs. Butler looked at the ornament 
again. And she looked more shocked 
than ever. The gargoyle was certainly 
an odious thing. 

Mrs. Butler didn’t want it in her 
curio-cabinet. In fact, she didn’t want 
it in her possession. So she set herself 
to scheming how to get rid of it. 

She thought of Mrs. Holden. Mrs. 
Holden was going to get married again. 
Had Mrs. Holden been a young girl, 
and this her first marriage, the earring 
would not have seemed a suitable gift. 
But Mrs. Holden was a middle-aged 
woman, and this was her third mar- 
riage, so the earring appeared to be 
more appropriate. Mrs. Butler went 
to see Mrs. Holden. 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Butler, “T knew 
that people would be giving you aspar- 
agus-tongs, and clocks, and ecandle- 
sticks.. So I wanted to be original. 
And I think I have been! I wanted 
my gift to be unique. And I think it 
is!” 

She showed the ornament. 

“Oh, you are original!” said Mrs. 
Holden. “And your gift 7s unique! 
But—what—is—it?” 

“Tt is an earring,” said Mrs. Butler. 
“A medieval Italian earring. It is 
very curious. And very valuable. There 
is not another like it. That is the 
trouble. The mate is missing. And 
this one could not be matched. A copy 
would never look the same. So you 
cannot wear it. You must keep it in 
a curio-cabinet.”’ 

Mrs. Butler departed. And Mrs. 
Holden considered. 

She had, as Mrs. Butler had surmis- 
ed, received asparagus-tongs, clocks, 
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and candlesticks—in large quantities. 
She had also received a pair of ear- 
rings. But this gargoyle was the only 
single earring she had received. In 
her innocence, she believed that 1t was 
the only single earring anybody had 
ever received. 

She was disgusted and dismayed. 
How could she dispose of it? 

She had sent superfluous furniture to 
an auctioneer. She had sent superflu- 
ous silverware to the pawnbroker. But 
what to do with a superfluous earring? 

She finally took it to a dealer in bric- 
j-brae, art objects, and antiques. She 
displayed the trinket. The dealer 
scrutinized it. 

“Tt is an earring,” said Mrs. Holden. 

“Yes,” said the dealer. 

“How much will you give me for it?” 
said Mrs. Holden. 

“Ten dollars,” said the dealer. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Holden. 

So she took the ten dollars. And the 
dealer took the earring. 

Mr. Rawson came to see Mrs. War- 
ren, 

“A most extraordinary thing has 
happened!” said Mr. Rawson. “A most 
remarkable coincidence has occurred. 
In my rounds of the old curiosity 
shops, I have been fortunate enough to 
discover a duplicate of the earring I 
gave you, an exact match, a_ perfect 
mate! It is undoubtedly the original 
companion. So I have secured it, and 
have brought it to vou. Here it is!” 

And he produced the earring. 

Mr. Rawson beamed. Mrs. Warren 
gasped. The gargoyle seemed more 
atrocious than ever. It seemed, in fact, 
the most abominable thing in all the 
world. 

“T want you to accept it,” said Mr. 
Rawson. ‘And furthermore, you must 
no longer hide your light under a 
bushel. You must not keep these pre- 
cious treasures in a curio-cabinet. Too 
must wear them—in your ears!” 


This time, Mrs. Warren could not 
even sav, “Thank you!” 


The National Political Situation 


In this article the writer deals with a number of outstanding issues which are 
now before the Canadian Parliament—the tariff, civil service reform, railway 
matters, the navy. Mr. Thomson writes these political reviews monthly for 
MacLean’s, after interviewing prominent men and studying public questions. The 
views are his own, formed only after careful investigation and consideration, and 
expressed in an independent and vigorous style. Incidentally Mr. Thomson remarks 
on the enormous amount of work devolving upon Cabinet Ministers. People who 
visit Ottawa on various missions should consider this fact in making demands on 
public men. Alexander Mackenzie once declared that he was obliged to spend more 
time in seeing people, particularly persons seeking positions, than in governing the 


country. 


By Edward William Thomson 


“DON’T never prophesy unless you 
know.” Bearing in mind this saying 
of the Yankee sage, as well as the 


French maxim, “It is the incredible 


which happens,’ it might be = inju- 
dicious to assert there is no possibility 
of events justifying those Opposition 
editors who have lately predicted ex- 
tensive early changes in the tariff. 
Still, if one were sinful enough, he 
might securely wager about 99 to 1 
that the aforesaid editors have either 
guessed wrong, or hazarded prophecy in 
order to draw contradiction from 
“posted” Ministerialist scribes. True, 
the steel and iron magnates, with sun- 
dry other Interests, ask for “more.” 
But on what theory or principle dear 
to protectionists, could the Finance 
Minister make any notable change in 
customs-tax schedules undef which all 
kinds of business flourish as never be- 
fore while public revenue increases 
by leaps and bounds? That wise fun- 
tionary has not even re-proposed such 
a Tariff Commission as he and his col- 
leagues declared, last year, to be a pro- 
per or even necessary preliminary to 
tariff-revision. Surely Prudence coun- 
sels him against any and every course 
that might tend to disturb existing in- 
dustrial conditions. If times were 
hard it might be reasonable, and a 
good political move, to set up the Com- 
mission as if by way of ascertaining 


the causes of trouble, with means of 
remedy. But to do so when times 
appear only.too good to last, would be 
to court blame for such lessening of 
general industrial activity as has often 
followed close upon flush years, times 
later termed ‘“‘years of inflation.” It 
appears true that some trifling tariff- 
changes, which the Opposition are 
bound to regard as harmful and the 
Ministerialists as consummately wise, 
will be made. Such temperate protec- 
tionism may disappoint devotees of the 
gentle expectation that Haman-high 
customs-taxes would be in the platform 
of the Borden Government — a plat- 
form on which, according to confirmed 
free-traders, the consumer would be 
gibbeted. But Mr. White’s temper-’ 
ance will not tend to jeopardize the en- 
tire protective system, as might occur 
if free-traders and “tariff-for-revenue- 
only” men were afforded fresh ground 
for harking back to a policy which the 
Laurier (Government extensively jet- 
tisoned soon after attaining power. 


A GOOD TARIFF, 


That the Fielding Tariff is a good 
one to leave alone seems evident from 
inspection of the latest Bulletin of the 
Census Bureau, relating to “‘Manufac- 
tures of Canada for the year 1910 as 
enumerated under date of first June, 
1911.” This Bulletin shows that what 
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the Census Bureau terms “Manufac- 
tures” produced to a value of $1,165,- 
975,639 in 1910, as against a value of 
$481,053,375 in 1900—an increase of 
$684,922,264 or 142.38 p. ¢., while 
“Establishments” increased from 14,- 
650 to 19,218, “Employed Capital” 
from $446,916,487 to $1,247,085,609, 
“Employees” from 339,173 to 515,208, 
“Salaries and Wages” from $113,249,- 
350, “Raw and partly manufactured 
materials consumed” from $266,527,- 
858 to $601,509,018. Citation of 
these official statistics should so hap- 
pify our dear fellow-citizen protection- 
ists that they will not grieve to have it 
remarked that inspection of the long 
list of so-called “‘Manufactures” reveals 
inclusion of “Log Products’ and 
‘Lumber Products to a value of over 
$145,000,000, of ‘Butter and Cheese’’ 
over $37,000,000, of “Bread, &c.,” 
over $25,000,000, of “Brick, &c.” over 
$8,000,000, “Coke” nearly $1,500,000 
electric “Light and Power” and “Ap 
paratus”’ almost $28,000,000, ‘“Ce- 
ment” nearly $5,700,000, “Car Re- 
pairs’ over $31,800,000, ‘Fish, pre- 
served” over $12,300,000, “Flour and 
grist products’ almost $82,500,000, 
“Foundry, &c., products’ over $45,- 
600,000, “Iruit and vegetable Can- 
ning” almost $6,000,000, ‘Harness and 
saddlery” over $5,200,000, “‘Leather”’ 
almost $20,000,000, “Monuments and 
tombstones” over $1,500,000, ‘‘Paper” 
over $14,100,000, “Oils” nearly $7,- 
. 700,000, “Plumbing and ‘Tinsmith- 
ing’ almost $9,900,000, “Printing, 
&e.,” over $25,000,000, “Slaughtering, 
&e.,” over $48,500,000, “Smelting” 
nearly $33,700,000, “Cut Stone” near- 
ly $3,000,000, ““Wood Pulp” over $9,- 
000,000, ‘‘Men’s and Women’s custon 
(or tailor-made) Clothing” nearly 
$15,000,000, with many other ‘Manu- 
factures’ equally natural, indigenous, 
or unforced by protection, to a total 
tune of about $800,000,000. It is as 
possible for a free-trader to contend 
that every one of such “indigenous” 
manufactures would be facilitated and 
enlarged by the absence of customs- 
taxes on their various supplies, as it 
is for a protectionist to contend that 
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every one of them is benefited by 
neighborhood in Canada of the Indus- 
tries which are alleged to flourish by 
reason of their protected liberation 
from the full force of foreign compe- 
tition. However that may be, the Cen- 
sus shows all our “Manufactures” won- 
derfully increased in a decade. We 
all know them to be even more _pros- 
perous now. than two years ago. Which 
is an excellent reason why the Hon. 
Finance Minister should beware of in- 
vitations to meddle just now, should 
‘Jeave well enough alone,” should a- 
wait a possible appearance of decline 
in business before’ proceeding to any 
loud enquiries indicative of intent to 
change schedules which are part of 
the condition of general prosperity 
and contentment. Even the West is 
complaining little of the tariff. That 
complaint may speedily vanish if the 
Premier succeed in securing what the 
West clamors for— free admission for 
grains to the U. S. market. There are 
more ways of approaching that end 
than were inciuded in the Taft-Field- 
ing agreement. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 


If caution is denoted by the attitude 
of Ministers respecting customs-tax- 
ation, so it is in their posture toward 
Sir George Murray’s recommendations 
for reform ‘and improvement of the 
Civil Service. Little if anything will 
be done in that important business this 
session. Why not? Everybody con- 
cerned agrees that his advice is good, 
particularly as to relieving Ministers 
of detail work by amending the Treas- 
ury-Board, by enabling Deputy-min- 
isters to act more freely in matters of 
mere administration, and by establish- 
ing Under-secretaries empowered to 
assist and largely free Ministers as to 
parliamentary enquiries. The reason 
why these good reforms will not be 
urged this session is found in the exis- 
tence of one of the evils Sir George 
proposes to abolish—i.e., overwork pre- 
sently prevents Ministers tackling the 
reforms that would relieve them. Prob- 
ably a very small proportion of the 
Canadian people have any true notion 
of the enormous labors of the more im- 
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portant Ministers at Ottawa. Yes, and 
on the Opposition chiefs, though they 
are free of Departmental duties. Con- 
sciousness of this has been so strong in 
the present writer, ever since he saw 
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then without a sense that it is almost 
inhumanely cruel to demand the least 
time and attention from men so beset 
by innumerable demands on their at- 
tention! ‘Uneasy lies the head that 





Kk. W. THOMSON. 


The well-known writer on Canadian Politics, who is contributing 
a series of articles in MacLean’s on The National Politicial 
Situation. 


that strain on even the tremendous 


working-powers of the late Hon. Ed- 
ward Blake, that he can never seek in- 
terview with a Minister, or even write a 
brief note to one, except when his 
humble duties truly impel him, nor 


wears a Crown,” if it be but a Depart- 
mental one. As for the Premier of 
any time, he is as one racked on the 
Cross of Public Service. Even ordin- 
ary conscientious Members of Parlia- 
ment work infinitely harder and longer 
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than they get credit for. A few loafers 
are not worth mention in the reck- 
oning. We of the British and Amer- 
ican Democracies almost thanklessly 
wear out many of our ablest and kind- 
est fellow-men, those who — sacrifice 
their time, their family-life, almost all 
amusements, their health, their fresh- 
heartedness; their chances of large for- 
tune—all given up to public service. 
And for what reward, except the dear 
sense of having “scorned delights and 
lived laborious days’? Tor some adu- 
lation, mostly interested; for the fleet- 
ing applause of their expectant. parti- 
wins: for incessant jeering.: misrepre- 
sentation, tortuous suspicion by their 
opponents; for the more piercingly dis- 
gusting spoken and written flattery of 
fickle partizan friends. Many a man 
capable of high political service shuns 
the legislative arena, because the in 
cidents to success therein are largely 
abominable Responsibility. for such 
loss to our Democracies lies directly on 
the deviltry of Party Spirit, indirectly 
on the Democracy whieh fails to con- 
demn and punish that Spirit’s more 
atrocious manifestations. The Demon 
is alluring, infective—which of us has 
entirely escaped at election times? 
One may write the more feelingly from 
consciousness of having been a sinner 
at times against the Light! Insofar 
as Sir George Murray proyyoses to re- 
lieve Ministers of some portion of their 
arduous labors, he ought to be fol- 
lowed, and Ministers encouraged to aid 
his attempt to free themselves. 


RAILWAY MATTERS. 


A great deal of propheeving and sur- 
Miistneg as to the intention of the Prem- 
ier respecting the Grand Trunk Pacific 
or National Transcontinental Railway 

more particularly the Eastern divi- 
sion, lving betwen Moncton and Win- 
nipeg—was uttered and written — be- 
fore Parliament assembled. Harking 
hack to Mr. Borden’s speeches of 
1903-4 it was shown that he might 
consistently take over that Division, 
for Government operation, if furn- 
ished with large reason for so doing 
by anv default of the G. T. P. Com- 
pany. This is a very delicate subject 
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with Ministers. Even a free writer is 
bound to abstain from aught that 
might have any sort of tendency to 
embarrass the credit of the Company. 
There is no good excuse for appearing 
to apprehend that the G. T. P. will 
inake any sort of default. Recently 
a London movement of Grand Trunk 
securities afforded much reason to sup- 
pose that strong Capitalists incline to 
huy a majority interest therein, partly 
for the purpose of obtaining financial 
control of the G. T. P., which is sub- 
sidiary to and controlled by the Grand 
Trunk Co. Latest official reports 
from Government engineers on the 
G. T. P. show that it traverses re- 
eions sure to yield immense traffic. 
One commentator alleges from person- 
al acquaintance with much of the ter- 
ritory of both roads, “the G. T. P. has 
three adjacent fertile acres for every 
One adjacent to the enormously pro- 
fitable C. P. RR.’ Much more valuable 
land lies along the Eastern Division 
than was supposed. This should 
tempt Capitalists to seek control of the 
Garand Trunk for G. T. P. sake. It 
also furnishes an excellent reason why 
the Premier, if he should feel impelled 
by future circumstances to relieve the 
Gr. T. P. of the Eastern Division, might 
reasonably count on public approval. 
Sir Wilfred’s undertaking of that Divi- 
sion at public expense may turn out 
vastly more advantageous than his op- 
ponents predicted in 1903-4, 


PROPOSED NAVY LOVE-FEAST, 


One hears at Ottawa much private 
talk to the effect that the Ministry 
and Opposition might well make this 
session memorable, as that of 1909 was, 
by agreement and a grand “love-feast”’ 
on the “Navy” business. Why not? 
Sir Wilfrid’s proposed amendment 
does not condemn, as to amount, Mr. 
orden’s proposed expenditure of $35,- 
000,000. Quite otherwise. Laurier 
proposes to expend more money, but 
to devote it differently, obtaining ul- 
timatelv for the greater sum two in- 
stead of three super-dreadnoughts, and 
two squadrons or units of cruisers, de- 
stroyers, &c. But he proposes building 
and manning the whole armament in 
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Canada. Fervent devotees of the 
“built in Canada” plan may not be 
staggered by consideration that the 
price of one super-dreadnought, twelve 
million dollars, would be lost on the 
difference between construction in Ene- 
land and construction here. But what 
about the loss of time? There is for 
either the Ministerial or Opposition 
proposal not one hair of excuse, unless 
on Mr. Borden's contention (which 
to me seems sound) that there is urgent 
need for strengethening of the Crown's 
main fleet, not merely because war 
may be imminent, but because war is 
most likely to be staved off and 
ultimately escaped by such strength- 
ening. This consideration — surely 
warrants = Mr. sorden’s — proposed 
haste. It is one sound objection 
against Sir Wilfrid’s proposed  de- 
lav. The truth seems to be that 
the Opposition Chief does not, while 
the Premier does, regard — serious- 
lv the danger of war as) imminent, 
i real danger to be dissipated by ade- 
quate preparation of naval force. Sir 
Wiifred is a very wise man. THe may 
be right in his opinion that the Big 
financial and Commercial Interests of 
Murope, agreeing on this matter with 
the Democracies of every nation, will 
not allow great War to arrive. That 
looks probable. But suppose the [m- 
perors, Kings, Aristocracies, Diplomat- 
ists, and Men of the Sword overrule 
the Commercial and Democratical in- 
terests again. as ten thousand times 
since the beginning of recorded time. 
Suppose the war does come soon. 

The position of Canada somewhat 
resembles that of a family resident 
within unsafe distance of a great Ot- 
tuwa lumber-vard. There conflagra- 
tion would endanger the family house, 
furniture, and possibly life. The head 
of such household, if sensible, does not 
delay taking out insurance policies. 
Ile does not help to vote down a by- 
law for civic expense on fire-engines. 
Ile knows well that his wife may re- 
gard his premiums as wasted. She may 
roast him anew every year, while the 
possible fire does not occur. But does 
that bother him? No—what he gets 
for his premiums is the sense of being 
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insured. If the worst come he and she 
and the children will not be without 
something to fall back on. If he be 
uninsured, and the fire arrive, he, she, 
and they may all alike have to scratch 
hard in mean service to get slowly 
back to the situation lost by lack of 
prudential insurance. Analagously, 
Canadians ean’t afford to go uninsurec 
against very possible early war. Hence 
the sooner they reinforce the Crown's 
insuring fleet the better. Sir Wilfrid, 
whom I reverence even while differing 
from his opinion, would have Canada 
do without naval armament until such 
time as her people can, gradually, sup- 
ply an adequate one. ‘This seems to 
some of us like resolution to rest un- 
armed in a burglarious neighborhood 
until one shall have learned how to 
construct his own revolver. 

The sound objection against the 
Premier’s policy would surely *be—if 
his programme was wholly disclosed 
that urged by Mr, Frank Oliver, in a 
most masterly speech, far the ablest in 
argument and phrasing of the debate, 
bar only the careful, cautious, subtly- 
indicative spech of Mr. Borden him- 
self. Mr. Oliver urged, as this ‘“‘Mae- 
lean’s” series has contended before, 
that the first duty of Canadians in re- 
spect of defence is to provide for ‘hat 
of their own Atlantic and Pacifie Coast 
cities and coal-mines. These must be 
liable to possible raiding cruisers in 
anv war serious enough to so test the 
Crown’s North Sea fleet that the Bor- 
den reinforcement might be really 
needed. Immense damage might be 
done at Sydney, Halifax, St. John, 
Victoria, Nanaimo, Vancouver, &e., in 
a very short time by such raiders. The 
Admiralty has repeatedly warned Ot- 
tawa of this danger. It is most star- 
ingly obvious to every visitor on our 
Pacific Coast. Surely it should be 
guarded against “first thing.” Mr. 
Borden has not vet indicated that he 
does not intend speedy action in the 
matter. His programme has been ful- 
ly disclosed in only one of its features 

-the earliest possible construction of 
three big ships in England, ships 
which Ottawa may recall whenever 
able to man them and supply them 
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with necessary auxiliaries. He indi- 
cated that cruisers for service off both 
Canadian Coasts will be sent there by 
the Admiralty—-when? When the 
three big Canadian ships shall have 
been placed in the battleship fleet. 
Then the Crown’s Old Country 
cruisers can be spared for our Atlantic 
and Pacific patrols. But will that be 


soon enough? Possibly Yea.  Cert- 
ainly Nay, if the postulate of im- 
minent liability to a great war be 


reasonable. Here comes, some think, 
the chance for agreement and a love- 
feast of Ministry and Opposition. 


BASIS FOR AGREEMENT. 


Why not complete insurance of both 
Canadian Coasts with utmost possible 
speed, by voting, in addition to what 
the Premier’s plan calls for, all that 
Sir Wilfrid’s plan demands, buying 
coast-defence Resa &e., wherever they 
can be had, establishing floating-mine- 
service boats and stations, while hasten- 
ing all such plant and ship-building 
yards in Canada as are contemplated 
by both our political Chieftans? In 
such agreement Mr. Borden would not 
appear to forego any armament that 
he designs, nor to undertake anything 
he does not intend. Similarly, Sir 
Wilfrid would not surrender aught of 
his plan save his proposed postpone- 
ment of all armaments until all can be 
provided from Canadian workshops 
and ship-vyards. Ile might well be ex- 
pected to go so far toward harmony 
with the Premier, since Mr. Borden 
would be coming as far toward him. 
Canada’s gain would be the speediest 
possible insurance of both our Coasts, 
synchronously with the swiftest pos- 
sible reinforcement of the North Sea 
battle-fleet, which is to be justly re- 
garded as Canada’s high-seas defence. 
or part of her insurance against great 
possible injury by war. It would be 
eracious and therefore wise for the 
Premier to proceed in all this great bus- 
iness on the Laurier Navy Act, which 
is dear to Sir Wilfrid’s heart. Repeal 
of that measure, instead of such slight 
amendment as might be required by 
the circumstances, would surely be in- 
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terpreted as evincing that Ministerial 
humility to Mr. Bourassa’s threats 
which Mr. G. E. Foster’s speech pur- 
ported to disavow. 

If the Canadian people cannot be 
granted the pleasure of seeing their 
two parties in such amity regarding 
the common Defence, what will hap- 
pen? Important as is the whole 
Navy” business,is it one on which the 
B. N. A. Act or Constitution of Canada 
should be ignored? Could the Prem- 
ier, if his Navy Bill be opposed strenu- 
ously by the Opposition, instead of ac- 
pected as it might be if conciliatory tae- 
tics were employed—could he be Jus- 
tified in calling a general election on 
the existing distribution of provincial 


representation? The B. N. A. Act 
clearly requires Redistribution — this 
session. Would it not be the Prem- 


ier’s duty to put the Naval Bill in 
abeyance, if the Opposition refuse to 
let it pass, bring in a Redistribution 
Bill, and decide, after this became an 
Act,whether to call a general election 
immediately, or, if delaying it, leave 
the Navy Bill a mere proposition until 
after the new electorate should have 
passed on it and the Ministry? 

There is as yet no special reason to 
suppose that the Opposition will ob- 
struct the new “Navy Bill” to the last 
extremity, as Mr. Borden obstructed 
the reciprocity “pact.” Rather it 
seems, at time of this writing, that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier will let the Bill pass 
the Commons. What of the Senate? 
Oh, that is “quite another pair of 
sleeves.’ Under the leadership of Sir 
(;eorge Ross, Presbyterian and unco 
Imperialistic, the Senate Opposition 
may do things that the great Catholic 
French Chief always inclines to abstain 
from, lest racial and creed feeling be 
aroused in tolerant Ontario. In short. 
it is, at present, thought rather likely 
that the Ross Senate majority will 
throw the Bill out, on the large and 
plausible if not perfectly sound plea 
that so important a departure from 
Canada’s previous policy ought to be 
delayed until passed on by an elector- 
ate constituted according to that 
early Redistribution clearly demanded 
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by the Census of June, 1911. In case 
the Senate did thus act, what would 
happen? 

Here I am irresistibly reminded of 
George Stephenson being asked, when 
he laid his first Railway,—‘‘Suppose a 
Coo got in front of the Engine?’— 
“That,” said Geordie, ‘would be unco’ 
bad for the coo.” There is good reason 
to surmise that the Permier would 
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promptly take up and push the long- 
standing need for reformation of the 
constitution of the Senate, or total abo- 
lition of that fifth wheel to the Cana- 
dian coach. With his Navy pro- 
eranime published and = a Senate-re- 
form plank constructed, he might 
hasten Redistribution, and then get to 
the country with alacrity and fair 
chances of success. 





Flash Lights for 


NOT only the Swedish state railways, 
but also a number of the most import- 
ant private railway lines in Sweden are 
considering earnestly the project of in- 
troducing on the main lines, for night 
service, interupted or “flash” lights, in, 
stead of the usual steadily shining 
lamps familiar to all on railways 
throughout the world. 

The impulse in this direction started 
in 1908, when one of the more enter- 
prising private lines adopted it. Since 
then the system has been constantly in 
use to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
These flashing signals have proved em- 
inently practical and reliable and have 
shown marked advantage over the old- 
fashioned steady lights. 

This is proved by the fact that the 
engineers are lively advocates of their 
immediate and universal introduction. 

Experience has shown that the en- 
gineer of a rapidly moving train can 
distinguish and judge a flashing signal 
more quickly and surely than a steady 
one. 

The reasun for this is that the eye 
takes cognizance of a sudden appearing 
light more promptly than of a steady 
one of the same intensity. It is not that 
the light is brighter, but that the eye 
is more attentive or expectant. 

In the introduction of the system a 
most important factor to be considered 
‘vas the interval of time between flashes. 
Too great a pause and too deliberate 
appearance of the light made the en- 
gineer restive and doubtful. He lost 

is sense of security. On the other 


Railway Signals 


hand, too frequent intervals caused a 
certain amount of nervousness on his 
part. 

l’xperiments show that fifty to eighty 
(lashes a minute are the most desir- 
ible, the higher number being adapted 
for warning fast trains, where very 
naturally the interval between the per- 
ception of the signal and the attain- 
ment of the point at which it is given 
is very short. 

The Swedish flash-ight apparatus is 
i very simple and ingenious affair,, the 
invention of Herr Gustav Galen. The 
source of light is acetylene. ‘The ma- 
terial is stored in a cylinder at the foot 
of the lantern post, one loading being 
sufficient to keep the light going day 
and night for several days; and during 
this time the apparatus requires no 
supervision. 

The cost of the light is very slight— 
about two cents a day. ‘This permits 
about 100,000 flashes. 

The Swedish signals have been work- 
ing since 1908 without the least acci- 
dent or failure; some of the lanterns 
having given during this four-year per- 
iod more than a million flashes. 

As this kind of signaling is especial- 
ly adapted for use at crossings and other 
points where several lights appear close 
together, the system facilitates the dis- 
tinction between the various points on 
the part of engineers and other em- 
ployes, and diminishes the strain on 
eve and mind; so that in the Swedish 
railway service the system is considered 
as making for increased safety. 
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Alan Sullivan’s Literary Work 


Have you ever noticed the emphasis which MacLean’s places on personality in 
its features? We like articles about persons who are doing things—doing them 
successfully and differently. “Our character sketches, Family achievement series, art 
series, and other features all present personality, methods, success. The article 
which follows is in this class, yet it is more in the nature of an appreciation. In 
short, it is descriptive of the literary work of Alan Sullivan, who is a great favorite 
with readers of MacLean’s, and who has attained a prominent place among the 


Canadian writers of the day. 


By J. E. Wetherell 


“Blessings be with them, and eternal 
raise, 
Who gave Us nobler loves, and nobler 
cares 
The Poets, who on earth have made us 
heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heav- 
enly lays.” 


tell—the voice of true song is al- 
most hushed, and only here and there, 
and at intervals too long, can the au- 
thentic notes of genuine verse be dis- 
tinguished amid the idle babble of 
multitudinous rhymes. 

One is difiident in approaching so 
delicate a theme «as the discussion of 
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(irant me, dear Lord, the alchemy of toil, 
Clean days of labor, dreamless nights of rest. 
And that which shall my weariness assoil 
The sanctuary of one beloved breast: 


Laughter of children, hope and thankful tears, 
Knowledge to yield with valour to defend, 
A faith immutable and steadfast years 
That move unvexed to their mysterious end. 


Alan Sullivan. 














Since Wordsworth wrote thus over 
i hundred years have contrrbuted to 
the splendid total of English song. 
Scott and Byron, Shelley and Keats, 
Tennyson and Browning, have written 
their names imperishably on fame’s 
eternal bead-roll. Poetry has never 
quite departed from the world, al- 
though she has often hidden her glori- 
ous face. At present—mournful to 
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the poetic work of a writer who lives 
at the present time and in the present 
city. <A just estimate would appear to 
demand a better perspective of time and 
place. A proper pride in the genius of 
i fellow townsman may lead to pane- 
vyric, and the customary inexactitude 
of contemporary criticism may mar the 
value of every comment; but if poetry 
is to live and thrive—to give to a self- 
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seeking and sordid age nobler loves and 
nobler cares—someone must now and 
then make at least a feeble attempt, if 
not to bless and praise, at least to solicit 
a wider recognition for conspicuous 
merit. 
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advantages. No author’s work is en- 
tirely the creation of his own tmagina 
tion. His subjects and his style are, 
to an extent not commonly realized, 


the offspring of countless forces and 
tendencies.  Illere speaks au progenitor 





ALAN SULLIVAN 


It is customary to introduce a liter- 
ary critique by a biographical notice 
of the author whose work is reviewed. 
This custom, sometimes reviled as a 
labor of supererogation, has obvious 


more or less remote; here a beloved 
teacher; here the exhilaration of for- 
gotten summers: here the stress of ad- 
versity ; here the sound of a voice that 
is still. The discerning student of 
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biographical memorabilia reads not 
so much in the lines as between the 
lines in his quest for the subtle influ- 
ences that make one man differ from 
another in creative power and techni- 


eal skill. 


Alan Sullivan was born at St. 
George’s Rectory, Montreal, in 1868, 
He is the eldest son of the late Right 
Reverend Edward Sullivan, formerly 
Anglican Bishop of Algoma, a disting- 
uished pulpit orator, whose life was a 
continuous record of devotion to duty. 
His mother was I’rances Mary, second 


daughter of Edouard Renaud, of Neu- 
chatel. In 1869 his father left Canada 


for a time to take charge of ‘Trinity 
Church, Chicago. In 1871 the boy of 
three years had the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten experience of witnessing the ter- 
rible conflagration which swept two 
thousand acres of that vast metropolis. 
In 1882, at the age of fourteen, he was 
sent to Loretto, in Musselburgh, Seot- 
land, the noted school of H. H. Al- 
mond. After finishing his course at 
Loretto he attended the School of Prac- 
tical Science, Toronto. Ile then went in- 
to the West and engaged in railway ex- 
ploration work. Later he took up min- 
Ing engineering. Ile was assistant 
engineer in the Clergue enterprises at 
the Sault before the period of the Con- 
solidated Lake Superior Company. As a 
mining engineer he then spent several 
vears at Rat Portage (Kenora). That 
was the time of the gold exploitation in 
the Lake of the Woods district. His 
western experiences made it necessary 
to learn the Oyow avy language, of 
which he obtained working know- 
ledge. For the last | nine years he has 
been mechanical superintendent of the 
Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company of Toronto, and to the 
work of engineer has added that of arch- 
itect, having planned more than 
one annex to the original factory. His 
inventive faculties have also led to 
many improvements in the equipment 
of the great establishment in which 
he spends his days. Mr. Sullivan is 
a member of the Toronto Club, the Tor- 
onto Golf Club, the Hunt Club, the 
Engineers’ Club, and the Arts and Let- 
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ters Club (of the last Vice-President). 
In December, 1900, Mr. Sullivan mar- 
i Bessie Salisbury, daughter of 
George H. Hees, of Toronto. Three 
children grace their happy home on 
Madison Avenue. 


in “A 
’ appeared 
and “The 


About a dozen years ago 
Treasury of Canadian Verse” 
two short poems, “Venice” 
White Canoe,” by Alan Sullivan. 
They displayed a pretty fancy and 
swing, but gave little promise of the 
sterling qualities of the poet’s current 
work. The last three years, which have 


engrossed his business activities as 
never before, have been the most fruit- 
ful years of the poet’s development. 


the contrast between 
the daily business routine and the 
charms of literary work is stimulating 
rather than depressing. Only the odd 
hours of the week can be spared for 
the muse, but she understands, and 
shows no disposition to be jealous. 
The poet admits his dual personality 
and warmly asserts that he respecis 
that self more which is active during 
the minor portion of his hours. 

Last winter before the Arts and Let- 
ters Club Mr. Sullivan read an interest- 
ing “Symposium” in which a Painter, 
a Critic, an Optimist. a Pessimist, a 
Mystic, and Sanesworth (the rational 
one), give their views on art. We ecan- 
not in a paragraph follow the diverse 
arguments. but some of the fine senti- 
menis of Sanesworth demand quota- 
tion, as in them the poet gives his own 
views on the poet’s art. 


He declares that 


“T tell vou this, 
young, 

And all our 
strength, 

This is the season to remember art; 

And so infuse its beauty in our veins, 

That as the State grows, art will flour- 
ish too, 

And cleanse the nation from unworthi- 
ness.” 


that while the land is 


davs are born in lusty 


“So with all of you 
That write and carve and build up mel- 
odies, 
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To please high heaven you must be 
divine, 

To speak to earth you must be human 
too.” 


“Art is the voice of beauty everywhere, 

Of any beauty howsoe’er expressed ; 

And since we wander through a riotous 
world, 

It is a boon companion for the soul; 

It springs from thoughts immeasur- 
able to man, 

And we must grasp them ere they van- 
ish quite, 

It has no bounds, but with great am- 
plitudes 

Will, when you seek it, round encom- 
pass you. 

Beauty breeds art, and art engenders 
love, 

Which is the link with 
which we came; 

For, if you will, you may go wandering 

Dumb, blind, and_ all unblessed 
through life, 

Fast bound to circumstance and days 
of fear; | 

Or, with that boon companion, Art, 
beside, 

Be one with all the wonders of the 
world, 

Attuned to beauty and her brother, 
Truth, 

Devoid of fruitless grief and bitterness, 

And, walking thus, may keep vour soul 
alive.” 


that 


from 


Mr. Sullivan’s best poems are to be 
found only within the covers of the 
monthly magazines of 1911 and 1912. 
The charm of his lucid and melodious 
verse has attracted wide and deep at- 
tention in Canada and the United 
States. A few of the titles are these :— 
“The Lover,” “Respice,” “To Sleep,” 
“Suppliant,” “When in the Speechless 
Night,” “The Call,” “Came those who 
saw and Loved Her.” “The Call” 
(June, 1912) is a summons to the lov- 
ers of out-door life to abandon the glare, 
the tumult, and the stress of the city 
for the wonder and the mystery of the 
woods. A subtle sweetness of thought 
and feeling pervades the lyric. The 
poet’s deep and cunning instinct for 
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the expression of beauty are strikingly 
exemplified in the third stanza: 


“Mark how the tilted mountains lie 
Mantled with moss and cloistered fir. 

My brother, canst thou pass them by, 
Art thou not too a worshipper?” 


The use of the epithets ‘tilted’ and 
‘cloistered’ is startlingly beautiful. 
“Came those who Saw and Loved Her” 
(May, 1912) is, perhaps, the poet’s 
greatest achievement. It has already 
found its way into an anthology of 
present-day lyrics. If Mr. Sullivan 
can sustain the magnificent level which 
he has here reached he owes it to the 
world to drop his business concerns 
and to take his place in the van of the 
depleted and struggling hosts of litera- 
ture. The third stanza of that poem 
is symbolic of the “rare devising” of 
the poem itself: 


“For her most rare devising 
Was mixed no common clay, 
Nor earthly form, disguising 
Its frailty for a day; 
But sun and shadow blended, 
And fire and love descended 
In one creation splendid 
Nor less superb than they.” 


A dozen poets, great and minor, have 
written sonnets “To Sleep ;” has anyone 
of them since Petrarch surpassed these 
exquisite lines? The octave is rich and 
stately, but in the sestette the poet pier- 
ces the mysterious veil of night and 
ravishes her wondrous secret! 


Out of what soundless ocean cometh this 


tide 

To blot out all the headlands of our 
day? 

It calls not, but it whispers, and we 
stray 


Into its ghostly arms, well satisfied 
That gilded hope and tears and love 
and pride 
Should for a little season pass away: 
The ivory gates unfold, till, faint 
and grav, 
The undiscovered country 
wide. 


stretches 


Our night is the soul’s daytime, and 
no care, 
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No languor doth oppress it, all its 

hours 
Are measured by our slumbers; it 
replies 
To mystic questionings from the outer 
air, 
Looks up to heaven to renew its pow- 
ers 
And flashes its quick answer to the 
skies. 

The term “Prize Poem” is usually 
misnomer: the production may win the 
prize hut have none of the merits of a 
real poem, 

“Madeleine Vercheres,” recently 
printed, which won a hundred dollar 
prize offered by a ‘Toronto publica- 
tion, does not, it is pleasing to say, 


deserve the sinister fame which attaches 
to most poetry written for glory or 
gvold. It is a stirring narrative, in 
lvrical form, of one of the most roman- 
tie incidents in Canadian history. Mr. 
Sullivan is not the first of our poets to 
glorify the dauntless French maiden. 
Some twenty-five years ago appeared 
Madeleine Vercheres,” by John Reade, 
of Montreal. That earlier 


poem, 
although Iiehly dramatic, ends too 
abruptly at the very call, “To arms!” 


and thus fails to take advantage of the 
dramatic possibilities of the seven days 


of the siege. Mr. Sullivan has avoided 
that mistake, as the latter half of his 
poem describes the siege of the little 


fortress: 


“Hour by hour the watch was kept, 
Night by night the challenge leapt, 
For the sword of France was naked and 
the soul of France beat high, 
the redmen shrank from battle 
as the davs went drifting by :” 


And 


The apotheosis of honest toll is a 
volden thread running through mueh 
of Alan Sullivan’s work. It is the 
dominant feature of his remarkable 
poem, “The City.’ The men with 
blackened faces and blue overalls 
recelve his ee the other pe 
ers are stamped as “a lesser breed « 
men,” or are pa of ina neo 
hensive summary—“bankers and brok- 
ers and such as these.” The hundred 
thousand toilers who break from forge 


judge another ?”’—*‘] 
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and factory at the close of the day, with 
bent shoulders and tired eyes are 


“Laborers all—but everyone 
Made in the image of God’s dear 
Son.” 


It is the same attitude towards brawn 
and sinew which we find in his prose 
sketches, “The House Invisible,” ‘The 
Pilots of the Night,” and “The Essence 
of a Man.” It is not surprising that 
the plough: in poet's creed ex: alted the 
man of “hamely fare’ and ‘“hodden 
gray: but here we have a poet of re- 
fined susceptibilities and culture pro- 
claiming the gospel of Burns: “The 


honest man though e’er sae poor, 1s 
king o’ men for a’ that.” Alan Sul- 


livan is always paying homage to the 
native and naked dignity of man, This 
reverence for the lowly constitutes the 
very web and woof of that remarkable 


sketch (as yet anpub lished) ‘The 
House Invisible.” The patrician vis- 
itor is confronted in the House of the 


Spirit by a sancti (which is simply 
the embodiment of whatever of the di- 
vine is harboured in himself). This pre- 
sence reveals to him his pride, his self- 
ishness, and his blindness. She = also 
points through the casement to his old 
vardener at work amid the birds and 
the and startles him with a 
strange philosophy, “What man shall 
would that his 
house were mine.’—‘‘His spirit has 
never wandered from home, and dwells 


roses, 


not in one room.’-—‘The great ones 
of the earth build spiritual hovels: 


but the labourer can build a palace for 
his soul.’ 


One of the most beautiful short 
stories published in recent years is ‘The 
Turning Point.” Hendrick of that 
tule, hike its author. has a dual life. 


“One existence, ostensible and produe- 
tive, mirrored the man to his friends. 
a progressive, active engineer: the other 
revealed a sensitive personality, subjec- 
tive and imagin:itive, vibratine to the 
beauty and the mystery of life.” With 
such unerring certainty did the author 
describe a woman’s point of view in 
this story that an American writer of 
some distinction mistook the author’s 
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sex and fell into an amusing blunder 
which need not be recounted here. 
“Pilots of the Night” is a marvel- 
lously vivid sketch of a journey in the 
engineer’s cab from New York to Buf- 
falo. The reading of this narrative 
will change forever one’s attitude to- 
wards a journey by rail. In all sub- 
sequent journeys the reader wiil give 
some thought to the fireman with his 
shovel and the driver at the throttle 
who commands the business end of the 
train. He will never again be un- 
mindful of the men in_ the over- 
alls whose long vigil and tense brains 
and tireless hands bring the sleeping 


travelers safe through the black 
watches of the dangerous night to 


their destination in the morning. 
“The Essence of a Man,” published 
last month in an American magazine, 
is a breathless narrative of big ‘Tom 
Moore, a gigantic half-breed. Through 
the story runs the genuine spirit of our 
wonderful north country, more truly 
portraved than one is accustomed to 
find in such literature. The faithful 
and grimly courageous hero of the 
story—the vellow-coated, black-muz- 
zled dogs—the murderous lynx—the 
crystalline plains of crusted snow—the 
spruce forests—the raging blizzards— 
and, at the end, the Seoteh factor of 
the Hudson Bay Company—all are of 
the very essence of the Canadian 


Northland. . 
“Tife is real: life is earnest” is the 
While he is 


ereed of Alan Sullivan. 
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not in the usual sense a didactic author, 
he exhibits in his prose work and occa- 
sionally in his poetry some character- 
istics of the social and moral panes 
pher. There has just seen the light in 
this city a little book of aphorisms, “I 
Believe ‘That containing several 
hundred maxims and proverbs and 
other sententious observations. A half- 
dozen of the briefest are all that can be 
quoted here: 

The strongest friendships are those 
which leave something to the imagina- 
tion. 

Common sense is the sense of pro- 
portion. 

Solitude is the hospital of the spirit. 

Pride is the grave of progress. 

A spark will consume a city, and a 
word will blast a reputation. 

Repentance born of emotion gener- 
ally has a short life. 

Night is the daytime of the soul. 

Memory is the scourge of the trick- 
ster, but the benison of the just. 

It is greatly to the credit of Alan Sul- 
livan, one of the busiest of our busy 
men, that he should find time to jot 
down these words of wisdom for the 
edification of his fellow-men. ‘That 
he should find it amid the ill odors and 
the jostling ineivilities and the vapid 
platitudes of Toronto street cars, as he 
did, makes his merit more admirable 
still. From one who can thus control 
his faculties, or rather can divert his 
faculties at will into this current or that, 
we may surely expect great things. 
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The Best Selling Book of the Month 


In each issue of MacLean’s we are telling the story of the most popular book 


of the month. 


seller and Stationer,’’ the newspaper of the book trade in Canada. 


For this purpose we have called to our aid the editor of ‘‘The Book- 


At the end of 


every month the leading booksellers from the Atlantic to the Pacific send a report 


to that paper, giving the list of the six best sellers. 


This will be most valuable 


information for our readers who want a popular book, but who, until now, have had 


no really reliable information to guide them. 


In addition to telling what the book 


is about, the sketch will be made doubly interesting by timely references to the 


career of the author. 


In no other way can our readers so readily, with so little 


expense of time and money, obtain up-to-date education in current literature. 


By Editor of “ Bookseller and Stationer ” 


CANADIAN BEST SELLERS. 


1. Corporal Cameron, by Ralph Con- 
nor; 2. Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, by 
Robert W. Service; 3. The Long Patrol, 
by H. A. Cody; 4. The Net, by Rex 
Beach; 5. Sunshine Sketches of a Little 
Town, by Stephen Leacock; 6. The 
lady Married, by Frances Little. 


AMERICAN BEST SELLERS. 


1. ‘he Lady and Sada San, by Fran- 
ces Little; 2. Their Yesterdays, by Har- 
old Bell Wright; 3. The Net, by Rex 
Beach: 4. A Cry in the Wilderness, by 
Mary E. Waller; 5. The Upas Tree, by 
Florence Barclay; 6. A | Romance of 
Billy Goat Hill, by Alice Hegan Rice. 


An‘interesting article might be writ- 
ten on the pseudonyms of well-known 
authors. In these days a reader must 
he up to the minute in the developments 
in the world of books to know who the 
writers actually are. They have almost 
as many different aliases as the profes- 
sional crook. Why do they adopt pen 
names and how do they get them? 
Really a racy sketch could be penned 
on the subject. 

“Ralph Connor,” for instance, is a 
case in point. As most people now 
know “Connor” is none other than Rev. 
Charles W. Gordon, a_ Presbyterian 
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minister at Winnipeg. But why did he 
change his name to enter the field of 
fiction? That is almost a story in itself. 

The fashion of Gordon’s introduction 
to the public as a writer was not a little 
curious. After he had been called to a 
church in Winnipeg, after being a mis- 
sionary to the miners, lumbermen and 
ranchmen of the Far West, he was ask- 
ed to write an article for a Canadian 
paper on life in the North-West. In 
response he wrote the early chapters of 
Black Rock, signing them with the nom 
de plume “Can-nor,’ made up of the 
first svllables of the words Canadian 
North-West. The editor read this Con- 
nor, and to make it sound better prefix- 
ed Ralph; and so Ralph Connor had 
made for himself the pseudonym that is 
so widely known to-day. 

That was some years ago and the 
output of Connor books has been con- 
siderable ever since. The early news- 
paper sketches immediately caught on 
and the writer was asked to continue 
them, till at last they grew into the tale 
as we know it. When published in book 
form, Black Rock was very popular, and 
went through numerous editions. Other 
books followed, among them, The Sky 
Pilot, Glengarry School Davs, The Man 
From Glengarry, The Prospector, The 
Foreigner, and so on. 

Born of Scottish parentage in Glen- 
garry, Gordon was educated at the 
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University and Knox College, Toronto, 
afterwards taking some classes at New 
College, Edinburgh. Tis student days 
were not all devoted to book work. His 


S 
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strong fascination for him. 
haps, little surprise to his _ friends, 
therefore, that, after so elaborate a 


It was, per- 


training at college he chivalrously of- 


REV. CHARLES W. GORDON (RALPH CONNOR.) 


first fame was gained as quarter-back in 
the champion rugby team of Western 
Ontario, and riding, driving, and open- 
air life generally have always had a 


fered himself as a minister in the Far 
West, whither he went to follow the 
calling of his father, who had likewise 
been a minister in Glengarry. 
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3ut to deal with Ralph Connor’s lat- 
est book: “Corporal Cameron,” of the 
North-West Mounted Police, A Tale of 
the MacLeod Trail.” ‘The novel is di- 
vided into three parts, the scene of the 
first being laid in Edinburgh and the 
Iliehlands. the second in a farming dis- 
trict in Ontario, and the third in the 
foothills and mountains of the far west. 
Thus it will be seen that while the book 
pretends to be a story of the West as a 
matter of fact only the last part of it 
deals with Western life. Again, insofar 
us the title suggests that it is a story of 
the Mounted Police it is also somewhat 
misleading since Cameron’s history as 
related deals almost entirely with his 
hovhood in Scotland and his experienc- 
es In Eastern Canada and Ontario. But 
these points may he passed over as min- 
or considerations. 

Allan Cameron, the hero of the nov- 
el. is an Edinburgh student who by in- 
dulgenee in drink gets out of condition 
and causes the football eleven in which 
he plays half back to lose the interna- 
tional mateh. Immediately after this 
disaster the young man is accused of 
having forged a check during his spree 
and. although the charge is subsequent- 
ly disproved, his friends think it best 
to ship him off to Canada. Cameron is 
a hot blooded Scot of strong versonal 
magnetism as well as great physical 
-treneth and an adept performer on that 
instrument of torture known as_ the 
pipes. By attiring himself in kilts and 
marching up and down as he plays he 
can charm the Gaelic bird from the 
hush, and this accomplishment stands 
him in good stead when he arrives at 
his new home, where there are many 
Highlanders. 

After a short but fiery experience in 
Montreal he finds work as a hired man 
on a farm, and ‘‘Mandy,” the farmer’s 
stupid but warm-hearted daughter, 
promptly falls in love with him. This 
brings him into conflict with the other 
hired man, whom he prompt!y knocks 
down: afterward he engages in a rough 
and tumbie fight with the — latter’s 
friends. who break his leg. After a so- 
journ in the hospital he joins a survey- 
or’s camp and his serious adventures be- 
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gin. While pursuing a deer he is over- 
taken by a blizzard, from which peril he 
is rescued by a man named Raven, who, 
with an Indian named Little Thunder 
and a dozen pack horses, is wandering 
through the forest trading bad whiskey 
with the Indians for their good furs, an 
illegal business and one sternly forbid- 
den by the laws of the Dominion. Raven 
insists upon taking Cameron with him 
along the trail, and as a result he has 
experiences that remind one of those set 
forth in the old-fashioned dime novels, 
with which Beadle used to fire the juv- 
enile heart. In all fairness it may be 
said that the Beadle school of fiction was 
never dull. Cameron is a brave man, or 
Ralph Connor would not have chosen 
him for a hero, but it seems that he is 
altogether too brave and that the author 
does not distinguish between courage 
and wanton recklessness. Indeed, it is 
a wonder that he escapes death et the 
hands of Raven and Little Thunder. 
These men flee when followed by the 
mounted police, but Cameron falls in- 
to their hands and is taken before the 
superintendent as a prisoner, charged 
with murder and whiskey dealing. He 
is released, however, and made a mem- 
ber of the force, thus earning the title 
of corporal, though not until nearly the 
end of the story. 


In his new position he renders effi- 
cient service to the government in run- 
ning down horse thieves, murderers and 
other delinquents, and fully sustains his 
Beadle reputation of the eariter chap- 
ters. In the end he comes across his old 
flame, ““Mandy,” now transformed by 
the process known only to writers of ex- 
uberant fiction into a lovable and good- 
looking trained nurse. From the mom- 
ent his eye rests upon her his finish is 
obvious to the experienced reader. 


Dr. Gordon has not learned the art 
of keeping his characters in the traces. 
One by one the various personages in 
whom the reader has become interested, 
drop out of sight, never to appear again. 
The Edinburgh folk, many of whom 
are convincingly drawn, the rival hired 
man and the others who fall before the 
hero’s doughty Scotch fists vanish from 
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the pages of the book to be seen no. 
more. 

There has been considerable criticism 
in the Canadian press of this latest work 
of Ralph Connor. While some critics 
have praised it without reserve, most 
have been careful to qualify whatever 
praise they have been disposed to accord 
it by declaring that it was e2ood of its 
kind, and not a few have been out- 
spoken in the expression of their disz- 
appointment. 

To be quite frank it must be said that 
Ralph Connor can do better work than 
this. One turns somewhat wistfully to 
each new book that he produces in the 
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hope that it may be a second “Black 
Rock.” Again, this one, if judged by 
the former standard, must be a disap- 
pointment. While it may be very read- 
able it is not above the level of Dr. 
Gordon’s more recent stories. 

Viewed in its most favorable light, it 
might be held that while the merit of 
the book is somewhat uneven, it is a 
realistic story of the Scottish emigrant 
to Canada. There is much true local 
color and it -erystallizes the lives” of 
many men who, strangers in a land of 
strange customs, came over and with 
strone arms and an honest heart made 
their Wav to success and distinction, 





Cars Whirl Through Space on Cables 


AERIAL railways, which have long 
been emploved for industrial and mili- 
tarv purposes, says Railway and Engin- 
eering Review, are now being utilized to 
transport passengers over precipitious 
places in the Swiss mountains. Several 
of these roads are now in operation, and 
the demands of tourists, who want com- 
fort in the ascent and descent of moun- 
tains, and who may enjoy the novelty 
and sensations experienced in scaling 
the heights in cars carried through the 
air on cables, are encouraging the con- 
struction of aerial routes over some of 
the most difficult places in the Alps. 
The popularity of the Swiss mountain 
resorts and attractive scenery of the 
higher regions are also incentives for 
building railways over the great glaci- 
ers and granite walls leading up to 
them. 

The first aerial railway projected in 
Switzerland was the work of a German 


engineer who, in 1901, enlisted the 
co-operation of capitalists in Berne and 
of the community of Grindelwald in a 
plan to build an aerial line for the 
ascension of the Wetterhorn. The con 
cession Was secured in 1904, a company 
organized, and in 1908 a portion of the 
road was Inaugurated. In the first see- 
tion the two extremities of the line are 
separated by a horizontal distance of 
1.000 feet, the average incline for the 
course being forty-five degrees. The 
cars are made of steel, each being pro- 
pelled by two cables with a strength of 
seventeen times the power required to 
carry them up the ineline. 

No motive power is employed, the 
line being operated by the simple move- 
ment of ascent and descent. The cars 
are of the same weight and are regu- 
lated by automatic brakes of such force 
as to insure safety. 








The Modern Office 


It was once an axiom of business that discomfort bred efficiency. But that idea 


has been forgotten long since. 


The modern office is now equipped with those things 


which at once increase efficiency, bring to the mind a sense of harmony and promote 


the comfort of visitors, officers and employees. In 


‘*Office Appliances’’ an article 


appeared recently on Psychology of Office Furniture, from which we quote in part 
some features which go to constitute ‘‘The Modern Office.’ 


By Charles D. Ward 


TO-DAY, in every well-equipped of- 
fice, the choice of furniture 1s as 
welghty a matter as alr, or light, or 


space to stretch one’s wits in. There 
are otlices in which every nook and 
corner is fitted out with a view to charm 
the eve and placate the incoming 
cheek book. Desks Must shine. Cab- 
inets must hint order and method, im 
design and shape and color, Rugs 


and walls are parts of i eolor scheme. 
There is sales-quality in) the very pose 
of the easy chair for the expected Cus- 
tomer, ‘The pictures are not merely 
bought, but selected. It is the visitor 
who must strugele with environment. 


or smilingly succumb to it—not the 
host. 
Out of this bright, alert home of 


hospitality. go the salesmen, carrying 
with them its very atmosphere ot 
charm and subtle persuasion, Such a 
house stamps upon every employe, 
from stenographer to office boy, some- 
thing of its Individuality, Desks, 
chairs, tables, Cabinets are endowed 
with something that seems almost a 
form of life—artistie association. Each 
is a silent salesman, for each is a del- 
icate and intrisic part of the Service 
which the company renders its friends. 

With all the elegance of the modern 
merchandiser’s environment, however, 
he shares one keen faculty with the 
stern old Puritan forefather. Not for 
one moment is luxury, or even comfort, 
made an end in itself. Both the old 
and the new Office Chief choose their 
furnishings with a definite, concrete 
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plan In mind—the one to conquer bv 
brute force, the other by subtler psy- 
chology. Mere maudlin splendor is as 
fatal to the balance sheet of the ama- 
teur in business as to the art reputation 
of the nouveau riche. Indeed, the 
ereat value of the tastefully furnished 
oflice lies in its harmony—perhaps, 1n 
the very unconsciousness of the incom- 
ing customer that any influence from 
his surroundings can possibly sway his 
decisions. Meanwhile human psychol- 
oev-—whieh after all, is our old friend, 
human nature—never sleeps. Uneon- 
sclously, the and color of the 
oflice lend their aid to bind the bar- 
erin, even as David Ilarum’s” wit 
stabled the best horseflesh at half their 
price. 

But if the effect of mind on body 
through harmonious and attraetive sur- 
roundings is great, equally real is the 
reflex action of body on mind. The 
posture of back and limbs is a matter 
of profit and loss, and a hard, straight- 
backed chair has cut many a thousand 
dollars from many a contract. A 
certain well-known manufacturing in- 
stitution in the middle west has applied 
this principle scientifically to the prob- 
lem of getting the ultimate quantity of 
work from its employees. ‘By experi- 
ment and comparison it discovered that 
a particular kind of chair back, adapted 
to the worker’s back, necessitated the 
minimum of leaning exertion while 
working at his task. The old-fash- 
ioned factory stool was forthwith 
corded into fuel, and the new efficiency 
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type substituted. Results immediately 
justified the expenditure. Every work- 
er’s capacity was increased by a con- 
crete and reckonable percentage ‘of ad- 
ded output. The test of experience 
substantiated the modern business gos- 
pel of Comfort, and that by the irre- 
futable logic of the profit-sheet. 

For many years now the brusque 
and discourteous employe has been a 
rarity in the modern business oflice. 
Those whom 


necessity has not re- 
formed, commercial wisdom has se- 
questered. The rude, but otherwise 


efficient, worker may be worth retain- 
ing for the sake of his maimed effici- 
ency, but he does not meet the public. 
But furniture also may be courteous 
or provocative. After a hard day’s 
journey from another city, how many 
a customer has found the very refine- 
ment of hospitality in the easy chair 
of the wholesaler and the cordial wel- 
come which his surroundings mutely 
spoke! Under this subtle stimulus— 
so superior to the obvious flattery of 
the decanter and the cigar-box — an 
added attractiveness lent itself to the 
proposition he had come to discuss. 
It was merely another triumph for the 
etiquette of business——of the brain that 
saw and planned each accessory as a 
part of the larger campaign of persu- 
asion. 

Competition in the modern trade 
arena is polishing its “tooth and claw.” 
It is learning the art of being civilized. 
Mere mass of money even does not 
wield the power it once held, when 
confronted with the frailer but more 
»otent might of the human spirit. The 
te spl house to-day which ignores the 
plain lessons of others’ success, in con- 
idering the comfort of its patrons, is 
inviting defeat. And so it has come 
about that Office Furnishing is a sci- 
ence and an art—an asset rather than 
a deficit-charge. 

And here, as in all else which con- 
cerns the power to please and > rsuade, 
no sure or universal rules can be drawn 
up to guide the purchaser. [xperi 
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ment begets experience. Taste is in- 
definab le, but no less real for that. 
Because business in all its departments, 
in the last analysis, rests on Personal- 
ity, the problem of each merchant’s 
oflice equipment must be solved with 
specific reference to his own personal- 
ity and that of his customers. 

To assist him in that solution mod- 
ern industry has taxed its heaviest re- 
sources and inspired its ablest arti- 
sans. But the problem of choice is 
still his, and the rewards of a right sel- 
ection are the greater for the years’ 
evolution in popular taste which have 
recreated the modern business office. 

Who shall set a price mark upon 
unity and harmony? Not we! Beauty 
is a spirit—a complex blending—a 
proportion. It is what is suitable— 
what is pleasing—what is appropriate 
and at one with time, place a per- 
sons. The influence of a perfectly ap- 
pointed room is more intangible than 
ether, for it goes beyond thought into 
that realm of feeling whence thought 
is projected. It is tr anslated into 1m- 
pression and impression begets action. 

What business can tell the money 
value of the perfectly appointed office 
or salesroom? How far does it go in 
influencing the mind of the customer? 
Ile does not know, nor can anyone tell, 
hut the value is nevertheless as real as 
the goods upon the shelves. What law- 
ver does not value the effect of an har- 
monious, quiet, comfortable office upon 
the minds of nervous clients? And 
surely no physician of modern school- 
ing would disregard the important in- 
fluence of surroundings caleulated to 
induce ease and peace of mind, relaxa- 
tion rather than nervous resistance, in 
patients whose cases demand careful 
diagnosis. 

The influence of the well-appointed 
office extends into every business and 


profession. The problem is worthy 
of very careful thought—painstaking 
study—by every man who has an of- 


fice or ee has 


that which belongs to 
olhiees. 








Review of Reviews 


In this department MacLean’s is running each month a synopsis of the best 


articles appearing in the leading current magazines of the world. 


An effort is made 


to cover as wide a range of subjects as possible in the space available, and to this 


end the reviews are carefully summarized. 


In brief, readable reference is made to 


the leading magazine articles of the day—a review of the best current literature. 


The Development of Thrift 


IN Munsey’s Magazine Hugh Thompson, 
writing on ‘‘The Development of Thrift,’’ 
gives some valuable sugyestions to ‘‘every 
man or woman who earns.’’ In short he 
tells them how to save, and he does it in 
so practical a way that the operation actu- 
ally seems a simple one. Anyone may sue- 
ceed in it. 

During the past twelve months, the writer 
tells us, he has traveled from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, studying the financial cap- 
tains of various typical American cities, 
and especially the sources of their wealth. 
One of the striking revelations of this ex- 
perience was the fact that, almost without 
axception, an early appreciation of thrift 
was the principal equipment of most of the 
men who amassed millions. I suppose I 
have asked, he continues, more than two 
hundred millionaires the question: 

‘*How did you begin ?’’ 

The well-nigh invariable 
been: 

‘*T began to save early,’’ or ‘‘I learned 
the value of thrift.’’ 

What is true of the millions is also true 
of the thousands and the hundreds. They 
all begin with the conservation of the pen- 
nies. 


response has 


Thus there is nothing uneanny or mys- 
terlous about the beginnings of riches. 
Thrift, combined with vision and the reali- 
zation and eapitalization of opportunity, is 
the simple formula of vast estate. 

Thrift hes at the very foundation of 
material success. It is the mate of saving, 
full brother of frugality, first aid to pru- 
dence and economy. ‘The nations of the 
world that have prospered owe their pro- 
gress to thrift, because the sum of small 
savings forms the unshakable fabrie of na- 
tional eredit. The countries that neglect 
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it do so at the price of permanent pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Thompson gives his article a prac- 
tical turn by getting right down to details. 
‘*Many men say,’’ he asserts, ‘‘ How ean I 
save when I am barely making enough to 
live?’’ 

The answer to this is that all saving may 
be reduced to a system. It is not the 
amount of money that you save, but the 
facet that you have begun to save, that in- 
vests the whole performance with a certain 
moral influence, which, properly encour- 
aged, becomes stronger and stronger all 
the time. 

The way to save lies through order. Ap- 
ply the same intelligent effort to your money 
that you expend on the time, energy, or 
material with which you work. 

When you take up the conerete helps to 
saving, or the means by which small sums 
may be laid aside, you are, perhaps, start- 
led at the consequences. For example, 
everybody who works or earns money in 
some way can put aside ‘five cents a day. 
This seems a very trivial and insignificant 
sum—a single ear-fare, or the price of a 
glass of soda-water. Yet let us see what 
it ean do. Five cents put aside every day 
will amount to $182.50 in ten years. 
Placed in a savings-bank that pays four 
per cent. interest, it will earn $40.06; thus 
the total sum represented at the end of ten 
years by the simple saving of five cents a 
day is $222.56. 

Take ten cents a day, and by the same 
process of saving, and investment it will 
amount to $445.12 in ten years. Twenty- 
five cents a day will amount to the neat sum 
of $1,113.75. If you put a dollar in the 
savings-bank every week for twenty years, 
it will mean $1,612 at the end of that time. 
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The only way to save successfully, how- 
ever, is to keep constantly at it. It is very 
much like exercise. A man who exercises 
violently one day, and then remains idle 
for two weeks, is at a disadvantage, rather 
that at an advantage, when he starts to 
exercise again. 

You can very easily get the saving habit. 
Instinet is strong in the human race. All 
it needs is proper encouragement. 

Compound interest is also a big factor in 
saving. There are two kinds and are best 
explained by conerete illustrations. A dol- 
lar deposited in a bank that pays four per 
eent. will amount to $2.19 in twenty years. 
This is simple compound interest. A dollar 
deposited every year for twenty years in 
the same bank, and at the same rate of in- 
terest, will become $39.97. This is progres- 
sive compound interest. 

Since nothing is quite so impressive as a 
concrete illustration, let us now see what 
the systematic or progressive saving of one 
dollar a week ean do. 

In one year, the fifty-two dollars saved 
will earn, at four per cent., seventy-eiglit 
cents in interest, making a working prin- 
cipal of $52.78 at the start of the second 
year. 

At the elose of the second year you will 
have $107.67; at the end of the fifth year, 
$285.86; at the close of the tenth year, 
$633.65. 

In fifteen years this steady saving of a 
dollar a week would show a total result of 
$1,056.79. At four per cent. this alone 
would yield a return of $42.27. 

At the end of twenty years this kind of 
saving would total $1,571.59, while the 
first quarter-century would find you worth 
$2,197.92. This sum, if you then stopped 
saving, at four per cent. would earn $87.91 
a year. 

If you kept up the saving of a dollar 
each week for fifty years, you would acecu- 
mulate $8,057.16. 

Looking at the saving of a dollar a week 
from a different angle, you find that at the 
end of thirty years every one of the fifty- 
two dollars that you had at the end of the 
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first year had increased about fifty-eight 
times. 

It has been figured out that a man who 
has deposited five dollars a week, every 
week, in a savings-bank that pays four per 
cent., can, at the end of twenty years, draw 
out six dollars a week and still leave his 
wife, at his death, all the money that he 
had originally deposited. 

If a man or woman is able to save a 
dollar a day, the results are big. This 
amount put into a savings-bank that pays 
four per cent., will amount to $1,967.98 in 
principal and interest at the end of five 
years, and $4,455.74 at the end of ten vears. 

This whole faseinating subject of the 
working of compound interest lends itself 
to many practical applications. One of 
them is what might be ealled an automatic 
pension. It has been ecaleulated that if a 
man whose income remains the same year 
after year will deposit one-third of that 
income each month in a savings-bank that 
pays four per cent., he will be able to retire 
at the end of thirty-five years, and there- 
after he or his heirs will receive the full 
amount of his income. If he will steadily 
deposit a quarter of his income in the same 
way, he will be able to retire on full pay 
at the end of forty-one years. A fifth of 
his income, saved and deposited in this way, 
will enable him to stop work on full income 
saved at the end of forty-six years; while 
a deposit of one-tenth of his income will 
retire him at the end of sixty years. 

To be able to retire on half income as a 
result of this kind of steady saving is easier. 
This ean be achieved in twenty-four years 
by the deposit of one-third of the man’s 
wages in a savings-bank each month; in 
twenty-eight years by the deposit of one- 
fourth of his wages; in thirty-two years by 
the deposit of one-fifth; and in forty-five 
years by the steady saving of one-tenth of 
the man’s wages. 

Behind the whole fruitful working out 
of simple and compound interest as shown 
by these illustrations is one big, funda- 
mental fact—it impresses the value of small 
and steady saving. 





The Kind of News That Makes Sales 


BLATANTLY vulgar, indeseribably coarse 
as it may seem, the fact remains that the 
best piece of news to sell newspapers is 
what an enthusiastic, but none the less 


feelingness sub-editur would eall ‘fa good 
murder. ’? 

The men in the circulation department 
will bear me out, says a well informed 
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writer in the Circulation Manager, a Brit- 
ish publication. Perhaps they will go fur- 
ther. Perhaps they will say that the more 


gruesome the facts, the more horrible the 
details, the better for sales. 
During my own experience the above 


statement has been confirmed without any 
question of doubt. The Wood trial—when 
Robert Wood was found ‘‘Not Guilty’’ of 
the murder of Emily Dimmock at Camden 
Town, will be fresh in the memory of my 
readers, and I am certain that the case was 
the best seller of the year. Crippen again 
sent up circulation figures far above the 
average, and it has been the same _ with 
every other big murder case on record. 

It is an undeniable fact that we British- 
ers dearly love the morbid. We revel in 
tragedy—so long as it is outside our own 
eircle—and we ‘‘eat’’ every gruesome tit- 
bit with the avidity of a hungry man be- 
fore a plate of duck and green peas. 

Ever since reading was made possible for 
the masses it has the same. Shake- 
speare’s greatest successes were ‘‘Hamlet’’ 
and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’—two plays reek- 
ing with tragedy and blood. - 

IT well remember, when associated with 
an evening paper, the editor saying to me, 
‘“We have the biggest thing of the cen- 
tury for to-morrow-—-get your men busy.”’ 
And then in an excited voice he confined 
the fact that we had the terms of a secret 
treaty between certain European countries, 
before Paris, St. Petersburg, or Berlin. 
‘*We shall be hours in front of everyone 
else,’’ he added. 


been 
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The terms were published. London went 
about its business without caring twopence 
for the treaty. A stately old morning com- 
mented on it in a dull leader, but that was 
all that was heard of it. A few days after 
there was a startling murder case, and the 
sales book told which the public liked the 
best! And yet the details of that treaty 
were vastly important. 

But let me give some figures to illustrate 
news value. They are the result of per- 
sonal observation, and it is reasonable to 
assume that they agree with the experiences 
of others. Sales will, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, increase in the following per- 
centages :-— 

A Mystery Murder (morning), (such 


ND ok iv eanaceeandeenes 20% 
A Mystery Murder (evening), such 
ts ee ere 75% 
The Verdict (evening), such as 
SE bs Gc dwihheeckonwenesa aes 125% 
The Verdict (morning) ........... 25% 
Se NS Sv icceeseneenna ees 15% 
Important football or eriecket result. 15% 
Big fire (such as Fore Street)..... 15% 
Disaster at sea (such as (‘‘Titanie’’) 75% 
Te ee 40% 
Result of big Law case (such as 
Pe TTS Tere Tree 25% 


Racing results are not taken into account 
in above figures. And so it will be seen 
that tragedy is the best friend to the ecir- 
culation department. And as long as the 
world is as human as it is—things will be 
the same. 





Getting Old and 


THE chief preventive of old age is continu- 
ous activity, physical and intellectual. In 
other words, keep going and you will stay 
young. This advice, which somehow does 
not sound altogether new, is given in an 
article in the Deutsche Revue (Berlin, Oc- 
tober), by Dr. Hugo Ribbert, of Bonn, Ger- 
many, author of a recent book on ‘‘Death 
from Old Age,’’ and a translation of it is 
given The Literary Digest. 

Dr. Ribbert’s conclusion is supported by 
popular empirical evidence, to the effect 
that the retirement of an elderly man from 
active business is apt to be followed by 
rapid ‘‘ging’’ or early death. The author 
arrives at it through a painstaking study 
of cell-growth and_ tissue-building. He 


Staying Young 


acknowledges, to start with, that the abo- 
lition of death is as undesirable as it is 
impossible, since it would result in a static 
condition of mankind, and he then proceeds 
to inquire whether the ills of the flesh to 
which old age is heir may be ameliorated, 
and organic decay modified and retarded. 
To consider the body as a machine which 
is gradually worn out in the course of years 


is an imperfect analogy, since it 
possesses the power of — self-renewal. 
Moreover, the phenomena of senility 
are typical. and their character and 
degree vary widely in different in- 
dividuals. The theory of Metchnikoff 


that old age is due to auto-intoxication from 
decaying matter in the colon, the author 
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considers untenable, since ‘‘it is an impos- 


sible conception that any organ can, as 
such, injure the organism.’’ He points out 
that if it were really possible to dispense 
with the colon, it would, as in the case of 
other organs that are no longer useful, de- 
generate and grow smaller; but this does 
not occur. In certain cases he admits that 
‘‘the investigations of Metchnikoff may be 
worth consideration.’’ Such cases, however. 
fall under the head of disease, not of mere 
senility. Since, therefore, extraneous 
causes, whether without the body or within 
it, are excluded as the origin of old age, we 
must look for its cause to alteration of the 
cells involved. It has been observed, in 
fact, that the cells gradually become small- 
er and that consequently the loss of sub- 
stance occasioned by the exercise of their 
functions ceases to be fully restored, as in 
earlier years, by new material derived from 
the food. But, he goes on: 

‘*An explanation of old age can not be 
derived from this alone. For, in spite of 
their activity, the cells remain in their prime 
for five or six decades, and then begin to 
decline. Why does restoration cease at 
this period? In the answer to this lies the 
explanation of old age. We must at pre- 
sent content ourselves with the conception 
that inherited tendencies exist in the cells 
which permit a plentitude of life for a 
long time, but finally cease to be operative, 
just as a watch runs a certain length of 
time and then stops.’’ 

Another phenomenon is observed in this 
connection which becomes operative much 
sooner than the decrease in the cells. Says 
Dr. Ribbert : 

‘As early as the twentieth year we ob- 
serve in many sorts of cells the appearance 
of minute yellow granules, whose quantity 
So inereases in age as to give the organ a 
brownish appearance, even to the naked 
eye.’’ 

These the author thinks we must regard 
as a sort of slag, or ashes, arising from 
metabolic action, and gradually, by their 
accumulation, affecting the activities of the 
cells and possibly causing their decrease in 
size. Is it possible to retard this action in 
any way, thus restoring youth, in a mea- 
sure, to the aged? Dr.  Ribbert finds 
ground for hope in an examination of the 
property inherent in certain plants, as in 
the begonia, of producing the entire plant 
from the green cells of a single leaf. He 
says of this: 
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** All the properties, therefore, which dis- 


tinguish the entire organism, must 
be present in the _ leaf-cells. But 
most of these are commonly not 
apparent. They retreat behind the proper- 


ties which are dominant in the green cells. 
Hence when the new plant is produced from 
these, the differentiation must disappear, 
and all the qualities must be present in 
equal degree. This may indeed be called 
a rejuvenation.’’ 

A similar process is sometimes observable 
in animal life: 

‘‘TIn tritons, when the lens of the eye is 
removed by an operation, a new lens is 
rrown. It is produced from the cells cover- 
ing the iris, which are distinguished by the 
presence of a fine-grained brown pigment 
— These brown granules first disap- 
pear, the cells return to their former color- 
less state, and the new lens is then pro- 
duced. This may be fairly termed 
regeneration, i.e., restoration of lost tissue 
. . . In ordinary connective tissue 
the cells are remarkably insignificant; usu- 
ally their outline is not perceived, but only 
that of the nucleus, which is itself only 
slightly developed. But in the healing of 
wounds these cells become large again, as 
they were in the embryo. In this form they 
multiply and form the new tissue by ‘the 
production of connecting substance. Then 
they become small again as they were be- 
fore. Or when a broken bone is to be heal- 
ed the flat cells on the inner surface alter 
their form, becoming large and rounded. 
They then look as they did at the youthful 
period of bone-growth; they have rejuven- 
ated themselves. When the bone has 
been mended they return to their former 
state. 

‘‘These two examples may suffice. They 
show that there are cases in which the cells 
of our bodies rejuvenate themselves. They 
achieve thereby a greater vital activity, but 
it is a temporary thing which obviously has, 
on the whole, nothing to do with the rejuv- 
enation of the body. Moreover, the new tis- 
sue does not even retain greater youthful- 
ness.’’ 

Dr. Ribbert remarks that, after all, the 
rejuvenation of bone and connective tissue 
are vomparatively unimportant to the pre- 
sent inquiry. The really significant cells 
are those of the heart-muscle and the cere- 
bral ganglia, and these have not been seen 
to repair losses of substance even in the 
ease of young and vigorous subjects. 
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What is the Best 


The eye is an organ too precious to be trifled 
with. We may help to keep it sound and 
strong by attention to the general welfare 
of the body—by work, rest, play, and sleep, 
as well as by exercise, wise feeding, and 
regular removal of the wastes; but be- 
sides this it needs special attention. Our 
posture during work, the light under which 
we work, paper, printing, dust, smoke, and 
fumes, the fatigue of sight-seeing—all have 
their effects upon it.: This is the message 
of an article by Dr. Leonard Keene Hirsh- 
berg in Good Lighting. What is the best 
artificial light? Dr. Hirshberg thinks that 
probably no one kind is best for all pur- 
poses. For general illumination of public 
squares and buildings the electric light 
seems to be preferred. The same thing is 
probably true of private houses. For read- 
ing and for microscopic work, electrie light 
may be too bright, although this objection 
can be overcome by using lamps of low ecan- 
dle-power, at suitable distance, or by means 
of ground glass. The same thing may be 
true of the light vielded by any incandescent 
solid, such as the ‘‘lime’’ light and the vari- 
ous ‘‘mantles’’ made from incombustible 
earths. In general, for reading, a ‘‘soft’’ 
light is best, and it is desirable to have the 
larger part of the light come to the book by 
reflection from the walls of the room rather 
than solely and directly from any source 
of light near by. For this reason, dark- 
colored walls are objectionable. To quote 
further in substance: 

‘*The ease with which the details of an 
object are seen depends chiefly on contrasts 
of shade and color. As the light fades in 
the evening, the white paper of a printed 
page becomes darker and darker, until fin- 
ally, it reflects to the eye little more light 
than the black ink of the printed letters, 
which eonsequently no longer stand out 
clear and distinct. In order to admit all 
the light possible, the pupil enlarges, and in 
so doing lessens the distinetness of the ret- 
inal image; more important than this, we 
hold the page closer to the eye, thereby en- 
larging the retinal image and inereasing 
the intensity of stimulation, but throwing 
far more work upon the pupillary muscle to 
foeus for the near object. All of these un- 
favorable conditions taken together place 
undue strain upon the mechanism of ae- 
commodation. 

‘Hardly less objectionable is excessive 
illumination of an object. After a certain 
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Artificial Light ? 


intensity of light is reached, the retinal no 
longer responds to increase of stimulation 
with inerease of visual reaction. To apply 
this principle, we have only to remember 
that a printed letter is not absolutely ‘dead 
black,’ but reflects some light. When the 
illumination is moderate this reflected light 
hardly affects the retina at all, and the con- 
trast between the black letter and the white 
paper is marked. As the intensity of il- 
lumination inereases, contrast is lessend 
and sharper accommodation as well as closer 
attention is needed to see distinetly. 

‘<The use of fine type should be reduced 
to a minimum, because it necessitates great- 
er effort of accommodation and intensifies 
all the evils of improper illumination. Any 
printed matter which must be held less 
than eighteen inches from the eye in order 
to be seen clearly is undesirable for long- 
continued reading. Especially is this true 
in youth. 

‘Closely connected with the size of the 
type is the character of the paper on which 
it is printed. This should be as dull as 
possible in order to avoid the confusing ef- 
fect of a glossy surface. The use of highly 
ecalendered paper in any books and serial 
publications, because such paper lends itself 
more readily to the reproduction of pictures 
in half-tone, is a sacrifice of hygiene con- 
siderations to cheapness. 

‘*The source of illumination for near 
work should be as free as possible from un- 
steadiness or flicker, since a flickering light 
necessitates the most accurate accommoda- 
tion. A ‘student’s lamp,’ ‘tungsten burn- 
er,’ or incandescent electric lamp is prefer- 
able in this respect to candles, gas-jets, and 
are-lights for near work. 

‘‘For the same reason caution is demand- 
ed in the matter of reading on railroad 
trains. American railway trains have re- 
cently become so heavy, and the railroad 
and rails have heen so much improved in 
various ways, that the danger of reading 
or writing while traveling by rail is much 
less than formerly. At the same time the 
danger still exists, and reading on many 
railway-and trolley-cars is still to be done 
with eaution, or, better still, avoided alto- 
gether. 

‘* Microscopes, telescopes, and other opti- 
cal instruments require close and sometimes 
use of one or both eyes, and are popularly 
supposed to be ‘hard on the eyes.’ But this 
is not necessarily the case, except for be- 
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ginners and investigators. Optical instru- 
ments are easily focused, and, if care be 
taken to provide good lighting, routine work 
with them need not be specially trying to 
the eyes. 

‘*Finally, it must not be forgotten that 
the eyes are too precious to be trifled with, 
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and that if one has sore or weak eyes, or 
pain in the eyes, or can not see clearly to 
read or to write, or can not plainly distin- 
guish things near or at a distance, then it is 
always best to consult an oculist or the fam- 
ily physician for advice. Remedies or doc- 
tors puffed in generally high-sounding ad- 
vertisements should be carefully avoided.’’ 





A Deadly Footpath: 


A SIMPLE recipe for saving two-thirds of 
the lives now annually lost on our railways 
is given in Engineering News. It is this: 
‘*Don’t walk on the track.’’ Twice as many 
casual track-walkers are killed yearly as 
the sum of the lives lost by passengers: and 
employees together. The exact figures for 
last year are given as follows: 299 passen- 
gers and 2,928 employees killed in accidents 
of all sorts in railway service, while during 
the same year the total number of other 
persons suffering death on the railways 
was 6,438. A few of these deaths of per- 
sons not employees nor passengers were of 
tramps and other persons stealing a ride 
on freight trains, and about a sixth of the 
whole occur at grade erossings; but all the 
remainder are to be charged, we are told, 
to ‘‘the fatal American habit of walking on 
the railway track.’’ The writer goes on to 
say: 

‘*Of course not one person in ten thous- 
and who walks on the railway track has 
any idea that he is doing anything in any 
way dangerous. He invariably assumes that 
he ean hear or see any train approaching 
long enough before it reaches him to take 
the step or two away from the track which 
puts him in safety. It is noteworthy that 
railway section-men whose business it is to 
work upon and walk along the track seem 
to suffer few casualties by being run down. 
They become accustomed to watching for 
trains. 

‘Of course, the only way to stop the ac- 
cidents to trespassers on railway tracks 
is by such thorough fencing and stringent 
laws against trespassing on the tracks as 
have been put in force in most other coun- 
tries. Such practice and such laws ought 
by all means to be established in the densely 
populated sections of the country. 

‘*There are many remote regions, how- 
ever, where the railway track is in places 
the only highway. We doubt not that many 
of the readers of Engineering News engaged 
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in engineering field work, for example, find 
it necessary very often to walk along rail- 
way tracks. We think it worth while, there- 
fore, to give a word of warning as to the 
assumption that a train can always be 
heard by a person walking on the track 
while it is still a considerable distance 
away. This is not always the case. The 
noise made by a fast railway train :s 
chiefly directed away from the train at the 
side. Comparatively a small portion of 
the noise is projected along the track in 
front of the train. Any other unusual noise 
at the same time may divert a person’s 
attention from the noise made by an ap- 
proaching train. 

‘*Another reason why trains may come 
upon a person walking on the track before 
he realizes their approach is a quality that 
sound possesses in common with other 
wave phenomena, although to a less degree, 
of travelling in straight lines. Thus a fast 
train approaching a sharp curve on the con- 
eave side of which there is high ground 
and on the convex side a broad plain will 
give a person on the curve almost no warn- 
ing of its approach until it swings into 
view a short distance away. 

‘*Walking on a road with two or more 
tracks is particularly dangerous. A large 
portion of accidents to trespassers occur 
on double-track roads where a man in get- 
ting out of the way of one train steps onto 
the other track in front of another train 
which he has not seen or heard. 

‘‘It seems worth while, therefore, to set 
down the following simple rules which 
should be observed by everyone who walks 
on the railway track, as follows: (1) Keep 
constant watch of the track both in front 
and behind; (2 Watch and listen with 
particular care when approaching a curve, 
while on the curve, and after passing the 
curve; (3) When walking on a double- 
track road, keep on the left-hand track and 
do not fail to keep watch also in the rear, 
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since reverse movements are sometimes 
made on this track; (4) It is better to walk 
beside the track than to walk the ties; (5) 
When tempted to walk on the track, re- 
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member that you are placing yourself in 
greater danger than exists in the most 
hazardous class of railway employment, 
and choose some other path!’’ 





Extravagance [as a Virtue 


THAT ‘‘the non-saver is now a higher type 
than the saver’’ is the unconventional doc- 
trine enunciated by Professor Simon N. Pat- 
ten, of the chair of political economy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Professor 
Patten elaborated the idea in a recent much- 
discussed address in the Spring Garden 
Unitarian Chureh, Philadelphia. He ar- 
gued, in effect: 

‘‘The non-saver of earlier generations 
was an extravagant individual without 
family ties or social motives. Non-saving 
to-day is a budgetary pressure forcing al- 
terations in the family expenditures. The 
non-saver is now a higher type of a man 
than the saver, just as the saver was an 
elevation of type above the extravagance 
of more primitive men. This higher fam- 
ily aims to create a flow of income to 
enjoy and not an accumulating fund for 
future support. Its striking effects are 
manifest in the pressure to reduce the 
birth rate and to delay marriage. The 
budgetary equilibrium is attained not by 
reducing expenditures but by elevating 
the family to a higher social status where 
more efficiency produces the needed in- 
come.’’ 

Professor Patten advised working girls 
to borrow money, if need be, in order to be 
well dressed and to advance themselves so- 
cially and in business. ‘‘1 tell my students,’’ 
he said, ‘‘to spend all they have and borrow 
more and spend that. It is foolish for per- 
sons to scrimp and save. It is argued that 
they are endeavoring to put something 
aside for a rainy day for old age. But it is 
not the individual’s place to do this. It 
is the community’s.’’ The Professor ex- 
plained further: 


‘Were it not for the fact that the girls 
who comprise the industrial classes crave 
the very best things in this world the 
sociological problem would be difficult to 
master. Every girl who earns her own 


living wants the best that money can buy, 
and if she does not get them by reason of 
her own labor then she is simply following 
the laws of nature when she resorts to other 
measures to obtain things that other better 
dressed women have. 


‘Tt is no evidence of loose morality when 
a stenographer, earning eight or ten dollars 
a week, appears dressed in clothing that 
takes nearly all of her earnings to buy. 
It is a sign of her growing moral develop- 
ment, and the well-dressed working girl 
constitutes a tremendous influence for good 
and she is the backbone of many a happy 
home that is prospering under the influence 
that she is exerting over the household. 

‘‘Tt is as important for her to be neat 
and well dressed as it is for her to be 
accomplished about her work. Her em- 
ployer is the first to notice her clothes, 
and when she appears prosperous and 
dressed with taste and dignity, her salary 
will soon be raised until she is earning 
half as much again as she was when she 
began her employment at small wages.”’ 

All this has led to excited comment. One 
lady in Professor Patten’s audience chal- 
lenged his statements as ‘‘absolutely un- 
true’’ from the floor of the house. An- 
other lady, Winifred Black, observes, in The 
New York American, with biting irony: 
‘*Tt won’t do, Professor, it won’t do, really 
it won’t. You'll have to get hold of the ris- 
ing generation and teach them this new 
philosophy of yours. The generation you’re 
talking to now is too deep in crime and ig- 
norance and wicked self-sacrifice to heed 
you.’’ A third commentator, an editorial 
writer in the Toledo Blade, declares: 

‘*Dr. Patten’s advice and his explanation 
of that advice are interesting, extremely so. 
It seems, however, that a few details—per- 
haps unimportant in building a popular lee- 
ture, but quite essential to the working 
girls themselves—are lacking in the scheme. 

‘*Borrow the money, forsooth! How, 
and where? At a national bank upon 
security of a promise to pay if her 
employer raises her wages? Or from 
the ten-per-cent.-a-month loan shark who 
might be induced to take an assignment 
of the meager wage she already receives? 

‘‘Dr. Patten continues that ‘it is no evi- 
dence of loose morality when a _ steno- 
grapher, earning eight or ten dollars a week, 
appears dressed in clothing that takes 
nearly all her money to buy. It is a sign of 
her growing moral development.’ 


Sig. 5. 
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‘‘Practical sociologists do not have a 
delve very deeply into the facts to ascer- 
tain that few working girls who depend 
solely upon wages can spend $400 to $000 
a year for clothes to exhibit signs of 
growing moral development. At that 
price, moral development would be out ol 
the question for most of them. And then 
how about mental and physical develop- 
ment, or even bodily sustenance? Spend- 
ing ‘nearly all her income for clothes,’ it 
must be pre-supposed that free board, med- 
icine, stree car tickets and laundry work 
all fit nicely into the Pennsylvania proies- 
sor’s scheme of things to develop work- 
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ing girls morally and advance their wages. 


‘*It would that about the only 
working girls who ean make’ use of Dr. 
Patten’s advice are those who work only 


seem 


for ‘pin money,’ boarding free at home, 
and who might borrow the meney from 
rich relatives to ‘give signs of moral de- 


velopment’ in elothes at $500 a year to 
induee employers to raise their wages. 


And these well-dressed pin-money girls 
are too frequently the very ones who 
keep down the wage of others who must 


and, in 
mothers and 


some cases, 


younger 


be self-supporting 
also widowed 
brothers and sisters.’’ 


assist 





Are We Better or Worse Than the Ancients? 


SO many pessimistic accounts of modern 
life have lately been published that it comes 
almost as a relief to be told by Guglielmo 
Ferrero, the eminent Italian Historian, that 
in public morals and ideas we of to-day 
stand on a distinetly higher plane than the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Ferrero does 
not make this statement unqualifiedly. He 
thinks that in some respects the ancients 
were ahead of us. But, on the whole, he 
says, our moral life is richer and finer than 
theirs, 

We are probably more courageous than 
the ancients, he declares. Our mastery of 
fire; the formidable machines we have set 
going; the explosives and electrical forces 
we use; the thousand perilous enterprises, 
by sea, in the bowels of the earth and at 
dizzy heights, in which we engage,—have 
given us a type of mind stronger than the 
ancients’ to overcome hidden instinctive 


fear. And if we are more courageous, we 


are also less cruel. Ferrero writes (in 
Hearst’s Magazine): 
‘‘The characteristic virtue of contem- 


porary civilization, as compared with all 
other civilizations up to the French Revo- 


lution, is our total suppression of the 
bloody spectacle which under so many 
forms and aspects were among the most 


sinister delights of our ancestors. It is 


very difficult for us to understand how 
people so civilized as the law-creating 


Romans, who in so many things thought 
and felt as we think and feel, could go 
wild as they did over gladiatorial games 
and fights with wild beasts. Yet such was 
the popular passion for these bloody pas- 
times that even emperors like Augustus 
felt constrained to witness them lest their 
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absence seem to be disapproval of those 
who did attend. Augustus, in whom the 
combats inspired horror and _ revulsion, 
did not wish to appear as in opposition 
to a great popular rage. 

‘On the other hand, if an ancient Ro- 
man should return to the world and see 
an American stadium packed from top to 


bottom with people, would it not puzzle 
him to understand how so many thou- 
sands could gather merely to watch a 
football game, traveling for miles and at 


great discomfort, to wateh schoolboys 
boot a ball in the air! <A football game 
would seem dull and insipid to him, He 
would want a fight in which something 
was doing, a small-sized battle, a set-to 
between men and animals; he would want 
to see blood drawn.’’ 


Christianity initiated that education 
of our sensibilities which has gradually 
turned us away in lorror from atro- 


cious spectacles. But how slow and diffieult 
this edueation has been! exclaims Ferrero, 
Probably not until after the French Revolu- 
tion did it have its culminating effect. It 
has remained for the nineteenth century 
finally to abolish the last brutal spectacle: 
capital punishment. 

‘*Up to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in all parts of Europe, the condemned 
to death were executed at full meridian with 
much ceremony in public squares and at 
times and places that made it possible for 
everybody to turn out as for a_ holiday. 
And, as a matter of fact, immense crowds 
always came to these’ public executions, 
drawr by a morbid curiosity to see a man 
killed. By diminishing the number of eapi- 
ta! offenses, by executing criminals inside 
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prison Walls and in the presence of a mere 


handful of witnesses, or, as 1s done in pub- 
lic executions in 


far as possible from the reach of the 


. ; 
Kranee, at dawn and as 
CroWwt 


the nineteenth eentury has capped one ol 


the most complete and marvelous moral 
transformations of the human mind 

transformation which was begun twenty 
centuries ago by the teachings of Christ 


modern eivilization a 
over tial 


which has given 


wonderful superiority 


and 
point of 
of the ancients.’’ 

In the matter of 
ance, Ferrero has not so favorable a report 
‘*In this | 
ancient world, as it appears 1 history, culls 
a far better figure thar llere we 
have devenerated.’’ tle continues: 

‘We | 


we use alcohol 


sobriety and temper- 


to make. respect, he says, “° the 


our OWll. 


moderns eu ancl dyin Lao 


milked; 


/ 


and stimulauts to excess 


The ancients knew no other intoxicants 
tlian wine and beer, and them wine [hey 
alwavs drank diluted with water; they 
knew nothing about  aleoholie liquors, 
whieh im our day have so ereatly mults 


plied and grown in popular favor. They 
had never heard of tea or cotfee, 
they 


‘We 


Was an 


hor il 
1} 2 rar 4 ly: a 

GISCOVeTed LOovnaceo, 

drunken ess 


{hist 


rare viee in thre 


may fairly say 
1, 


extremely ane1eni 


world, just as frugality and temperance 
were common virtues. Koy will not 
do to take too seriously the rich men’s 
orgies so often alluded to by ancient 
writers, especially the Latins.—the ba 

quets wnere we are told dishes of mighe- 
ingales’ tongues were served, and mea 
dvank liquefied — pearls. These stories 
mateh the legends one hears in’ Europ 
about ‘American corruption,’ and = spring 


from an identical source. They represent 


the exaveerated and violent reaction ot 
ancient Puritanism against the normal ad- 

? —_— a arnt ol : +] os 
vance of luxury, and against the inevitable 
moral slackening that always accoml- 
panies fle @&rowt! ol wealth. Whe the 


iInprejudiced European 
‘American 
readily 
merely 
and 0 
common to all 
peculiar to 
miracle we 


dispassionate and 
corruption 


obser. er exXabhiines 


4 . : } ] } 
Q close range, he that the 


Secs 


| | 1; } ; . ¢ 
high-sounding phrase indicates 


certain 


ordinary defeets frailties, o1 
Course reprehensible, but 
modern eivilization and not 
Ameriea. So, if bv a 


could have looked in on those celebrated 


too, 


Roman orgies and banquets, about whieh 


there has been so mueh noise, we should 
find that they were very modest affairs 


indeed, when compared with the sumptn- 
ousness of mvodern banquets. ’’ 
When he e«eomes to a comparison of the 


moral purity of ancient and modern peo- 
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Ferrero himself at a loss. 
Judeine by Greco-Latin literature and art, 
he remarks, one might say that, except in 
a few localities and certain epochs, such 
as the centuries when Rome was dominated 
Puritanical aristocracy, the public 
and women were ex- 
free and easy. But lterature and 
unreliable in such a matter. 
vive us exceptions rather than the 
constantly happens, too, that the 
most lament their own vices 
are those in which the moral econselence 1s 
still vital and l’errero instances the 
first period of the Roman Empire, from the 
time of Augustus to Nero, and compares it 
with the second period under the Flavi and 
the Antonini. The Augustan epoch was 
still a Puritan conselence, and 
resounded with wails against depravity. 
Antonini, though’ even 
more corrupt, was silent. The spirit of the 
hecome blase and exhausted. 
The gravest fault of modern soeiety, in 
Kerrero’s view, is the unrestrained growth 
ol the power of moneyv as the regulator and 
of everything. If we persist 
In our present mood, he thinks, nothing will 
In lite excep the PpOssess1ou 
of money. New the ancients had a highei 
attitude toward tratfie and money-getting 
| They lived more simply; 
were more austere and conscientious. ‘‘ By 
common ’* Ferrero tells us, *‘ with 
a few fleeting exceptions, they did not eon- 
sider it respectable man to 
land and build- 
commeree or the 
never trom 
Lending money... 
and was always 
few times and 
degrading profes- 


eontesses 


ples, 


bv a 
morals of. both men 
tremely 
art are often 
They 
rule. Lt 


1 eS ] 
epocns WHC! 


] 4 
robust 


} 


vitalized by 
The epocl of the 
people had 
the measure 


SOOT he valued 


than we have. 
COoOnsell 


decent for a 
except from 
estate—or by 
practice ot the 


lent on 


money 
1 os real 
direct arts: 
interest. 
usury, 

except al a 


Infamous and 


mone \ 
Lor interest Was 
consid red, 
places, an 
S101 ane 


Rich men who commanded large sums 
| were expected, to help 
money,—but by way of 
without interest. 
The for example, are 
full loans which, when 
the great orator was hard up, he asked of 
his friends, or whieh, when flush, he bim- 
self made to thie impecunious. In short, 
to lend money without interest to decent 
and reliable people was in those day econ- 

sidered a rich man’s duty. j 
But when all has been said that ean be 
said in favor of the ancients, the balance 
is still in our favor. ‘There is no disput- 
‘‘that our moral life 


er ; 
might, and indeed 


} } } 
those who needed 


loan, freely, and 
letters Oo} 


ot such 


friendly 
Cee ro, 


eratuitous 


ing’? Ferre ro 
is enriched by a greater number of prin- 
ciples than that of the anelents, because 
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we have added to their original principles 
others whieh were first conceived by the 
civilization that flowered after the fall of 
the Roman Empire.’’ He concludes: 
‘‘We know the virtues of patriotism, of 
civie pride, of warlike valor, which the 
ancients also knew; but to these we have 
added a law 
preciation of even and swift justice, which, 
created by ancient jurists, has by the mou- 


sense of and order, an ap- 


erns been brought to perfection. We have 
added to their virtues the herror of cruel 
pastimes, charity, pity, the love of ou 


neighbor which Christ taught; we have add- 
ed a sense of human dignity and tlic 
rights of man proclaimed by the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century and the Freneh 
Revolution. We have added eertain other 
very modern feelings, derived from the use 
of soeialized power machinery, and there- 
fore stronger in America than in Kurope. 
We have added a passion for the new, en- 


ot 


; 
Ss 
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thusiasm for progress, faith in our abilities. 
In war we fight as the Romans did, but in 
peace we turn our eyes away from sanguin 
ary spectacles; we have developed a horror 
of eladiatorial games equal to that of the 
‘hristian We traffic 
like the Phoenicians and we love knowledge 
like the Greeks. We have a feeling for lb- 


most pious ot ¢ monks. 


erty and likewise a feeling for authority. 

‘Ts not all this true progress? And 
does it not weigh in the balance agains! 
such of our defects as mtemperance and 
the immoderate love of riehes? | think 
it does. <All of whieh does not signify 
that we ray freely abandon ourselves 
to our vices and frailties under the pre 
text that they are offset by our virtues. 
lor it is the duty of every civilization, as 
of every individual man, to perfect itself 
to its utmost And let us not forget this 


duty even amid the boundless triumphs of 
powertul, and 


civilization the sun has ever shone upon.’’ 


the richest. wisest 


most 





Electric Cooking and 


Electric cooking apphanees—the shining 
nickel-plated or aluminum utensils, inelud- 
ing coffee  percolators, chafing 
dishes, each with its long connecting cord 
and plug for attachment to thie 
light socket—are especially tempting, pat 
ticularly at this season. ‘The 
Are these articles really economical 
in the present stage of electrical develop- 
ment? The Scientifie American 
it in an interesting and practical way. 
Certainly electric cooking and _ heatiie 
represents an ideal. In the cooking anid 
the hot water supply of the household the 
need to get rid of the fire risk, to im 
prove the cooking itself, and to reduce tli 
drudgery of house work.- Eleetrie devices 
offer these advantages. In the electric 
kitchen there are no matches to start a fire, 
there is no fire risk from the stove itself, 
there are no gas leaks or explosions. In 
the quick, but perfectly controlled heat ©! 
the electric oven, the juices of a joint 
meat are more perfectly considered, and the 
meat loses less in weight than in any stove- 
heated oven. In the large electrie erill of a 
well-known New York elub, a thick steak, 
placed vertically between two ineandescent 
walls, may be done to a turn in thirteen 
minutes; the heat sealing the surface 
the meat at once and completing the cook- 
ing with no seorehing, and with flame 


_ 


toasters, 
electric 


question 


arises: 


dise«usses 


is 


ot 


Fo 
Ol 


no 


Hot Water Supply 


to eateh the fat as it drips down into a 
pan of water below. Sinee in the indi 
vidual devices the heat is generated within 
the utensil itself, the elimination of all 
smoking or seorching of the outside of the 
utensil lenethens its life and lessens the 
work of washing up after meals. One may 


do ‘‘light housekeeping’’ with a toaster and 
an the breakfast 


chafing dish on the sideboard. 


ege boiler on table and a 
But the greater saf | i 

ut the greater salely and conveniences 
electric | their superior 


Ol eooking devices, 
cooking quality, and the vreater safety of 


eleetrie hot water heati ” e¢annot be fully 
realized at present hecause of the high 
first eost of the devices themselves, their 


high operating cost as compared with gas 


or coal stove s, and the prejudice Ol ser 


rnew 


vants against them as against anything 


and unfamiliar. How ean these obstacles 
he overcome? 

As to the first cost of electric devices, 
it must be borne in mind that as each 


utensil comprises both the eo taining Ves 


sel and the heating element, the « 


St can 
never be as low as that of the ordinary 
kitehen’ utensil which it is designed to re- 
place. <A considerable reduction in the 


cost may logically he expected, however, 
with increasing demand, following the 
present period of explanation of the general 


idea of electric cooking and improvement 
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of the devices themselves. The cost of 
operation is an element of the situation in 
which very great improvement may be ex- 
pected. Just as the introduction of the 
electric light was not prevented or seriously 
hindered by the greater cost of the new 
means of illumination as compared with 
eas, so the advantages of eleetric cooking 
may be expected to prevail, notwithstand- 
ing its greater cost, provided the difference 
in cost is not too great. ‘To illustrate: It 
may pay better to toast ten slives of bread, 
electrically, on the breakfast table, at a 
cost of a cent, than to make the same 
amount of toast in a slower and less inter- 
esting way on tlie gas stove, with the toast 
not so inviting or ‘‘piping hot,’’ at a sav- 
ing of a fraction of a cent. But apart 
from the convenience and economy of time, 
we may look forward to the time when 
increasing use of electric household devices 
will justify the electricity supply compan- 
ies in reducing their rates for eurrent, or 
introducing more generally the plan which 
already obtains in some cities, of selling 
current for heating and other household 
uses at a lower rate than current for light- 
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ing. each house being wired with a separate 
‘cheating cireuit,’’ with its own separate 
meter. The voluntary according of favor- 
able rates will go further towards popular- 
izing electric cooking in our homes than 
the present extensive boasting of the sale 
of devices by advertising. Assuming the 
cost of electricity to be lowered sufficiently 
to take away the notion of electric cooking 
as a luxury, the obstacles presented by the 
prejudices of servants may be overcome by 
the fact that the intelligent housewife can 
vet results by the new method and there- 
fore ean instruet her maid in doing so. 

The problem is brought nearer solution 
by recently developed ideas, using a small 
but continuous flow of electric current to 
eenerate heat which is aceumulated or 
stored in the apparatus. The economy of 
this system depends on the taking of the 
electrical energy at those times during the 
24 hours when the eleetricity supply com- 
panies ean afford to deliver it at very low 
rates, that is in the ‘‘ valley load’’ periods, 
and the sueeess of the system requires the 
co-operation of the companies. 





Will Freer Divorce 


DIVORCE has become a burning issue in 
England as a result of the recent publica- 
tion of the majority and minority reports 
of the Royal Commission on Divoree and 
Matrimonial Causes appointed by the late 
Kine Edward. The findings of the Com- 
mission are both praised and damned. 
Justice, the London Socialist paper, seems 
to voice the sentiments of the radieal pub- 
he when it says that the new recommenda- 
tions are ‘‘useful and common-sense.’’ The 
Guardian, the Anglican weekly, on the 
other hand, protests vigorously against pro- 
posals which it regards as ‘‘outrageous 
and utterly subversive of publie morality.’’ 
The end of the controversy is not yet in 
sight. 

The Divorce Commission consists of four- 
teen members. The Archbishop of York; 
Sir Frederick Treves, the great surgeon; 
Thomas Burt, the labor leader; Lord Gorell, 
ex-President of the Divoree Court; J. A. 
Spender, editor of the Westminster Gazette; 
Lady Frances Balfour, and Mrs. Harold 
Tennant, all appear on the list. They have 
held scores of sittings and examined hund- 
reds of witnesses. The conclusions to 
which, as a majority, they have come are 


Come in England? 


summed up in the following statement: 

The two sexes should be on an equal 
footing as regards divoree. 

Divoree should be obtainable on the 
following grounds: 

1. Adultery. 

2. Desertion for three years and upwards. 

»o. Cruelty. 

!. Ineurable insanity, after five years’ 
confinement. 

5. Habitual drunkenness, found ineur- 
able after three years. 

6. Imprisonment under a commuted deat! 
sentence. 

Facilities should be given for hearing di- 
voree cases in courts throughout the eoun- 
‘ry in eases where the joint income of mai 
and wife does not exceed £300 and their 
property does not exceed £250. 

Power should be given to declare mar- 
riages null in eases 

(a) Of unsound mind. 

(b) Of epilepsy and recurrent insanity. 

(ec) Of speecifie disease. 

(d) When a woman is in a eondition 

which renders marriage a fraud upon 
the husband. 
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(e) Of wilful refusal to perform the du- 

ties of marriage. 

Restriction should be placed on the pub- 
lication of divorce reports, and no publi- 
cation should be allowed till after the case 
is finished. 

Judges should hear divorce cases without 
a jury. 

A minority of three, headed by the Areli- 
bishop of York, has issued a report of which 
the main features are these: 

The minority agree that there should be 
equality of the sexes. 

They recommend emphatically that the 
erounds of divorce should not be extended. 

They agree that there should be local di- 
voree courts with facilities to the poor, but 
not on a seale so extensive as the majority 
recommend. 

They agree that marriage should be ren- 
dered null on the grounds (a) to (e) set out 
above. 

They agree in limiting the publication of 
reports. 

They agree that a man should be pre- 
sumed dead after a continual absence with- 
out ecommunieation for seven years. 

It will be seen that there is an import- 
ant area of common ground between the two 
reports. Both recommend cheaper divorce 
courts and an equal footing of the sexes in 
respect of divoree. If only these two re- 
forms are achieved, comments tlhe New 
York Evening Post, the labors of the Com- 
mission will have been justified. 

The majority report, which proposes to 
increase the grounds for divorcee from one 
(adultery) to six, is, of course, the liberal 
document of the two, and it is in connec- 
tion with the majority recommendations 
that most discussion has been aroused. The 
(juardian, in expressing its disapproval of 
the proposed changes holds up America as 
an awful example. It says: 

‘*We are satisfied that no one of the five 
additional grounds for the legal dissolution 
of marriage can be justified by any argu- 
ment or series of arguments that will hold 
water. The recommendations are based 
upon a supposed popular demand for in- 
creased facilities for divorce, but the min- 
ority report, signed by men who heard the 
as yet unpublished evidence, declares that 
the testimony taken by the Commission does 
not bear out the belief. But even if it did it 
would be impossible to accept solutions of 
the problem which would strike a deadly 
blow at the purity and stability of family 
life, set aside some of the most solemn warn- 
ings of religion, and approximate the Ene- 
lish law of divoree to that which obtains in 
many States of the American Union, whiere 
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the percentage of dissolution of marriage 
is forty-three times what it is in England 
and Wales. Now that it is almost too late, 
Ameriea perceives the terrible mistake she 
has made in loosening the fundamental tie 
of society.’ 

The London ‘Times hastens to affirm in 
the clearest and most comprehensive terms 
its approval of the views of the minority; 
and The Speetator observes: 

‘*No one will doubt the sincerity and 
high-minded intentions of those who reeom- 
mend in the report a considerable altera- 
tion of the law. They are conscious, just 
us we are ourselves conscious, of the hard- 
ship and misery suffered by some persons 
under their present inability to dissolve 
disastrous unions. They want to relieve 
those persons of their misery. In these eir- 
cumstances we have no thought of suspeet- 
ing or critieizing the motives of those who 
have drawn up the majority report. We 
are certain that they are admirable. The 
only question for us is whether the con- 
siderable changes which are recommended 
hy the majority would not in the long run 
do more harm than good. We eannot help 
feeling that this would be the result. We 
state our opinion with great reluctance, for 
we should like to be able to accept the ma- 
jority report. We admit and deplore the 
existence of hard cases—some of them ter- 
ribly hard; but the old principle remains 
true in an imperfect world that hard eases 
make bad law. The point of first import- 
ance for the nation is to preserve the basis 
of the family, which is a monogamous union 
dissoluble only by death or by an essential 
breach of the marriage contract by sexual 
unfaithfulness. If once grounds of divoree 
other than an essential breach of the con- 
tract are acknowledged there will be no ra- 
tional halting-place till the terribly logical 
conclusion is reached that a man and wo- 
man ean dissolve their union simply _ be- 
cause they find themselves unhappy while 
living together. ’’ 

These and similar expressions of opinion 
in the leading English papers make it clear 
that there is little likelihood of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission being en- 
acted into law for the present. The Out- 
look (London) thinks that no Government 
for a long time yet will venture on more 
divoree experiments than can be defended 
by citing the agreement of the two antag- 
onistie parties. It continues: 

‘‘The majority and minority each deduce 
their own opposite opinions from the evi- 
dence. If legislation is to be imposed on 
the authority of the intellectual for the 
vovernment of the commonalty, there ought 
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at least to be not absolute disagreement. 
If the question is to be settled by the feeling 
amongst these non-intellectuals themselves, 
it would probably be found that on this, as 
on many other social questions even closely 
affecting them, there is not enough eriti- 
cism of life amonest them to olve rise to 
Very probably, as the minority 
say, there is no demand from them for an 
alteration of the law. One of the few points 
which the majority and the minority share 
in Common Is not to encourage divoree by 
the parties. Yet it Js 
impossible to deny that cruelty and deser- 
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. 
tion both lend themselves easily to a eol- 
lusion which amounts to divorcee by consent. 
It is a proposition supported by high judi- 
cial authority. The minority, therefore, 
may strongly appeal to all those who eling 
to the traditional view of life-marriage and 
claim that these are explosive forees which 
will shatter the prevalent idea of marriage. 
Until publie opinion reaches the point of 
not being afraid of divorce by econsent— 
and we need not say there is no sign of this 
changes in the divorce 


happening—vreat 


law eannot be introduced.’’ 


Fortunes That Have Literally Gone up in Smoke 


ALMOST six hundred million dollars® worth 
of property is annually lost in smoke in 
the United States. Fortunes even larger 
than that go up the chimney with the soot 
Professor Wilham 1D. Har- 


kins, who makes these startling statements, 


and he gases. 
tells (in Popular Mechanics) of one single 
chimney whieh literally spouted up a mil- 
lion dollars a vear! It seems strange that 
so little is known in regard to smoke. Its 
beginning to 
University of Pitts 
burgh has recently established a laboratory 
employing [twenty five specialists for the 
selentifie investigation of this phase of our 
industrial life. The United States Bureau 
of Mines is studying the problem of pre- 
venting the eseape in eities of the black 


ecouomie Importance is just 
he understood. ‘The 


smoke due to coal, and it has just estab 
lished a special laboratory in San Francisco 
for the purpose of studying the smoke given 
off by copper-smelting plants. Chicago, 
we are told, is conducting similar studies 
of its smoke problem, and mueh work 1s 
done by industrial concerns here and abroad 
along similar lines, 

The work done so far is, however, en- 
tirely inadequate. The smoke inspeetor in 
the city of Chieago estimates that the an- 
nual damage caused by the soot and other 
ingredients of smoke amounts to $50,000,000 
in that city alone, and on the same basis, if 
, the damage in the United States 
as a Whole reaches the prodigious figures 
of FOVO,000,000 a year. This, Professor 


Is said, 


Harkins explains, does not by any means 
represent the entire loss, since” the black 
soot which escapes and does a large part 
of the damage is really wasted coal. The 
coal lost in smoke amounts on the average 


to 10 per cent. of all that is used. 


e. 


In other words, the average purchaser 
of coal, when he pays five dollars a ton 
for it, tosses fifty cents worth out of ihe 
chimney unburned, to do damage to lis 
neighbors, and then usually wastes a 
large proportion of the heat in the lour- 
and-a-half-dollars’ worth that is left. 
When it is realized that the purchaser of 
this ton of coal is also paying for his 
share of the 300,000,000 tons of coal that 
are wasted in this country every year, 
comprehension may be gained of 
the magnitude of wastes of this nature. 
llowever large these figures, the work 
of the government has shown that the 
losses are even greater than they would 
indieate, for by converting the coal into 
a gas called producer gas, not only is all 
the damage, due to the soot of smoke 
eliminated, but in addition, by using the 
eas In a gas engine, a ton of coal gives 
two and a half times as much power as 
it would in a steam engine.’’ 


some 


To most people, the writer 
smoke is just 
have 


remarks, 
smoke; but to those who 
studied it, much 
complex and correspondingly much 
interesting. 


smoke is more 
more 
Smoke is made up of two 
parts, the smoke we see and the smoke we 
cannot see. The visible smoke we eall soot, 
and this is a very remarkable and very in- 
jurious substanee. 

‘*About one-half of the soot is earbon, 
which is commonly known in the form of 
charcoal or graphite, or in a still purer 
state as the diamond. <A form of earbon, 
which is much more like soot, is called lamp- 
black, and this is used for making black 
paint. Those familiar with lampblack 
paints know that it takes very little of the 
jaint to blacken a large surface, and this 
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is also one of the properties of soot, the 
one which makes it so injurious to delicate 
fabries and even to more ordinary clothing. 

‘*In addition to the carbon, soot con- 
tains about one-fifth of its weight of tar 
and oil, and these very sticky substances 
cause soot to have somewhat the proper- 
ties of a paint, and make it mueh more 
difficult to remove the black substance 
from any kind of eloth. This tar and 
oil seem to be somewhat caustic in their 
action, and cause the soot to have an 
injurious effect on the leaves of plants; 
but much more injurious than this is the 
sulphuric acid, amounting to about one- 
twentieth of the weight of the soot, 
This acid eats up cloth, the leaves of trees, 
and even into stones or the steel rails of 
the railways. It may not eat holes in the 
cloth, but it weakens the fabric, and on 
leaves it often causes the formation of 
spots. 

‘*Besides these substances soot contains 
a large number of ingredients of interest 
to a chemist, which are here put down in 
order to show its complexity. It contains 


*ammonia, best known as a cleaning fluid; 


phosphate of lime, a constituent of bones; 
from one-tenth to one-fourth of its weight 
of sand; and small quantities of potash, 
soda, lime, magnesia, iron, phosphate of 
aluminum, chlorine, sulpho-cyanogen, car- 
bonie acid, water, and traces of other sub- 
stanees.’’ 

The throwing off of visible smoke may be 
stopped by burning the coal in a proper 
way; or by converting it into gas and then 
burning this gas; or by precipitating out 
the soot by electricity, according to tlic 
process invented by Doctor Cotrell of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

The most injurious constituents of the 
invisible smoke are sulphur dioxide and sul- 
phurie acid. These substances have an in- 
jurious effect on trees. The loss to the for- 
ests in the vicinity of the smelters of the 
West amounts to many millions of dollars. 

A few years ago a firm of smelters found 
that very large quantities of arsenic, cop- 
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per, sulphurie acid, and other substances 
were thrown out by their four great smoke- 
stacks. The farmers in a circumference of 
fifteen miles complained that the heels of 
their cattle were being poisoned by arsenie. 
To remedy matters the smelter company 
built one great smokestack, the top of which 
was 1,100 feet above the valley below, in 
order to throw the smoke so high that the 
sulphur dioxide and sulphurie acid would 
not again come down to the surface of 
the earth, and it was supposed that the 
vases would do no more damage. 

‘*The great stack and the flues which 
led to it are said to have eost nearly a 
million dollars. The great flues, whieh 
carried the smoke from the smelter up the 
mountain side to the foot of the staek, were 
built very large in order that all of the 
solid part of the smoke, which contained 
copper and arsenic, might settle out betcre 
the smoke eseaped. This great flue was 
2,200 feet long, the first 1200 feet being 60 
feet wide, and the remaining 1,000 feet 120 
feet in width. The depth of the flue, from 
its top to the bottom of the excavation, was 
36 feet. That this flue was very effective 
in reducing the amount of copper lost is 
shown by the saving of about half million 
dollars’ worth of copper per year ly its 
use. 

‘*It would seem that such an effective 
flue as this would stop the losses, but 
an analysis of the smoke from the stack 
made several years later, showed that even 
after this large amount of copper had se. 
tled out of the smoke, over 4,000 pounds of 
copper per day, at that time worth about 
one thousand dollars, still escaped from the 
top of the stack, and the wheels of mowing 
machines run in hay fields miles away he- 
came rapidly coated with copper.’’ 

The farmers still claimed that their 
horses and cows were being poisoned. Pro- 
fessor Swain, of Stanford University, made 
another analysis of the smoke. His in- 
vestigation revealed the astounding result 
that over 59,270 pounds of arsenic still es- 
caped from the stack in one day. 





Land Buying in Canada and Australia 


In the October number of The Colonial 
Office Journal the editor devotes the larger 
part of his notes to land purchase systems 
in Canada and Australia. Australia is at- 
tempting to break up big estates and to 
develop agriculture. 


It has been said by a Minister in New 
South Wales that if 1,000 settlers came 
there to-morrow the Department could not 
find 50 blocks of decent land within 15 
miles of a railway to offer them. This faet 
marks the great difference between Austra- 
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lia and Canada. The purchase system which 
has been resorted to in Australia has ap- 
parently not made much impression. In 
New South Wales in six years between two 
and a half and three millions have been 
spent, and only 2,400 settlement blocks have 
resulted. The rise in values has in many 
places been very great recently and stops 
vovernment buying. An extensive railway 
policy is in view, twelve new railway lines 
being contemplated, but to make any sub- 
stantial impression on the adjoining land 
hy the purchase system would cost, it has 
been estimated, the enormous sum of fifty 
millions. 

Unless room ean be provided for settlers 
the Government is not likely to ineur this 
expense, and if large holders do not move 
in the matter legislation will, most certain- 
ly, be resorted to. To this end the federal 
land tax has already had the effect of e¢om- 
pelling owners linble to the higher seale to 


sell. 
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According to the editor, the Canadian 
people have an extremely strong belief in 
and affection for their country :— 

There is a spirit of confidence and op- 
timism which rises above all trials. The 
man in the street has no doubts and ean 
tell you all about the phenomenal pro- 
oress of his own locality. There must be 
something in the climate or soil of the 
North Ameriean Continent which inspires 
this vivid faith in the country, the belief 
in the future, the devotion to work, and 
the love of enterprise and advertisement. 
The average Australian may have as deep 
a trust in himself and his territory, but 
he does not display it, any more than the 
ordinary Englishman, in so marked a man- 
ner. On the other hand, he has in his tavor 
a potent element of stable prosperity. He 
ean borrow money more cheaply. In 
Canada the settler has to pay generally 7 
to 10 per cent. for the money he wants to 
improve his property; in Australia the rul- 


ine rate is not more than D per eent. 


Rule of the Dead in Japan 


IN the Japan Magazine Dr. J. Ingram 
Bryan deseribes the most unique feature of 
Japanese life, its unehanging faith in the 
spirits of the dead, and its absolute sub- 
mission to their rule:— 

The happiness of the dead depends on 
the respectful and loving service of the liv- 
ing; and the happiness of the living depends 
on the due fulfilment of pious duty to the 
dead. That the dead need affection, and 
that to neglect them is cruelty, are among 
the most sacred instincts of Japanese life. 
Accordingly, each home has its family altar, 
its god-shelf where are enshrined the ance:- 
tral tablets, before whieh, every morning 
and evening the sacred lamp is lighted, the 


family prayers said, and _ food offered 


to the spirits of the departed ones. The 
ancestral ghosts are made happy by 
these amenities and _ bless those who 
render them. Hovering unseen in the 


glow of the shrine-lamp, the stirring of 
whose flame is but the motion of them, 
they guard the home and wateh over the 
welfare of the old domestie eircle. Their 
chief dwelling place, however, is in the let- 
tered tablets which at times they can ani- 
mate as a human body in order to suceour 
and console. From their shrines they hear 
and observe all that happens in the house, 
share the family joys and sorrows, and de- 


light in the familiar voices and in the geni- 
ality of life about them. They chiefly de- 
light in the daily greetings of the family, 
and for nourishment vapor of food con- 
tents them. To forget them, or in any way 
to treat them with rude indifference is the 
most undoubted proof of an evil heart. They 
stand for the moral experience of the family 
and nation, and to deny them is to deny 
that, and to violate that is to offend them, 
and to offend them is the supreme erime. 

Mach Japanese believes himself to be 
under the constant supervision of the an- 
cestral ghosts. Spirit eyes are watching 
his every act; spirit ears are listening to 
every word, to approve or blame. The 
whole of life, its thoughts, words, deeds, 
inust be under constant control, as in the 
presence of the unseen :— 

If while in the flesh a Japanese fails, he 
can succeed by joining the ranks of the 
gods. Thus voluntary death for some great 
principle meets the approval of Japanese 
ethies, and the spirit of the person so offer- 
ing himself attains to godhead, becomes the 
object of veneration, and is not only made 
eternally happy by the perpetual homage 
of all future generations, but is enabled to 
bless posterity by answering the petitions 
of those engaged in the cause for which he 
died. Even a person of no importance may, 
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through death, come into the possession of 
superhuman power, and become capable of 
conferring benefit or inflicting injury by 
supernatural means. Thousands of prayers 
go up daily in Japan to the spirits of those 
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who have thus offered themselves in sacri- 
fice to the gods. Sinee the death of General 
and Countess Nogi thousands have likewise 
flocked to worship at their tombs, and tlie 
erowds still continue. 





Capitalizing White House Fame 


WHEN Andrew Carnegie of Pittsburgh 
and Skibo Castle offered to give President 
Taft a $25,000 pension the famous ironmas- 
ter stirred up a controversy that assorted 
ill with his advocacy of universal peace. 

Moreover, he stirred some inquiry as to 
the means by which former presidents man- 
aged to keep the wolf from their doors after 
they had been bowed cut of the secure shel- 
ter of the White House. And this inquiry 
resulted in the conelusion that the job of 
chief executive of these United States is a 
profitable one—not because of the salary it 
pays during incumbency, but because of the 
subsequent possibilities of capitalizing the 
prestige it confers on the holder. So re- 
marks The Boston Herald. 

Merely to have held the office is worth 
$50,000 a year to any man, as is shown by 
the not-very-sad ease of Mr. Roosevelt, for 
example. Before leaving the White House 
he was beset with tempting offers from pub- 
lishers and other business concerns. He 
was invited to name his own price for his 
services. The Outlook’s proposition was 
most attractive, and he took it. Nothing 
much resembling work was required of him. 
He was to be at liberty to write as much or 
as little as he wanted. His employment as 
contributing editor (a brand-new species of 
job, by the way), was worth his pay as an 
advertisement of the magazine. 

Politics has occupied most of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attention since the Outlook engaged 
him, but his salary has gone on just the 
same. He is a skilful writer, but it was his 
name that counted. Mr. Cleveland, after 
he became an ex-President, did a good 
deal of writing at high prices. Magazines 
paid him from $500 to $1,000 an article. 
What he wrote was dull and uninteresting. 
He had no knowledge of the literary art, 
but his signature was worth the money. 

Mr. Cleveland had not been a very suc- 
cessful lawyer up to the time when he en- 
tered the White House. But when he went 


out at the end of four years one of the big- 
gest law firms in New York City was eager 
to employ him at an enormous salary as ad- 
visory counsel] for the sake of the business 


he was expected to attract. He argued one 
case before the United States supreme 
court and lost it, though several members 
of that August body had been appointed 
by himself. Later on his legal work was 
mainly in the line of lucrative refereeships. 

Benjamin Harrison was a lawyer and had 
never managed to earn much money in the 
But after he left the White 
House his services were sought by corpora 
tions, which paid him huge fees—often as 
much as $10,000 in a single case. The gov- 
ernment gave him $100,000 in a lump for 
one piece of work. Leland Stanford Uni 
versity, in California, put him on its rolls 
as a non-resident professor at $10,000 a 
year to deliver a dozen lectures annually. 
A well-known woman’s magazine paid him 
$1,000 a page for a series of dry articles. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, tired of taking part 
in national affairs, went back to Fremont, 
O., where he dwelt in what he ealled ‘* 
lightful retirement.’’ 

Four former Presidents have taken to the 
law. Of these Cleveland and Benjamin 
Harrison were two. James Monroe on leav- 
ing the White House was in debt, and being 
anxious to recruit his finances, went to New 
York instead of going back to his home in 
London County, Virginia. But at that epoch 
the commercial value of a former chief mag- 
istrate had not come to be appreciated, and 
the author of the famous doctrine made 
rather a failure of it. 

Five Presidents dabbled more or less in 
literature after their departure from the 
White House. John Adams, in retirement 
at Quincey compiled historical data. Grant 
wrote almost on his death-bed a book about 
the Civil War which earned a fortune and 
provided for his family. Cleveland, Benja- 
min Harrison and Roosevelt did magazine 
work. Five traveled extensively abroad— 
Van Buren, Fillmore, Pierce, Grant and 
Roosevelt. Grant’s tour around the world 
was an historical episode. 

Two former Presidents occupied seats in 
congress—Andrew Johnson and John 
Quincy Adams. The former led the simple 
life at Knoxville for half a dozen years 


business. 


de- 
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and was then sent back to Washington as 
a senator. He died less than a year later. 
Adams was nearly 60 years old when his 
term was up, and he would have liked to go 
back to Quiney and his books, as his father 
did, but the folks of his home district 
wanted him to be their representative, and 
he consented to serve. For nineteen years 
he led his party in the House. 

Polk and Van Buren were both wealthy. 
The latter did not take the trouble to draw 
his salary until the end of his term, paying 
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all expenses out of his private purse. Then 
he took the $100,000 due bim in one lump. 
He was the richest of the Presidents ex- 
cept Washington. Surviving until 1862, he 
saw the Civil War begin. 

Madison left a considerable estate, but 
it was dissipated by a worthless son. Con- 
eress paid his widow $20,000 for her hus- 
band’s papers (which to-day are among the 
createst treasures preserved in the library 
of congress), and this was nearly all she had 
to live on during the last years of her life. 





France’s National Peril 


IN LA REVUE Dr. Lowenthal, a member 
of the French Parliamentary Depopulation 
Commission, has a long article on the De- 
population question, 

The offielal paper referred to shows a de- 
plorable state of things, writes Dr. Lowen- 
thal. The vear 1911 compared with 1910 
is” characterized by the followime 
eraplie phenomena: 

Natality has deereased by 1 per 1,000 
(18.7 per 1,000 in place of 19.7). 

The number of births has been reduced 
Iy\ 32,244 (742,114 in place of 774,358. 

The number of deaths has been inereased 
hy 73.206 (776,983 in place of 703,777), the 
death-rate being 19.6 instead of 17.9 per 
1.000. 

The exeess of deaths over births is 34,869 
(in place of an exeess of births over deaths 
of TO500). 

Speaking of natality in particular, the 
Important ftaet to note is that the deeline 
is general among all classes, and that it is 
due to the ‘* parental prudence’’ so ardently 
preached in the nineteenth century, and not, 
says Dr. Lowenthal, to any degeneracy of 
the race. The natality among foreign im- 
migrants in France is equally low, so that 
the remedy for French depopulation is 
scarcely to be found in foreign immigra- 
tion. In an interesting table the number 
of births per 1,000 inhabitants in France and 
in other countries is set out, Hungary head- 
ine the list with a natahity of 35 per 1,000, 
Austria following with 33, Italy 32.9, Ger- 
many 29.8, the United Kingdom 24.7, and 
lrance 18.7. This rate for France is stated 
to be the lowest rate registered in any coun- 
trv sinee the creation of demographie sta- 
tistics. 

The writer then sets himself to the task 
of discovering whether there exists any con- 
nection between depopulation and religion 
and polities, and eoneludes that no sueh 
connection exists. He makes no mention 


demo- 


of possible social and economic causes. The 
really serious factor in France is that while 
natality has declined, mortality has in- 
creased at a tremendous pace, and this in- 
erease is more general than the decrease in 
the birth-rate. France is, indeed, one of the 
countries where people die the most and 
procreate the least. The mortality of chil- 
dren under one year is 175 per 1,000; from 
1 to 4 it is 19 per 1,000, and from 10 to 19 
only 4 per 1,000. The infant population for 
one vear in France averages 675,000, and 
the number of deaths of infants equals in 
number the deaths of all persons between 
l and 19, the different groups of the latter 
representing at least 20,000,000 individuals. 
The mortality of France, 19.6 per 1,000 is 
low, compared with other countries, but it 
is high when taken into account with her 
natality. The following table shows the 
position of countries with a natality rane- 
ing from 33 to 45 per 1,000; . 


Natality. Mortality. 
Russia (1905 .......... 14.8 31.7 
Bulgaria (1909) ....... 12.0) 23.5 
Roumania (1910) ....... 41.2 24.8 
Servia (1910) .......... 39.0 29.3 
Austria-Hungary (1910) . 33.5 22.8 
Sein (PREG) onc ccccces 33.1 23.8 


The countries with a natality below 33 
per 1,000 show a lower mortality than that 
of Franee. The only exception is Italy, 
whose rate of mortality is the same as that 
of France. In New Zealand the natality 
is given at 26.2 and the mortality as 9.7. 

In 1882, when Professor Richet uttered 
a note of warning about the growing de- 
cline of the birth-rate, he quite overlooked 
the danger of the exorbitant death-rate. 
France has always squandered her human 
capital, says Dr. Lowenthal. To fight de- 
population she must lower her excessive 
mortality to that which other countries less 
favored by Nature have attained 
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Disinfectant Sweeping Powder | — /] 

IS A Bonbons™ Chocolates 
LIFE-PRESERVER When you buy e&yéy you are sure of get- 

B it Kills all Di G on a 
ecause it Kills a ee ting candy of freshness and quality. The f] 
NO DUST WHILE SWEEPING Maaylerd guarantee certificate in every pack- 

Ask Your Dealer age asks you to return the candy if it in any 
The SAPHO MFG. CO., Ltd., Montreal way falls short of perfection. 
MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CoO., LTD. — 2 

- Sole Distributors for Ontario Ran YONGE STREET - TORONTO, cl 
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When you give 
a Party 


—you will find Ingersoll 
Cream Cheese a splen- 
did thing to have for 
Reifreshments. 

You have no idea of the 4 
delicious sandwiches you Ky " 
can make,—or the many /|// , 
other dainty ways there are | _ 
of serying this well known 
Cheese. 






we pe trie ew, 
i _ 






a 
a | 
hf Why 


ye ndestantnnen me veya 


Ingersoll Cream Cheese 


—is appetizing and enjoyable. It is always rich, creamy and 
fresh, and, as it ‘‘spreads like butter’’, it is economical to use. 


Sold in Packages only 15c. and 25c, 
at all Grocers. 

















Manutactured by 


The INGERSOLL PACKING CO. Ltd. - Ingersoll Ont 



































Give ber Bovr 





the Body-Building Power of Bovril has been proved 


| Because to be from 10 to 20 times the amount taken. 














It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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Efficiency and Economy 
are Realized wherever 


“Kin 3” 
Hot-Water Heating Systems 


are Installed | 





Years of experience combined with 
the use of highest grade materials have 
produced The “KING” Boiler, which 
stands in a class by itself, embodying 
all known improvements that insure 
ease in operation and economy in fuel 
consumption, 


The CORRUGATED Fire Pot, in the 
“KING” Boiler, increases its heating 
surface ONE-THIRD. 


“KING” Boilers have specially = ar- 
ranged combustion chambers and stag- 
gered Flues which compel all gases to 
be burned inside the boiler, instead of 
escaping to the chimney. 


The “KING” Grate burns ALL coal 
to a clean ash, and there are NO 
BOLTS, PINS OR NUTS to get out of 
order, 


“KING” BOILERS are equipped with 
a shaking Apparatus, the mechanism 
of which is so simple that a child can 
operate it equally as well as an adult. 


“KING” Radiators, installed in con- 
junction with “KING” Boilers, insure a 
comfortably-heated home. 





Insist on having “KING” Boilers and 
Radiators specified. 


WRITE FORE OUR DESCRIPTIVE HEATING BOOKLET, 
“COMFORTABLE HOMES.” SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Steel and Radiation, Limited 


FRASER AVENUE, TORONTO 





TORONTO SHOWROMS: MONTREAL SHOWROOMS 
80 Adelaide Street East AND SALES OFFICE: 
92 King Street West 138 Craig Street West 























When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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At Your Service 
Instantly 


The New Food Drink 


Instant 
Postum 


Requires No Boiling. 
Those who have tried this new table beverage 
are enthusiastic about it. 


There are many reasons that pleased people 
vive us, and here are some: 





‘*Tt has a rich flavour that we have been unable to get out of coffee altho we have tried 
several brands.’* 


‘*Tnstant Postum has broken us of the coffee habit. Eight days after leaving off coffee 
I feel infinitely better—-but what an appetite! ’’ 


‘“1t has relieved me of nervous heddaches and gas which I suffered with when drinking 
coffee.’? 


‘‘T like it because I ean fix it myself in a few minutes. If I use coffee I can’t sleep. 
| slept so well last night after using Instant Postum.’’ 


‘We find it better and healthier than coffee.’’ 


You can please yourself with this wholesome, healthful, hot drink, by ordering 
atin from your grocer. 


100-eup tin, 50e; 50-cup tin, 30e. 


Or, if you desire to try before buying, send us a 2c stamp (for postage) and let 
us send you a 5-cup sample tin free. 


‘“There’s a Reason”? for POSTUM 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Sunrisers’ 


Club of Successful Men. 


VERY morning — about 

the land —there is a 

bunch of get-there men 
who are off the mattress at the 
first crack of arbell. 


They swing down to their 
work with cheek aglow—with 
grit afresh—with eye alight— 
they’re the Sunrisers’ Club of 
Successful Men—most are ac- 
quainted with Big Ben. 


They’ ve left it to him to get 
them up in the world —and 


he’s done it so loyally, so 
cheerfully, so promptly, that 
he’s already sleepmeter to two 
millions of their homes. 


Big Ben’s the clock for get-there men. 
He stands 7 inches tall, massive, well-poised, 
triple plated. He is easy to read, easy to 
wind, and pleasing to hear. 

He calls just when you want and either way 
you want, steadily for 5 minutes or intermittently 
for 10.—He’s two good clocks in one, a dandy 
alarm to wake up with, a dandy clock to tell 
time all day by. 


Big Ben is sold by 6,000 Canadian dealers. His price is 
$3.00 anywhere in the Dominion. If you can not find him 
in your town, a money order sent to his designers, Westclox, La 
Salle, Illinois, will bring him to you attractively boxed and 
duty charges prepaid 
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Clark’s Mincemeat 
READY FOR USE 


The preparation of mincemeat in the small quantity required by the 
average household is a laborious and more or less expensive matter. 
CLARK’S MINCEMEAT is READY FOR USE, saves you the labour 
AND IS CHEAPER. It is guaranteed to contain nothing but the purest 
ingredients, the choicest meat, fruits and spices, well balanced and has a 
flavour equalled by none. 








In glass, one size only. In tins, 5 sizes. 
In pails, tubs and barrels to suit all requirements. 


YOUR GROCER KEEPS IT. INSIST ON CLARK’S. 


W. Clark - - a" - Montreal 
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Windsor Table 
Salt is pure? [ll 
of show you. 

» ‘Look at the salt itself——see how clear 
and transparent and perfect the crystals are 
—sparkling like little diamonds. 

~ Now. taste them—notice that they dissolve instantly. 
And they leave no bitterness on the tongue. 

“I am sure of Windsor Salt quality. 


‘’ Ma’am— It's the only salt we recommend for table use 





and for cooking. 


WINDS ORs=SALT 
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“You see, Ma, when I got to the store I forgot what 
you sent for, so I just got a package of 


POST TOASTIES 


We always want them.” 


‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont, 
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BEETHAMS 


-rO 


Is a perfect emollient milk quickly absorbed by the skin, leaving no trace 
of grease or stickiness after use. Allaying and soothing all forms of irritation 
ciuused by Frost, Cold Winds, and Hard Water, it not only 

PRESERVES THE SKIN 
and beautifies the Complexion, making it SOFT, SMOOTH AND WHITE, LIKE 
THE PETALS OF THE LILY. 

The daily use of La-rola effectually prevents all Redness, Roughness, Irri- 
tation, and Chaps, and gives a resisting power to the skin in changeable wea- 
ther. Delightfully soothing and Refreshing after MOTORING, GOLFING, 
SHOOTING, CYCLING, DANCING, ETC. 

Men will find it wonderfully soothing if applied after shaving. 


M.BEETHAM & SON, - CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 





































“The Star’”’ 
ASBESTOS 
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TABLE PAD « 
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After 


WHO IS BALD 


PEMBER 
light. 
look 
feature is 


Before 


THE MAN 


and 


Who does tot wear a TOUPEER, 
A PEM- 


better 


is standing directly in his own 
BER TOUPEE 
look younger, 
the PEMBER 
skill 


the 


and 
that 


Inakes #4 man 


ind the great 


TOUPEES are 
that very 


made with 


So 


For 


protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 
Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 


much and eare few people ever 


know wenrer has not his own hair. 





with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 


Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to 
order. Folds to convenient size to be laid away. 


The Best Pad Made. 
Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 
for you, 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval, 
Look tor our traue-mark “ Star.” 
These Pads tor Sale in Canada by 


\n intelligent appreciation of what is distinetly 


to one’s own interests ought to make many 
gentlemen turn ‘their footsteps toward THE 
PEMBER STORE, next Yonge St. Areade, for 
full information and private demonstration, 


127 YONGE ST. TORONTO 














T, Eaton Co., Limited, - ° loronto, Ont. 
John Kay Co., Limited, . - Toronto, Ont, 
Murray-Kay Co., Limited, - i Toronto, Ont. 
Adams Furniture Co,, Limitgd, Toronto, Ont, 
Robert Simpson Co., Limited, - Toronto, Ont, 
Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., Ottawa, Ont. 


Brantford, Ont, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C, 


Chas. Duncan & Sons, Limited, - 
r. C. Watkins, Limited, . - 
T. Eaton Co., Limited, - 
Hudsons Bay Co,, - - 
David Spencer, Limited - - 








Booklet on Request | FT , | 
KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY Beeeee | '| THE ROBINSON SALES CO. 
158 West 62nd Street Chicago, Ill. ty hn \ t 113 * ellington +t , Montreal, Que 


GET A ‘‘COMFY’’ COLLAR BUTTON 


Different from the ordinary collar 
buttor It lies flat, is absolutely 
unbreakable and saves the wear and 
tear of hie. 

F 
Sent to any address in Can- 
ada 25¢ each. GET ONE. 


WRITE DEPT. “M.” 














———A CORRECT DIET WILL 





MAKE YOU HEALTHY—— 


A vast amount of sickness is caused by improper combinations of food. To know what kind of foods to eat is to 
KNOW HOW TO KEEP A HEALTHY BODY AND A CONSTANT MENTAL EFFICIENCY. 95 per cent. of 
aseases can be cured by correct feeding. My system does not require starvation or fasting methods. The system I 
teach has been recommended by the Medical Adviser of The Prudential Association. 

WRITE TO ME GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF YOUR CASE AND I 
WILL ACQUAINT YOU HOW I CAN RESTORE YOU TO PERFECT 
HEALTH AGAIN. ma . ios aac, ; 
INVESTIGATE—IT WILL COST NOTHING AND WILL MEAN MUCH TO YOU. 
THOMAS McCOMBIE D.S., - . 214 Sixth Street W., North Vancouver B.C. 
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for Hosiery Made with 
Seventy-Cent Yarn! 


Guaranteed 


WY Royetaets 


Six 


25¢ to 50¢ a Pair 





















A Million People 


men, women and children, 
are wearing Holeproof 
Hose! 26,000,000 pairs 
have been sold on the six- 


months guarantee! Think 
how good these hose must be to 
please so many wearers. Send 
for six pairs and try them. 
They save wearing darned hose 
and they save all the darning. 
If any of the six in the box 
wears out within six months 
you get a new pair free. 
But we don’t pro- 
tect just the neels 
and toes. Ev- 
ery stitch is 
guaranteed. 
If a thread 
breaks the 
pair is con- 
sidered worn 
out, yougeta 
new pair free. 


ED) 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Barb cfuichl 


flo 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


Our Wonderful Yarn 


We pay for our yarn an average of seventy 
cents a pound. It is Egyptian and Sea Island 
Cotton, the finest yarn that money can buy. 
Seventy cents is the top market price. We could 
buy common yarn for thirty cents. But such 
yarn is 2-ply, heavy and coarse. Ours is 3-ply, 
light weight and long fibre. 


Qre Your Hose bnswred? 


Fr ZA\ 


eproo 


We make heavier 








osiery 


Say you saw the ad. 


weights in this 3-ply, soft yarn, but you can get 
the lightest weights if you want them. 


Our Thirteenth Year 


This is our thirteenth year with ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 
It now commands the largest sale of any brand 
of hosiery sold, because of the satisfaction to 
Hose that wear out in two weeks are a 
bother, no matter how comfortable they may be. 


‘‘Holeproof,’’ the most comfortable hose in ex- 


users. 


istence, last twelve times as long — guaranteed. 


Can there be any question between the two kinds? 


Send Trial Order Now 


Use the coupon below. Send in your order, 
See what a saving. Note their convenience, 
You’ll never wear common kinds once you know 
advantages. They are made for men, 
women and children. Get list of sizes, colors and 
prices. Only six pairs of one size in a box. Col- 
ors alike or assorted, as you desire. 


these 


Indicate on the coupon the color, weight, size 
and kind you want and send the money in any con- 
venient way. ‘Thousands buy from us this way. 
We guarantee satisfaction as well as the hose, 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 
124 Bond Street, London, Canada (381) 


SSSSAHBSVsssVssess ess ssssssssasssssssssssaesessewms 


Trial Box Order Coupon 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 
124 Bond St., London, Can. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $........, for which send me one box 


of Holeproof Hose for...........-.+--.-(state whether for men, 


women or children). Weight (medium or light). 


Size Color (check the color on list below). Any six colors 
in a box, but only one weight and size. 


Name 


Oe Ee EEE EEE EEE EE EEE HEE HORE CORREO HOO 


Street eee ccccce 


EES ee 


LIST OF COLORS 

For Men and Women—Black, Light Tan, Dark Tan 
Pearl, Lavender, Navy Blue, Light Blue. 

For Children— Black and Tan only—med. weight only 


Leeueseuusueuasesanseseesesaseusauesuueseuaunsl 


in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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SOLID MAHOGANY FOLDING 
AND REVOLVING TOP 


TABLE 


That elusive atmosphere which many 











rooms never acquire. 


All the ‘‘ Better Make’’ Furniture comprises what 
is newest in Canadian furniture, together with the 
best modern conceptions of the designs of the old mas- 
ters, with added advantages of the finest materials 
procurable to-day, and highest skill and perfection in 
making. This, in short, is behind every piece of fur- 
niture bearing the shop-mark illustrated below. Ask 
to see it at your dealer’s, he will gladly show you a 
sample, and also our ‘‘Photographure Portfolio A,’’ 
illustrating our full line. If he is not able to show 
you this, send us his name, and also state what line 
you are interested in and we will be pleased to send 
you illustrations, with full information. 


Toronto Furniture Co., Limited 


Makers of the “ Better Make” of Canadian Quality Furniture 









































It Depends Upon the Paint 
You Dip Your Brush In 


whether you will make a satisfactory job of 
your painting. The many opportunities for reno- 
vating your home during the ‘‘STAY IN” 
months of winter should be seized upon when you 
are assured of the most satisfactory results by 
using 


JAMIESON’S PURE 
PREPARED PAINTS 
AND VARNISHES 


The ideal paints for INDOOR and OUT- 
DOOR work. 


WHEN ORDERING ASK FOR 









——— 











ee ‘‘ JAMIESON’S”’ 
—— R. C. JAMIESON & CO., LIMITED 
Montreal Sans 3868 Vancouver 


Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Co,, Limited 























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Conspicuous 
Nose Pores 


How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise’ flawless are oftei 
ruined by conspicuous nose pores. In such 
cases the small muscular fibres of the nose 
have become weakened and do not keep the 
pores closed as they should be. Instead these 
pores collect dirt, clog up, and become en 
larged. 


Begin tonight to use 
this treatment 


Wring a cloth from very hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to your 
face. When the heat has expanded the pores, rub 
in very gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s 
Repeat this hot water and lather application sey 
eral times, stopping at once when your nose feels 
sensitive. Then finish by rubbing the nose for a 
few minutes with a lump of ice. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores. This treatment 
with it strengthens the muscular fibres of the nose pores 
so that they can contract properly. But do not expect to 
change in a week a condition resulting from years of 
neglect. Use this treatment VPERSISTENTLY. It will 
gradually reduce the enlarged pores and cause them to 
contract until they are inconspicuous, 

Tear off the illustration of the cake shown below and put 
it in your purse as a reminder to get Woodbury’s, and try 
this treatment. Try Woodbury’s also for general toilet use. 
See what a delightful feeling it gives your skin. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25e a cake. No one hesitates 


at the price AFTER THEIR FIRST CAKE, 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


; ’ . , 
For sale by Canadian dealers from 
coast be coast, including Newfoundland 


Write today to the Woodbury 
Canadian Factory for Samples 


For 4c. we will send a sample cake. For 
10c. samples of Woodbury’s Factal Soap, 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder. For 
50c. a copy of the Woodbury Book and sam- 
ples of the Woodbury preparations. Write 
today to the Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
JO5A Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 





H.WOODBURY> 
LSOAp 
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Scratch 





For Every Corporation Official 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
by Thomas Conyngton, of the N.Y. Bar. The 
standard work on corporation law for busi- 
ness men. Authoritative, non-technical, up 
to date. So arranged that you can find im- 


mediate answer to any question of law or 
Floors procedure which may arise in the manage- 
ment of a corporation. Full text of over 200 
Nor forms for use in corporate work. Thousands 
sold: highest et nas = = ages, GxY 
inches. 1909. Buckram. *-repa 3.50. 
Tear 


Carpets 





THE ONWARD 
Sliding Furniture Shoe 


Throw away those old fashioned carpet- 
tearing, flour-scratching Casters, Put 
shoes on your Chairs, Couches, Tables, 
Pianos and Beds, 

ONWARD SLIDING SHOES save mone 
on and make housework so muc 
easier, 


Here’s Our Special Oifer 


For 50c. we will mail you, postpaid, a set 
of four Glass Base Shoes (regular price 70c.) 
suitable for Morris Chair, Couch, Table or 
siinilar weight Furniture. 

When buying new Furniture insist on 
having it fitted with Onward Sliding Shoes 
instead of Casters. 22 


ONWARD MFG. CO., Berlin, Ont. 


For the Man Who Wants to Incorporate 
CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 


by Thomas Conyngton, of the N.Y. Bar. Dis- 
cusses in detail the formation of a corpor- 
ation from selection of uame and capitaliza- 
tion to complete organization: indicates the 
dunger points and gives numerous and most 
vuluable suggestions. Practical forms cover- 
ing every step necessary. Most practical anid 
widely used work of its kind. 400 pages, 6x9 
inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $3.00. 


For the Corporation Treasurer and Accountant 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTING 


by H. C Bentley, C.P.A. An invaluable work- 
ing mauual treating clearly of the treasurer’s 
duties and liabilities; the corporate books of 
uccount, with forms; bank deposits, checks 
und dividends; negotiable instruments gener- 
ally; stock and bond issues; forms relating 
to corporate finances, ete. 500 pages, 6x9 
inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $4.00. 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPT 
MacLean Publishing Co. 


Factories at Berlin. Ont. and Menasha, Wis 143-149 University Ave. Toronto 
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USiNE « BECON ies BRUYERES™ 
ge pour levisage). 





Eau de Cologne Héegemonienne. 
Eau de Cologne Imperiale. 
Sapoceti, savon pour la toilette. 


Créme de fraises. 
Creme Secret de Bonne Femme. 


Pou “re Ladies in all Climates. 


Eau de Toilette Gardenia. 
Rose du Moulin (70x 


Eau du Coq. 


of his productions :— 


Parfums pour le Vaporisateur : 





7 


Bon Vieux Temps. 


Jick ». 
Chypre de Paris. 


Tsao-Ko 
0006006080 0060868 


Apres |’Ondee. 


Rue de la Paix. 
Sillage. 


Quand vient |’éte. 





With his most respectful compliments Guerlain calls th 
attention of his fashionable custome s to the following ust 





ya Pepe vee PAIX 15 PARIS 
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It is to your advantage to mention Maclean's Magazine. 
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—_ You Are Losing Time 


If you use a Telephone without a Book Rest 


Think what it means for you to be able to save two 
ininutes a call-—-to get a number by the use of one band 
only. <A touch of the finger and the open book is before 
you, another touch and the book closes up, out of the 
way. In a dark hallway or cabinet, an electric light is 
attached, which lights the book when the rest is open, 
When closed up, it shuts off the light 


Something Entirely New 


A Book Rest for your telephone is most convenient It 
sives time, annoyance, and worry ’revents the waste 
of precious minutes in your office and eliminates con 
fusion. With the Book Rest attached to the right or 
left end of your desk and set on a pivot holding both 
directory and phone, you can do your talking by simply 
taking the receiver off the hook. It is specially adapted 
for telephone switcehboards Sold by all office furni 
ture dealers and stationers. 








YOU'LL WANT ONE AS SOON AS YOU SEE 
HOW CONVENIENT AND SIMPLE IT IS. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND 
PRICES. SEND FOR ONE TO-DAY. LOCAL 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
TOWN IN CANADA, 


Open Book Rest Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Head Office, 16 Main St. East. : Hamilton, Ont. 























FOR FLAVORING CAKES 
Pies, Puddings, Sauces and 
Ice Creams try Shirriff’s True 
Vanilla. The real extract of 
Mexican Vanilla Beans. Sur- 
passes all others in flavor, 
TRADE MARK bouquetand strength. 


are better than marking ink for wearing ap 

sarel, household linen, ete. Your name can e * a 
be interwoven with a fine cambrie tape In : 
FAST COLORS. 12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 

dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 85e. Other prices on ap- 

plication. Have your friends’ names woven. 


AN IDEAL GIFT. Essential at Boarding 


* 
Schools. Send for Samples to I rue 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. - 301 St. James St., | an | 
Montreal, Can. 


26 








Talking to the Point 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. get right down to the point at issue. If 
you want something. say so in a few well-chosen words. Readers 
like that sort of straight-from-the-shoulder-talk, and that is the 
reason why condensed ads. are so productive of the best kind of 
results. 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. are always noticed. They are read by 
wide-awake, intelligent dealers, who are on the lookout for favorable 
opportunities to fill their requirements. 


TRY A CONDENSED AD. IN THIS PAPER. 
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“Perfection” Ankle Support 


This is a steel support, which is easily fastened to the 
heel of the shoe, going up the back of the shoe and 
strapped above the ankle, giving support and comfort no 
other binding leather support ean give. The “Perfection” 
is recommended by hockey players and_ professional 


skaters, 


It is equally good for ladies and ehildren and proves most 


eflicient to weak ankles and a ereat aid to all skaters. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO-DAY, WHICH 
FULLY ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES 
THE BENEFIT TO BE DERIVED BY USING 
THESE ANKLE SUPPORTS. 


Owen Sound Steel Press Works 


OWEN SOUND . . ONTARIO 








> PERFECTION 
Ankle 
Support 














Pat. in Canada 














and United States. 


i Mid. by 


OWEN SOUND 
STEEL PRESS 
WORKS 


Owen Sound, Ont, 
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For Whooping Cough, 


Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
‘Used while you sleep: Colds, Catarrh. 
A simple, safe and effective treatment, 


avoiding drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the 
of Whooping Cough and 
croup at once. 

It is » BOON to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, in 
Spired with every breath, makes breathing 
easy, soothes the sore throat and stops the 
cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complica- 
tions of Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a 
valuable aid in the treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 380 
years of successful use. Send us postal for 
Descriptive Booklet. 


paroxysms 
relieves spasmodic 


For Sale by all Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
sugar and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your 
druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO. ' 
62 Cortlandt Street . New York 


Pa 








Or Leeming-Miles Building - Montreal. Canada 














Powerful, reliable and economical 
Gasoline Engines, Marine and 
Stationery. STRICTLY HIGH 
CLASS.""be choice 


ef the man 
whe Kaoru > 











Every Engine Gvaran ced) 
WRITE FOR CATALOG - FREE | 
GILSON MFG. CO. EMttEo 


87 YORKS'GUELPH.  \ 
CANADA. — 




























Safe Investments 


The Financial Post of Canada is the recog- 
nized authority on Canadian investments. 


Each week it gives much exclusive informa- 
tion respecting Canadian companies; also re- 
liable news on bond and stock issues, min- 
ing stocks and real estate conditions 


The INVESTORS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 
is free to subscribers and answers by letter 
all inquiries about investments. Write for 
sample copy and special subscription offer. 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


TORONTO 
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—CORRECT CLOTHES 
AT COLEMAN’S— 


> All 
“| Coleman’s 


Clothes 


are made to the Cust- 
omer’s own measure, 
correct in style, finely 
finished and of best 
imported materials. 
What is new you will 
always find here. 


—COLEMAN’S CARLYLE 
BLUE SERGE SUITS are 


made for an increasing 
number of customers in 
all parts of Canada. A 
suit that is always in 
good taste—looks well 
on any occasion—gives 
most satisfactory wear 

at very moderate price 


of $25.00. 


Ans HwD Ss 


AWnOr=Ppa 


WRITE for our self-measuring chart 
and all instruction how to order by 
mail—and sample material. Name 
MacLean's Magazine. 














COLEMAN’S LIMITED 


101 King Street West 


TORONTO 
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"Squirt A Hose On This Perfection 





Thelgnition System Is Waterproof 


A Triumph of Engineering 
Skill 


No batteries, no coil, no magneto, no timer—not one 
part to get out of order. 

Simple, waterprool, trouble proof and reliable. This 
new [yenition System was the Sensation of 1912. 


$500,000 Backs the Guar- 
antee of Every Caille 
Perfection Motor 


and that guarantee means what it says—-‘* This half- 
tilhon-dollar institution stands back of every Caille 
Perfection motor for life, and will make good any 
defects caused by faulty material or workmanship 
which may reveal themselves at any time.’’ 


Built by Expert Automobile Mechanics 


The famous Caille Perfection Motors are built by men who have had years of 
experience in accurate automobile manufacturing. They are men who are used to 
working to aeeurate limits—-men who are trained experts—men who have made 
eas engine building their life work. That’s why Caille Motors are so thoroughly 
made, ellicient, reliable. 


Admiration of the Entire Engineering 
Profession 


Power when and where you want it—real full rated horsepower harnessed inio one 
complete, accurately balanced power unit. Abuse, over-work, neglect, won’t affect 
it. It can’t get out of kilter. It’s so sunple—so well made, that it performs 
equally well in fresh, salt or tide waters—in calm or storm. Installed in hundreds 
of boats of every description. 

















A complete analysis of our entire line of marine motors, built for all 
purposes and ranging from 2 to 30 horsepower is given in the newest 
Caille Perfection Catalog. 

WRITE FOR IT. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 


206 SECOND STEET - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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—TwO WAYS 


Which Way will Suit - 
You Best? 


People to-day no longer need to be told that cleaning 
the house with an old-fashioned broom is an impos- 
sibility. The only method that really cleans is the 
“VACUUM METHOD.’’ The difliculty to-day is 
what kind of a vacuum cleaner to procure. If you 
knew of the possibilities and advantages of the 


“INVINCIBLE MACHINES” 


vou would have no dilticulty in choosing your cleaner. 
The Invincible Junior is recommended for its economy, 
efficiency, convenience. It is operated by the Invincible 
Centrifugal Exhaust Turbine Fans and proclaimed by 
engineers Who have made special study of these matters 
as the most perfect system known. It is one of our 
portable machines, and is easily carried from room 
to room. The most thorough, convenient, practical and 
durable of vacuum cleaners. 


OUR STATIONARY PLANT 
is the height of perfection in Vacuum Cleaning and is 
designed for use in residences, in oflice and public 
buildings, in hotels, theatres, churehes or halls. An 
air cleaning plant is a practical economy and will soon 
he looked upon as a necessity to healthful living. It 
will not be very long before all large buildings equip- 
ped with electricity will be ereeted with piping for an 
air cleaning plant. The ‘‘Invincible’’ Stationary 
Plants have all the distinguishing features eontained 
in the portable ‘Invincible’? machines and are of guar 
anteed reliability. Have no wearing parts; give a com- 
paratively noiseless vibration and a powerful steady 
suction. 








Portable 













WRITE FOR OUR CATA- 
LOGUE AND MAKE COM- 
PARISONS FOR YOURSELF. 
YOU WILL BE PLEASED 
WITH THE RESULTS. SEND 
A POSTCARD. 


Invincible Renovator 
Manufacturing Co., 
Limited 


81 Peter Street, TORONTO 
ONTARIO . re 





Stationary 
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Is Nine-Tenths of Any Instrument 


And experience proves that for tonal qualities in a 
Mandolin a Rosewood body and Spruce top is THE 
Combination. Instruments costing much more than 
the Echo are identical in construction--20 ribs of 


solid, selected Rosewood, Spruce top, Mahogany neck, 
bony fingerboard. For durability. beauty and 


tone, we unreservedly recommend the Echo 
Mandolin at $15 


Vareni Violins 


Three models -cench a leader in its. field Model 
No. 23, at $45, has aroused most favorable comment 
jsmong connoiseurs. The other models, for Students, 


at $25, and for Orchestral work, $35, are described 
in our booklet. 


Artist Flutes—Princess Accordeons 


There is a Williams instrument for every need and 
every purse, Sixty-three years’ progressive mer- 
chandising vouch for the satisfaction ‘of every cus- 


Echo Guitars ‘omer. 


If there is not a Williams dealer in your town, we 
; : will supply you. WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET 
A full description of this superb toned THE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
ruitar will be found in the booklet. For 


purity of tone, beauty and durability of a 
construction, the Eeho is peer $20 5 & 
less at MUSICAL /NSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY 


= Yonge Street, — 
Also at Calgary, Montreal, and Winnipeg 


. 
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/ \" Seventy-five years ago 
our grandfathers made arduous 


ON 
pilgrimages to the Original Cale- » 
donia Spring to drink of delicious 


h . 


| 
To-day, hundreds of thousands find it | 
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the same gracious, thirst - quenching 
beverage with the zestful saline favor— 
it is alsoa wonderful specific for ailments | | 
arising from disordered Kidneys and | 
Digestive Maladies. {\ | 


T | CALEDONIA SPRINGS CO | MAGI Water can be obtained “Still” or “Sparkling” 
A. Dom SPINS oan Atall cafes, hotels, bars, drug stores, or 
from grocers by case or bottle. 
Write for our book “The Legend of the Spring” 
THE CALEDONIA SPRINGS OO. 


NT) Dim os _call ys 
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Exclusive Lighting Fixtures 
























































UNIQUE UNEXCELLED 
IN DESIGN IN QUALITY 
po : | 
was 
aa 
A 
Di f he Mak 
irect from the Makers 
HE many advantages of buying direct from the 
maker are fully appreciated when the quality 
of our fixtures and the prices are compared. 
Then there is the advantage of obtaining original 
exclusive designs. All our designs originate in our 
own workshop, giving a marked individuality to our 
products. The superiority of quality and workmanship 
combined with the handsome designs and moderate 
prices gives you an opportunity which you cannot iH 
afford to overlook. 
| Visit Our New Showrooms 
OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SEND A POSTCARD TO-DAY 
of Office Raile. which The Jas. Morrison 
, embody the excellent 
adiintein of all our pro- Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
ducts. 93 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 
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Free Books for Every 


Pushing to the Front 


HIS volume will enable the reader to discover his strong 

points and guard his weak ones. It will help him to find 

his right place in life, and teach him how to bring out the 
very best that is in him, and that, too, in spite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances. 

It tells the romance of achievement, and by anecdotes and 
concrete examples shows how successful men and women of all 
times and countries have in a discouraging environment, and in 
the face of formidable obstacles, struggled and won out. 

Among its tonic chapter titles are: 

What Career?--Victory in Defeat--Concentrated Energy 
Nerve—Grit, Grip, Pluck—Cheerfulness and Longevity—The Tri 
umpb of Enthusinsm—The Man and the Opportunity—The Reward 
of Perseverance—Possibilities in Spare Moments—Self-Respect 
and Self-Confidence—Boys With No Chance. 

President McKinley said: “I bave read with unusual interest 
‘Pushing to the Front. * It cannot but be an inspiration to every 
one who reads it, and who is possessed of an honorable and high 
ambition.” 

“It is more fascinating than any romance. We wish that it 
might be placed in every library, every school, and every home 
in the Jland.’—New York Home Journal. 


The Young Man Entering Business 


ANY of the writer’s most forceful and helpful “Talks to 
NM Young Men” have been gathered into this volume. It has 

been called “the most practical book the author has ever 
written.” It deals with problems of practical life. It is a strong 
plea for self investment, an appeal to make the most of oneself. 
It shows a boy how to choose upward, how to find his right 
place, and how to keep it. Among its sixty-three chapter titles 
are: 


The Country Boy’s Opportun- 
ities. 

The Most Trying Period in a 
Young Man's Life. 

Capital Within Your Own 
Power. 

A Divine Hunger for Growth. 

Character Building and Mind 
Moulding through Reading. 

The Great Need of Power. 

A Recipe for Wise Living. 

Choose Upward. 

Prospects Ruined by Parents’ 
Choice of Occupation. 

Avoid Misfit Professions. 


Promotion Comes from Excep- 
tional Work. 

Shall I Go Into Business for 
Myself? 

The Importance of Self-Confi- 
dence. 

Wasting Our Energy-Capital. 

The Side-tracked Man. 

Chronie Leaners. 

Trying Something “For a 
While.” 

Misers of Time. 

System and Order. 

Other Men’s Brains. 

What is the Matter with Your 





When It Is Right to Change. Help? 
The Value of Business Train- Sensitiveness and Success. 
ng. Be Fair with Your Competitors. 
How Shall I Get a Position? 
“Packed as it is with sensible, practical counsels, this volume 
can be cordially recommended to stimulate and encourage young 
men starting out in business lHfe.’—Brooklyn Times. 


The Miracle of Right Thought 


HWE wholesome creed of which this stimulating book is an 
i exposition is in effect that “whatever the soul is taught to 
expect, that it will build. Our heart longings are prophecies. 
They measure the height of our aim, the range of our efficiency.” 
As an example, if we seek to be prosperous, we should look for- 
ward to prosperity as an assured fact. Prosperity and success 
are impossible if the mental attitude is hostile to them. No one 
can become well-to-do while he expects to remain poor. This is 
only one application of the theory enunciated. The chapter head- 
ings indicate other points made: “Self-Encouragement by Self- 
Suggestion,” “Change the Thought, Change the Man,” “The 
Power of Suggestion,” ete. The book is certain to strike a re- 
sponsive chord among the multitude of readers of Dr. Marden‘s 
inspiring works. 


Technical Book Dept., 


ubscriber 
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The MacLean Publishing Co. 


143-149 University Avenue, TORONTO 
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LARGEST STEAMERS JN 
| THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE 


| ‘ADRIATIC™ “CEDRIC” 
; | FEB.I8 MAR.4 


PANAMA CANAL 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA 

LARGEST, NEWEST, FINEST STEAMERS 
“LAURENTIC” “MEGANTIC” 
FEB.8 FEB.22 


Wuitre Star LINE 
NINE BROADWAY 
* NEW YORK - 
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B-E-R-E-C 


Electric Ceiling Clocks 
(Made in England) 


A—This illustration shows the 
ceiling clock and ceiling watch 
stands in operation. By means 
of this very NOVEL AND IN- 
GENIOUS contrivance the time 
is projected (very largely mag- 
nified) on to the ceiling. Thus 
on Waking up at night, by 
merely pressing a button, a 
very plain reflection of dial of 
clock or watch is seen on the 
ceiling without any dazzling 
effect. 

No. 1098 is demonstrated in cut 
used as ordinary clock in day- 
time, $10.00. Other models $9.00 
to $25.00. 

Buy from your local stores, or 
write direct to 


Sp SOLOMAN & SPEILMANN 
oy Se 22 St. John St., 
MONTREAL 
Specialists in portable electric appar: 
atus. Complete stock of B-E-R-E-C 


lashlights, hand lamps and _ other 
electrical necessities. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Frost bites, chappings, char- 
ings, red, rough and tender 
faces and hands, eczemas, 
itchings and irritations inci- 
dental to winter sports are 
promptly relieved by warm 
baths with Cuticura Soap, 
followed by gentle applica- 
tions of Cuticura Ointment. 
As winter emollients for 
preserving and beautifying 
the skin, they are priceless. 
=~ For samples address ‘‘Cuticura,” Dept 

}| Boston, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
‘J sold by druggists and dealers everywhere 
ie TENDER-FACED MEN 


SHAVING]; Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
STICK Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure tnstead 
of a torture Liberal sample free. 
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New Spring Books |: 
& 
(8) ” 
PUBLIC MEN AND PUBLIC LIFE IN CANADA @ 
$4.25 e 
By HON, JAMES YOUNG a - 
2 volumes. A most valuable contribution to Canadian History 4 
) . . oS 
REMINISCENCES: SIR RICHARD CARTWRIGHT ee 
$3.00 net & 
GETTING INTO PARLIAMENT AND AFTER : 
$2.50 net 
THE HON. SENATOR SIR GEO. W. ROSS, K.B. 
HUNTING TRIPS IN NORTH POETICAL WORKS OF BRET 
AMERICA, $1.50 HARTE, 75c. 
THE DEBT , peg 
eh WILD ANIMALS IN THE 
\"splendid South African Story YELLOWSTONE, $1.25 net 
i By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO? 
— iM THE DREAM SHIP, $1.25 . 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY Author of The Claw.” 
APPLE OF DISCORD, $1.25 
By HENRY C. ROWLAND NEW MARIAN KEITH NOVEL, 
i tae 
THE POISONED PEN, $1.25 _ oo 
By A. B. REEVE \uthor of Duncan Polite. 
FETTERS OF FREEDOM, $1.25 V. V.’s EYES, $1.35 net 
By C. T. BRADY By H. S. HARRISON Author of ““Queed”’ 
DEGARMO’S WIFE MICHAEL FERRYS, $1.25 
By D. GRAHAM PHILLIPS , By LADY CLIFFORD 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD, $1.25 \uthor of “Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square’’ 
@ ites at cThe Heavenly Twins” NEW LONG NOVEL, $1.25 (3 
(@) By MARIE CORELLI eS 
6) LITTLE GRAY SHOE, $1.25 nid sha = cn 
5 By PERCY BREBNER HEART OF THE NIGHT WIND, ey 
a4 HOCKEN AND HUNKEN, $1.25 PO he pear a 
pa By SIR T. OUILLER COUCH \uthor of Maid of the Whispering Hills wy 
& POEMS BY MIDDLETON, $1.00 THE NEST, $1.25 & + 
&) Middieton’s Poems have been well received in England By Author of “ Tante"’ @ 
© POSTPAID AT PRICES ATTACHED @ 
&) AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM : 
$) 
IL 
& 
&s) . . . z 
@) PUBLISHER 29-37 Richmond St. W. TORONTO 
& 
VEE BE KEKSVSD) BSB SYSSYSYSYR) SYR ES 
BPOOSGSOBSBE BOGS GGSSBS3BS 
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Section 
f ‘‘Makes Woodwork Shine” 
~ » 
Li id Gl 
For dusting, cleaning and_ polishing 
furniture, automobile and _= carriage 
bodies, and all finished surfaces. 
Dusts, polishes and disinfects in one. 
A fast growing favorite with house- 
keepers everywhere. 
Matchless Liquid Gloss is put up in 
half-pint, pint, quart, half-gallon and | 
five-gallon lithographed tins; also in | | 
barrels and half-barrels. 
‘C NY, Limi 
THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 
TORONTO WINNIPEG. MONTREAL ST. JOHN. HALIFAX 
MURRAY ELANMAN'S | 
Florida Water : Improve Your Kitchen 
Get a KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET. It 
will add greatly to the appearance of your kitch- 
en and will lighten your labor by half 
Compact and convenient—substantially built and 
beautifully finished in oak—will last a life-time. 
Look for the Trade Mark. The KNETCHTEL 
has extension top 
| of bright alu- 
NECHTEL minum (which will 
ITCHEN neither tarnish nor 
rust); flour, sugar 
ABINET and meal bins; 
spice jars; bread 
Registered. and cake boxes; 
plate racks; slid- 
ing shelves, ete. 
~ FIVE 
HANDSOME 
For fully a century the world | KNECHTEL 
has delighted in the use of this STYLES 
matchless toilet perfume. It{is i from which to 
found on dressing-tables and in choose. 
the bath room and nursery, in a 
’ a ‘ 1 Write for Cata- 
ie every land. Its fame is universal. | lenne “A.” whieh 
Leading Druggists sell it. gives full descrip- 
Accept no Substitute! tion of each style. 
| LANMAN & KEMP | 
4 New York, and cor. St. Antoine and Chatham THE KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET CO., LIMITED 
Sts., Montreal. Hanover. Oatarie 
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This will be Popular 








Entirely New 








Full fashion Cashmere 
Middy Blouse, a new crea- 
tion that will meet with 
exceptional favor. Gives 
a charming grace to the 
figure and has a neat ap- 
pearance enhancing the 
charm of the wearer. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO 
SHOW YOU THIS AND 
OUR OTHER NEW CRE- 
ATIONS FOR 1913. 





Middy L-3 


INSIST ON HAVING MONARCH KNIT GOODS. YOU KNOW 
THEIR QUALITY AND REPUTATION 


The Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 
Head Office:] Dunnville, Ontario 


Factories at Dunnville, St. Thomas, St. Catharines and Buffalo, N.Y. 
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WE ARE TIME WISE—OUR HEAD RUNS ON TIME 
Announcement for 1913 


We make the universally used Automatic Time Stamp which 
prints the time, date and character of a transaction or a consecu- 
tive number instantaneously and indisputably—7 different models. 

The Automatic Time Register (the ‘‘2 in 1 Time Recorder’’), 
for recording the time of arrival and departure of employees and 
for registering time of ‘‘beginning’’ and ‘‘finishing’’ on job or 
operation cost tickets. 

The Duragraph (Elapsed Time Recorder), for automatically 
recording time of starting and stopping a manufacturing opera- 
tion of process and computing and recording the ‘‘ Elapsed Time.’ 
—Seven different styles. 

The Timeometer—the only machine that prints seconds, for 
automatically recording the time of beginning and ending of a 
telephone toll line conversation and automatically registering the 
‘*Elapsed Time’’ to a second—invaluable for checking long- 
distance telephone charges. 

The ‘‘Wilson’’ Electric Self-Winding Master and Secondary 
Clock System, marking a great advance in this Art—Contact 
troubles eliminated. 

IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING TO PUT YOUR TIME 

PROBLEM UP TO US. 


The Automatic Time Stamp Co. 


160 Congress Street East . Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Established 1880.—Originators of the Art of Printing Time Automatically.—Makers of 
Automatic Time Recording and Computing Machines for all divisions of time 
and for all purposes. 
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For perfection in carbon paper and type- | ARE SPECIALLY | 
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trons 
writer ribbons the Peerless Brand are | 
° . { MOST Co; 
supreme, having favor with those who re- \P 





quire sharp, clear copies. G 
PEERLESS CARBON PAPER will give Amon 

the best service in general office work. It 

is PEERLESS in quality as in name. 


“KLEAR “COPY” is a carbon paper especially prepared for those who want 
copies which are representative of the high reputation associated with their 
business. 

Our typewriter ribbons will give the same satisfactory results as do all goods 


~__ PEBREESS 


Send for sample package ‘‘K,’’ and let the quality of our goods convince you. 


PEERLESS CARBON & RIBBON MFG. CO., LIMITED 


176-178 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO. 
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Now then 


take care 
how you 


make that 
soup. 





A jolly good soup is Edwards’ Soup—but, as you know, even the 
best of soups can easily be spoilt if you don’t make them in the 
proper way. 

This is how to make Edwards’ Soup (Brown or Tomato variety) : 

Put a pint of cold water in a saucepan, add one packet of Edwards’ Dessicated 


Soup (Brown or Tomato variety), boil for thirty minutes, stir frequently, salt and + 
pepper to taste and—there you are! 


FDWARDS 
~~ SOUPS 


There’s no bother of peeling vegetables and cutting up meat. Buy a few packets of 
Edwards’ Soup to-day and—take care how you make that soup! pS 


5c. per packet. 


Edwards’ Desiccated Soups are made in three varieties—Brown, Tomato, White. The Brown variety 
is a thick, nourishing soup prepared from beef and fresh vegetables. The other two are purely vege- 
table soups. 


LOTS OF DAINTY NEW DISHES IN OUR NEW COOK BOOK. WRITE FOR A COPY, POST FREE. 


DISTRIBUTERS: 
W. G. Patrick & Company, Toronto and Vancouver; W. H. Dunn, Montreal; Escott & Harmer, Winnipeg. 






2.4.6. 
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Square Peal 





er DIAMONDS WATCHES J 
\~ On Easy Monthly Payments 


TERMS SMASHED | 
On Waltham, Elgin, Howard, Hamilton / 
Watches. The very finest made. No matter where 
you live YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD. Lower 
prices than all cash houses. Write for Big 
Free Catalog and great Credit Plan. 
SQUARE DEAL MILLER, PRES 
Miller-Hoefer Company . 
501 Hoefer Bldg., 

WINDSOR, ONT., CANADA. 


| COUMUUM!UUMULUULLld 
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You Should Have a Copy 








of the 
== Canadian Lawyer —— 
A handy book of Laws and of Legal Informa- Nh) 


tion for the use of Business Men, Farmers, 
Mechanics and others in Canada, containing 
plain and simple instructions to all classes Lait 
for transacting business according to law, 
with legal forms for drawing necessary papers. 
453 pages. Cloth Bound. 
SENT EXPRESS OR POSTPAID 
ON RECEIPT OF 82. 
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The Carswell Company, Limited 


19 Duncan Street - - - Toronto, Can. 
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o” 4 No. 12—A Stunning Flannel Blazer in Black 
’ and White, Blue and White or Navy and Red. 
L Cie CS Price only $6.50 
- 
Shoe Polishes 
Finest Quality Largest Variety M urray- Ka VY S 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and “polishing 
shoes of all kinds and colors ° . 

a | Spring and Summer 
HY 4, mT : [-guiTTEMOR, if ail 5 C; ‘ | 
ipsa ox car BOP r cog!  \ccacdy :DANDY’: satalogue 
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hinck | poet woman should have. 
H $OFTEMPLERTHER saomnag * a Y ‘ 4 ¥ 
| reg eR i yf, Woiltensit On Che New Styles for 1913 are 
HITTEMORE BROS AC® a . ; 
= BOSTON PAS $U$.A:! : 


me ng ESSE splendidly illustrated and in- 


> : > ] > » - > 
**GILT EDGE,’’ The only ladies’ shoe dressing that telligently described. 
positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes Ladies’ and 
ptt Al * a - : Soe, Sie 
FRENCH GLOSS are shines without rubbing 2c Write for a Copy to-date 
**ELITE’’ combination for gentlemen who take pride in hav- 
ing their shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all black 


seit, with a brush or cloth, 25c. "BABY ELITE’’ | Murray-Kay , L i mited 


NDY’”’ combination for cleaning and polishing allf | 
kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. ““STAR”’ size, 10c. 19-31 King Street FE. - Toronto 











WHITTEMJRE BROS. 5& CO. 21-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass, 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World. 
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It’s I copra we.) Thats SURE 


a iw 


All?the Family Enjoy 


UPTON’S 


Jams and Marmalade 


And they are showing a preference for a line that 1s 







good for their health, because Upton’s goods are noted 
for their absolute purity. 

: Upton’s Jams and Marmalade are compounded by 
gh experts, from the freshest fruits and pure cane sugar 
: only, in an up-to-date factory, and they retain the only 
kind of flavor that invariably pleases the palate—the 
natural flavor of choice ripe fruit. 

Keep tab on the name “Upton,” and be sure and ask 
for this brand when giving your next grocery order 
All good grocers stock Upton’s Jams and Marmalade. 


The T. Upton Co., Limited 


Hamilton - . . Ontario 


‘‘Good for the}whole family’ 


Section 
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Your ew 


A person of plain appearance is always at a 
disadvantage. Why should you remain plain? 
We can remove smallpox or acne pittings, 
superfluous hair, wrinkles, blotches, freckles, 
moles and any marks or discolorations that 
may detract from one’s good appearance. 
Your hair may be made bright, thick and 
glossy under our treatment, and we can as- 
sure satisfactory results in any case we 
undertake. 

Write now for Catalog “D” and sam- 
ple toilet cream. Consult us person- 
ally or by mail re- 






THE “REX” VIBRATOR 




















The preservation of health by natural means, 
the restoration of lost health and Vitality 
without the use of drugs, which give but 
temporary relief, is accomplished with the 
“REX” VIBRATOR, Vibration is the natural 













, Skin, . , P ; 
a: ty garding ——- © way of preventing disease. By stimulating 
a a> ) Sealp, Hair, or paper tes: tp vin oe 
egy Complexional the blood circulation, steadying the nerves 
; Posten Sy No rousing the digestive system, and relieving 
pain, the “Rex” Vibrator accomplishes won- 


expense, 






derful results. It gives you that “Buoyancy 

of Perfect Health.” 
SEND POST CARD TO-DAY FOR 
OUR BOOKLET ON VIBRATION, 
THE COST OF THE “REX” IS 
NEGLIGIBLE COMPARED WITH 
THE PRICE YOU PAY FOR NOT 
HAVING ONE, 


a ES 
al HN THE P. A. GEIER{CO. 
Wy Successors to the Royal Specialty Co. 
Meh <e oe Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the World, 
<< - ae 7 "Boaen in all Lame Cities, ” 


5106 St. Clair Avenue, - . Cleveland, Ohio, 
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THE HISCOTT DERMATOLOGICAL INST., 
65 College St. - - - - - Toronto, Ont. 




















Are You | — 
Handicapped 7ey “Awful Smart” 


7 MES 
VF Your Shaving Soap Did It 
Grow—Get well—Be Young. a > 


The free caustic found its 
way intothe pores of your 
The Stretcher is a machine for correcting ‘ skin and that terrible 
physical defects, supplying deficiencies. It : smarting and ote 
is used in the daily practices of hundreds of Use sensation resulted 

eminent physicians, Medical, Osteopathic, 
Chiropractic etc., for removing the causes 


of countless diseases. You can renovate ME N NEN 'S 


your body, restore health, vigor and vitality. SHAVING CREAM 


which contains no fr: oe © caustic, and 
enjoy a cool, comfortal!e shave 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes a 
Swen lather which requires ‘‘no rvbbing’’ in 

WRITE US ' with the fingers to soften the beard, 
rc You lather and then you shave. Saves 

time, and does away with tender faces. 





Explaining how you are handicapped physi- 
cally, and we will send you definite infor- 
mation. waa forsale everywhere 25c 
Sample Tube 4c 


THE STRETCHER COMPANY MA GERNARD MENNEN CO. 


3206 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the celebrated Mennen’s Toilet Powder! 
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“SWEET DREAMS” SS. 


Wearily the Ploughman 
Treads His Homeward Way 


Yes, poor fellow, in those days there was no 
UE 
such thing as a 


K-E-L-L-A-R-I-C 
THE MATTRESS FOR RESTFUL SLEEP 


But now the thought of real rest is inseparable from Kellaric Mattresses. 
The Kellaric is built by hand, but in a soft, downy surface which insures rest 
as well as sleep. 














It is made of the highest grades of material, giving it the lifelong require- 
ments for a lifelong service. A laced opening at the end of the mattress permits 
inspection of the material which was used in the ticking that fills it. 


A guarantee goes with each mattress. 


A most pleasant gift for any housewife. 





FURTHER DETAILS, PRICES AND INTERESTING PARTICULARS 
WILL BE GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE TO DEPT. ‘‘K.’’ 





MADE BY 


McKELLAR BEDDING CO., Ltd. 


FORT WILLIAM 


BERLIN BEDDING CO., Limited 


BERLIN TORONTO 
i I EN NMR LPR RSIS NR RE. 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Reverend M. M. Decarie, 


“My Dear Fellow, Let C Proprietor of th 
Proprietor of the Alexandra Hotel 
Se 
y ear e 0 9 S om Ottawa, writes 

e @ “T cannot find words explicit 

monsense Be Your Physician” s'est 
y has made a new man of me. I feel 
4 as though I wonld not sell it for all 
“All this time you have been going the oe eng Me the — if T could 
: wrong way to get rid of your bilious- hed eg ee A a 
ness. I am not going to give you any ” ; 

° . : . . ’ St. Henry, of Montreal, writes: 

This is the advice now being given to hundreds of . age a 
. IT am now so well since using 


Godsend. 

medicines. I am going to let you cure 

yourself in a natural and simple way.” 
men and women by enlightened physicians every- the ‘CASCADE® that I may say you 
. ah ‘ . ‘ 1avye saved my life. was doomer 
where. Doctors realize that drugs do not effect a to die soon, as I w 
» . ° 5 a2 much with my liver and. kidney 
permanent cure for Constipation, Biliousness and Now every friend I meet tells me I 


re : : am growing younger. I could name 
Afflictions of the Intestines and Blood. Drugs do 15 


vou 

















a suffering 80 


persons that suffered from 
° ° ° extremely grave sicknesses that chant 
not eliminate the terribly poisonous waste that — your thanks and honors.” 
collects in the lower intestines, permeates the Sys-  worace T. Dodge. M.D. 
tem, poisons the blood and brings on the more Professor of Materia Medica 
‘ a m ° " . Pharmacology, Homoeopathic Col 
serious illnesses such as Typhoid Fever, Appendi- lege, Denver, Col., write: 


citis, ete. “Your J.B. 1. Cascade § 


and 





a . lent magnifi ent I treat a jot 
You will be made happy to learn Dr. Tyrrell’s — many cases of wasting diseases. and 4 
J. B. L. Cascade does remove this and does it by the im ated Saeeel et Since T ree # 
- ye = ° : CeLVE ‘ iISCAc AVE ( ea 
simple use of pure sterilized water. You who wish «1 the Surgeons out. of a zood / 
- : ; : . neration nnendiciti on 
to banish Constipation, the greatest cause of human certainly have struck the ki f os’ é 
. ° ; . ° ° note f mar liseases,’’ ” a 
ills—to rid yourself of unsightly complexions—to P oe SS 
i > e s & ~ 
boost your system to 100% efficiency, and know y Pst > 
; ° ‘ne . f EO a 
again the keen pleasure of perfect health—in plain See SS TS 
° ° a e al a o> 
justice to yourself write Dr. Tyrrell to-day. He 4 ae old 
. ; SE r1. ee Ons 
will be glad to send you his free book, ‘‘ Why Man 4 »3 Sore 
sb} . ~ ; Tp? yy ~ «€ Wey 
of To-day is Only 500% Effiaent. Write to-day to P ry eS, *e 
‘ a7 V 4Qq' & 
4 go? & FS 
CHARLES A. TYRRELL, M.D. Z OF gms 
~ vO ~Y 
Room 491-8 280 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO J & Soe 
e &. 
A Sami 
Get POS Oe Se 
BADE YY" | YY we gS 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine 
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| The Leading Canadian <= Detiet FP SEND YOU 





Pianos. the Knox Recipe Rook —and enough Gelatine to 

make one pint h try m<¢ os any — of 

> ic > ) : our desserts, pudding alads or jellies, also ice 

The only piano equipped with inka, tens. Cocina, Gouee, aeces ot GMa 
Howard's Patent Straining Rods, Recipe book tree for youw grocer’s 
Pe - - name—pint sample tor 2c stamp. 

which ensure permanence and CHARLES B. KNOXCO. 313 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 

purity of tone. Branch Factory: Montreal. 





OUR PLAYER PIANOS WITH : —— 
HUMAN-LIKE CONTROL 


Contain all the latest improvements and 
devices. They are perfect in tone, artistic 
in design and capable of giving life-long 
















The 








best carpet cleaner 














| service. in the world. Removes 
ink, grease, and all dirt 
{| CALL at our Warerooms or upon our from carpets and woollen 
i] nearest agent and make careful examinat- fabrics. A damp cloth— 
i ion of our Pianos. If more convenient a little Chivers’ Soay 

1 WRITE US. a carpet like new with- 
heer nenmremeeme out taking it up. Over 





50 vears’ success. 


'NEWCOMBE PIANO-CO. ||| [immmaeattieacietats 


Limi see F. CHIVERS & CO., Ltd., 
ted 46 Albany Works, Bath, Eng. 


19 and 21 Richmond St. W. 
TORONTO 








ONCE TASTED is the brand of bacon you will ever afterwards 
seleet for use in vour home. There is a distinetive flavor that 
makes the difference. 





FEARMAN’S STAR BRAND 
BREAKFAST BACON 


is the product of Prime Canadian hogs, sugar cured, under Government inspec- 
tion. The most absolute cleanliness prevails in curing. 


When buying Bacon ask for 
“FEARMAN’S,” 


THE F. W. FEARMAN COMPANY, |LIMITED, 


HAMILTON ONTARIO, 
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Intelligent 
Industry Insures 
Independence 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 





The Man Who tries to Kill an Elephant 
with a Pop-Gun is on a Par with the Person 
who would plan to Pulverize a Peanut with 


a Pile-Driver. Both may be Terribly in Earn- 
est, but Neither has a Correct Idea of the 
Eternal Fitness of Things. Fools Spoil their 
Tools when they try to Reap Results without 
Rules. Like the Horse on the Treadmill—They 
Are Walking Fast, but not Getting Anywhere, in 
Particular. The Untrained Man, with only 
Brute-Strength to commend Him, is up against 
a Hard Proposition in this Day and Age of 
Specialized Supremacy. 

In other Words, the Man 
who Knows How to do one or 
two things well, has most 
everybody else ‘fon the hum. 
mer,’’ when it comes to Com- 
petition. Emerson said :— 
‘‘The Man who Makes the 
best Mousetrap will find a 
Beaten Path to his Door, even 
though he Live in the Midst 
of a Forest.’’ I am not so 
Sure about the quotation, but 
it simply bristles with Truth, 
like Quills on the Ridge-pole 
of a Fretful Porcupine. The 
Man with the Hoe would make 
more ‘‘dough’’ if he used 
Modern Methods to Reap and 
to Sow. 

The Business 
the Best Farmer, 
Applies Business Principles to 
suying and Selling, as well as 


Man makes 
because he 


to Growing his Crops. His 
Creed is Simply to make a 


Two-Dollar Bill grow where 
only a ‘*One-Spot’’ grew be- 
fore, and with all Due Respect 
to the Yokel who is Merely Multaplying Blades 
of Grass, I think the Business Farmer has the 
3ulge. 

The Mechanic, the School-teacher, the Doctor, 
the Lawyer and the Day-laborer are all ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Men,’’ when it comes Right Down to it— 
‘*‘Even as You and I.’ Most of Them have 
had Training in the ‘‘School of Hard Knocks,’’ 
and Know How to Listen when ‘‘ Money Talks.’’ 
It only requires the Application of Brains in 
Order to make the Earth most Anywhere Bloom 
with Life. 

3en Franklin said, ‘‘He who by the Plow 
would Thrive, Himself must either Hold or 
Drive.’’ The Man who is Really in Earnest will 
absolutely make good on a Small Farm, if he 
will only Put his Shoulder to the Wheel, and 
stay ‘‘Put.’’ Work Wins—It Always Wins, but 
Industry and Intelligence are Irresistible and 
Invincible. 


Two Texas Gulf 


It will pay you to answer 
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Since Investigating Conditions in the Rain 
Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, I have no Fear of 
Old Age or Poverty, because I Know I can 
Take Up a Few Acres down there and be Abso 
lutely Independent: I am Firmly Convinced 
that with Average Intelligence and Average 
Industry, any Man who is now Working His 
Head off in the North to make a Bare Living, 
where they Snatch one Crop between Snow- 
Storms and Blizzards, can soon Lay Up a Nice 
Bank Account in the Winter Garden of America. 
Come to the Land of Least Resistance, where 
You can Grow Three Big Money-Making Crops 
a Year on the Same Soil and Without a Dol- 
lar’s Worth of Expense for Irrigation or Fer- 
tilization. 

I believe you could save Twenty-Five Cents 
a Day if You Tried. I know you would Try 
if you Realized that our Growers of Figs, 
Strawberries and Early Vegetables clear a net 
profit of $300 to $500 an Acre. Men have Real- 
aed more than $1,000 an Acre 
growing Oranges in our Coun- 
try. Remember that our Early 
Vegetables get to Northern 
Markets in Mid-Winter and 
Karly Spring, when they com 
mand Top Prices. 

One German Truck Grower 
on adjoining lands this spring 
realized nearly $500 from 
three-fourths of an acre of 
Strawberries. You could do 
as well if you only Tried, and 
on a Ten-Acre Tract Find 
Financial Freedom. 

The Biggest Price paid for 
a car of watermelons on the 
Houston Market this year was 
$140. The car was shipped by 
the Danbury Fruit and Truck 
Growers’ Association. 

We are situated within con- 
venient shipping distance of 
Three Good Railroads and in 
addition to this have the in- 
estimable Advantages of Wa- 
ter Transportation through the 
Splendid Harbors of Galveston 
and Velasco, so that our 
Freight Rates are Cut Practically in Half. The 
Climate is Extremely Healthful and Superior to 
that of California or Fiorida—Winter or Summer 

owing to the Constant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident 
ance, and should You Die or become 
abled, Your family, or anyone else You 
get the Farm without the 
Penny. If you should be 


Absolutely Refund your 
of our Guarantee. 





Insur- 
totally dis- 
name, will 
Payment of Another 
Dissatisfied, we will 
Money, as per the Terms 


Write for our Free Book, which contains nearly 
100 Photographs of Growing Crops, ete Fill Out 
the Blank Space below with your Name and Ad- 
dress, plainly written, and mail it to the Texas- 


Gulf Realty Company, 1389 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Read it Carefully, then use your own 
Good Judgment. 


Please send me your book, ‘“‘Independence With Ten Acres,”’ 


iivertisements. 
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RED-MAN BRAND 
DOGWOOD 








A stylish tab collar for afternoon wear. 
tinctive “‘Red-man”’ 
Collar from all others. 


SOLD IN BEST STORES IN CANADA. 
EARL & WILSON, 


Has the dis- 
style that differentiates a Red-man 


New York 




















Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, known all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 


Wholesale Canadian Agents 











The 


A sure relief for constipation. 
Very pleasant to take. 


Exceedingly mild in action. 
In 3 strenetis: 
“ ADULT” 


Of Druggists, 30 c. per box or postage paid 
for 35. direct from 


“INFANT,” “STRONG.” 


and 


LYMAN’S, LTD., 
474, ST. PAUL STREET, 
MONTREAL. 





Cure that Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Right 


removes the cause of your bunion orenlarged 
toe joint by permanently straightening the 
crooked toe. Gives INSTANT RELIEF 
and a FINAL CURE of all bunion pain. 
Shields, plasters or shoe_ stretchers 
never cure. Dr. Scholl’s 
Bunion Right is comfort- 
able, sanitary, convenient. 
Guaranteed or money back. 

50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at 
drug and shoe stores, or direct from 


The C. Scholl Mfg. Co., 472 King St. W 
Toronto Illustrated Booklet Free 




























Ideal 
APERIENT. 


Have You Diabetes? 


SANOL’S ANTI-DIABETES, a standard and specific 


remedy, the formula for which was recently secured 
from a celebrated German scientist, has worked won- 
ders in the way of immediately relieving and later com- 
pletely curing many stubborn cases of Diabetes. It is 
frequently prescribed by physicians of standing, and is 
being used in first-class hospitals. Cases cured in 
which the patient suffered open sores, cases of several 
years’ duration completely cured—these are a few 


instances of the results obtained by the use of SANOL’S 


ANTI-DIABETES. We can send copies of most fore- 

ible letters from, patients. This remedy is sold by all 
lruggists or by the makers at $2.00 per bottle. 

Have You Gall-S ? 

~ 

ave lou tones: 

A very large number of people throughout Canada are 

using the standard remedy SANOL for Gallstones, 

Kidney-stones, Gravel, Kidney trouble, and all other 

diseases and complaints due to the presence of uric 


acid in the system. People who had trouble of this 


nature for periods which vary in length from a few 
days to ten years have been cured by SANOL. We 
can refer interested parties to any number of people 


who have been cured through 
send copies of 
power, This remedy is 
$1.50 per bottle. 


this remedy and can also 
unqustionable convincing 
for sale by all Drug Stores, at 


letters of 


Both the remedies described above are 
manufactured only by the SANOL MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., LTD., 977 Main Street, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 
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WINTER RESORTS ‘Te SOUTH 


G OUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


“= Premier Carrier of the South 


The Nation’s Highways of Travel from the East to the 
famous resorts and cities of the Southland—Asheville, ‘““The 
Land of the Sky,’ Columbia, Aiken, Augusta, Atlanta, 
Charleston, Summerville, Savannah, Brunswick, Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine. Miami, Birmingham, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Chattanooga, Memphis. The most direct route from New 
York to Texas, Mexico, California and Panama. 


Quickest Time Finest Service Luxurious Trains 
Low Fares Excellent Hotels 


For literature, rates and complete information apply to 


. # ” G. W. CARTER T.P.A. 
ms -” a 9 St. Lawrence Blvd. . Montreal, Canada 


ALEX 5S. THWEATT, Eastern Pass. Agt. 
264 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


CONSIDER 


C 
Mc ic Kinley S A HOME ina perfect climate, self supporting, and 
Isle re) i Pines : producing a large annual income for life. 
& 4 FLOWERS, FRUITS and SUNSHINE all the year 


round. Nocold barren Winter while the land 
lies idle. 





THE ISLE OF PINES (only 3 days from New 
York by steamer) offers you all these things and!more. 
Over 6000 Americans and Canadians are interested 
there. Earlier buyers are already making $5,000 to 
$6,000 a year from ten acre tracts, growing pineapples, 
grapefruit, winter vegetables, etc. 


Land is still cheap though the large profits being 





made will soon carry the prices up beyond the reach 


SEND FOR BOOK. of the ordinary investor. 


64 pages, well illustrated ISLE OF PINES CO. 


and telling all about YOUR 34 Victoria St. . - 354 Main St. 
OPPORTUNITY in this little (Branch Offices) 
island. TORONTO . . . WINNIPEG 
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Anyone 





can 
make 
Home 
Portraits 

















From a Kodak negative (roduced) 





The Kodak Way 


The deep satisfaction and pleasure of intimate home 
portraits of family and friends—taken in the every-day 
home surroundings and atmosphere, are possible to every 
Kodak owner. 


Ordinary window lighting—no dark room 
required for any of the work—not even for 
developing and printing. 


At Home with the Kodak,’’ charmingly illustrated, tells you how, 


Free for the ashing. At your dealers or write us. 





CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, TORONTO 
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The “Proudfit Binder” 
opens flat like a book. 
It is practical, simple and 
durable. 


Fulfills Your Requirements 













Made for conven- 
ience, efficiency and 
service. 

WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 
IF INTERESTED IN TIME 
SAVING BINDERS. 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS LIMITED, TORONTO, ONT. 








G° to Switzerland 




















Nothing half so enjoyable as a sea- r ~ 4 : ’ | vie il . 
son or even a few weeks spent among € 
the glories of Alpine scenery. , Bee A 4 
Let the Information Sureau of 


0 ) % 
1 SMASH THE TERMS. 


Fine, White, Perfect Diamonds in Solid Gold, 14 
Karat, Latest Style Mountings. No matter where 


~ youlive YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD 


Switzerland help you plan a trip. 

We do not sell transportation. Our 
sole purpose is to answer questions 
and enable you to see the most in the 
time at your disposal. 

A special selection of profusely il- 
lustrated booklets, called Parcel C6, 
gives vivid descriptions of the most 
noted places and how to reach them. 

Parcel C6 is free on personal appli- 
cation or by mail for 10 cents postage. 

Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 
241 Fifth Avenue New York City 














SG 


BCG 


NS 


SN 


Lower prices than all cash houses 
Send name and address for guar- 
antee and easy payment plan 
Square Deal Miller, Pres. 
Miller-Hoefer Co., 
502 Hoefer Bldg., 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 





























ALLURING FRAGRANCE 
OF THE FAR EAST 


_ Corson’s 
; te 


ORCHID 


TALCUM POWDER 
= 5¢ 


SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA. 














A HEALTHY PLEASURE 


Motor Boating is a sport that fills the 
lungs with pure air, brightens the eye 
and invigorates the whole body. A 
good motor boat affords variable plea- 
sures which cannot be obtained in any 
other way. We make motor boats from 
any material desired, and guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. The illustration 
shows one of our boats—the most 
speedy and handsome boat on the 
Ottawa waters. Its owner is perfectly 
satisfied with it. We will give you 
equal satisfaction. 


OTTAWA BOAT WORKS 
R. W. Young, Builder and Designer 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
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V4 SIZES, They Fit, 2for 2 if 


ied ahs AU Rs Se aie 





The really correct model for dress wear. It 
makes you feel that you have the right collar 
tor the occasion. Height 2% inches. Also cor- 


rect in che square-cornered TOOKE SENATE. 
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Columbia Records are Double-Discs. 


They Fit Your Machine (Columbia or Victor). 
Each one has a Record on Both Surfaces—Front and Back. 
The Standard Price is 85 cents-—Ranging up to $7.50. 


We have produced one Columbia double dise record to serve as a sample 
—the ‘demonstration’ record. 

Over 2,000 dealers are ready to sell you this record for 10 cents. 

If you do not easily locate ohe of these 2,000 dealers, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 

Columbia double-disc records are guaranteed superior to all others, in 
tone, in surface and in wearing quality. 

The new Columbii . records are on sale the 25th of every month—and the 


descriptive list is always ready at the dealer’s consider: ibly earlier. Get 


your name on the mailing list. 
























Our 200-page cata- 
logue lists records by 
Destinn, Fremstad, Nor- 
dica, Garden, Slezak, 
Zenatello, Nielsen, Pas- 
quali, White, Gay, Cava- 
lieri, Bispham, and 
scores of other great 
artists. 





We want to talk to 
dealers who are not yet 
in a position to supply 
Columbia double-dise re- 
cords, and also to mer- 
chants in every line who 
would like to have us 
show them the sure and 
increasing profits in 
Columbia Grafonolas 
and records. 











Ou 8 . 
“PAVORITE” “% 
me Leader $65.00, 





w/ 


a 
Jf 


renee Phonograph Co. “= 


Gen’l. Sole’ Distributors, 
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Section 
you own a Kindel Bed you can always Send for our beautifully il- 
ob 4 your visitors comfortably at home lustrated catalogue “K” of 
without the slightest worry. {The Kindel styles and prices, The ele- 
Bed is a handsome davenport of which any rea) gance of the designs and the 
one may be proud, tF low prices will easily con- 

and can by a simple Bro vince you. 


“turn be converted 
into a comfortable 
NE and soothing bed. 
4} A child can operate 


\ mit, 
THE KINDEL 
Ziq BED 60., Ltd. 

inde Toronto Ontari, 
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a 
“ge ZCURED-BY-THE 


GREENER || 3GAT TENS 
‘TRAP GUNS <ZREATM ENT 


used by World-famed Pigeon shots, such as IN THREE DAY S*= 


Carver, Filliott, Brewer, Fulford; one man 
aione wou £3,500 with his Greener gun; an- 





other Australian shot has won 5 champion- We guarantee, under contract, absolutely 
Ships since 1911. to cure the craving for liquor in three 
The Greener ape eee 2 po Mpeg B aa days without the use of hypodermic injec- 
up an aggregute experience of over : ntu "tn ‘ a f A 
in Pigeon Gun construction; it is fitted with tions. Our treatment is the most success 
broad Ventilated rib, giving perfect alignment ful treatment known, as proven by the 
without “mirage”; the barrel is bored upon results obtained. 

the Greener system of choke boring, guaran- 

teeing patterns of 80% at 40 yards. A per- CALL OR WRITE FOR BOOKLET. IT 
fectly balanced, beautifully finished, all-Brit- 

ish made Hammerless Gun, delivered free, TELLS HOW WE CAN HELP YOU. 


Montreal, $126.00. See that your new gun 
carries the mark of the Championship win- GATLIN INSTITUTE 
ner, “A Blue Rock Pigeon,’’ 

CATALOGUE ML3 FREE. 428 Jarvis Street, Toronto 


W. W. GREENER Phone North 4538 


Montreal Institute: 893 St. Catherine Street West 
63 65 Beaver Hall Hill Montreal, P.Q., Can. 
























i AC COATED LINEN 


ANT MARK Collars 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


Note the Patented Flexible Lips that relieve all strain at the front 
fold. Also Reinforced Buttonhole, and Patented Slit, which pre- 
vents pressure of button upon the neck. It is linen, and retains its 
linen appearance. 

Buy one at your dealer’s, or send 25c., giving 

the style and the size desired, for sample collar. 


One grade only, and that the Best 
MADE IN CANADA 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 


104 MAIN STREET - - HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





WwW hen w riting advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Look for the Name Yale on Locks and Hardware 














Have You a Doubtful Lock on Any Outside Door? 


If so don’t trust it. Back it up with a Yale Night Latch—the latch of security 
and convenience. From the outside it’s a Yale Cylinder Lock operated only 
by its own key. From the inside it’s a latch, operated by simply turning a knob. 


Yale Padlocks Yale Door Checks Yale Hardware 
To get through a door guarded by a Yale They shut the door silently but with a 
Padlock, take your choice of these two firm pressure that can't fail. Made in 
ways: break down the door or use the sizes to fit every requirement. 
ey. 


New designs, constantly added, permit 
furnishing a house in perfect harmony with 
the architectural treatment. 


There are several grades of Yale Cylinder Night Latches, each the best for its price 
and purpose. Get one from any hardware dealer. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 


Makers of YALE Products in Canada 
General Offices 'and .Works: St. Catharines, Ont. 
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We Claim a High Standard for 
Jaeger Pure Wool Underwear 


and use every means to live up to our claims. 


We guarantee absolute purity, high quality, sterling value, ex- 
cellence in fit and finish, and fixed moderate prices. 


In weights to suit the season and in sizes to fit the buyer. We 


invite an inspection of our wide ranges for men, women and 
children. 


Dr JAEGER vs: 


‘32 King Street West, Toronto. 
316 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal. 
364 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 


And from Jaeger Agents throughout the Dominion. 
te 




















PIANO SATISFACTION 


is obtained in the happiest degree from the tone, 
touch and wearing qualities of the 


Sherlock-Manning La 
Piano 


Exelusive mechanical features, highest-grade 
materials and superb workmanship, have con- 









tributed to the acknowledged excellence of the workmanship, have contributed to the 

acknowledged excellence of the *‘SHERLOCK-MANNING,’’ the piano whose action 

responds to the gentlest touch. Our Player Piano shown in cut is especially high-grade. 
CATALOGUE ‘‘G’’ FULLY DESCRIBES 


OUR MANY LINES. EVERY 
ONE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Send for your copy to-day, and you cannot fail 
to be impressed with the beauty of our pianos. 


The Sherlock-Manning Piano and Organ Co., London, Ont. 


No Street Address Necessary. 
A 














Reading advertisements in MageLean’s Magazine. 
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Impossibilities of Yesterday are Realizations of To-day 





THE I.X.L. 


VACUUM CLOTHES WASHER 





ne 


Dominion Utilities Manufacturing 


482} Main St., Winnipeg, Man. $7 stor 








Washes a Tub of Clothes Perfectly in 3 Minutes 


Not Only WASHES but RINSES and BLUES. 


A New Patent—A New Process. No Rubbing or Batting. 
Absolutely no Friction and consequently No Wear on the 
Clothes in Washing Them, 


Rubbing, Not Wearing, Shortens the Life of Most Garments. 


THE I. X. L. VACUUM WASHER FORCES 


the water and soap through the goods by compressed air and 
suction, and cleans perfectly all classes of washable clothes in 
less than half the time it takes to do it by any other method. 


Clothes that have become dingy from poor washings are soon 
restored to their original whiteness. 


IT REQUIRES NO SEVERE EXERTION OR STRAINING OF 
THE BACK to operate it. Simple as A.B.C. 


A CHILD can do any ordinary Family Washing and have it 
ready for the line in HALF AN HOUR. 


You can also do all your DRY CLEANING of every descrip- 
tion with this machine. A saving ofp MANY DOLLARS to you 
every year. 


Delivered to you all Charges paid on receipt of $3.50 under 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE if it does not do ALL we claim 
and MORE. 














SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. er os 


See Special Coupon Offer to Readers of gM 


MacLean’s Magazine oy 7 QPOs 
F ad < 


r eo 
Company, Ltd. RY * a oe aces ; 


Authorized Capital—$100,000.00 Py Mas 
Capital Fully Paid—$55,000.00 SY 
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Learn now of Hosiery 
Really Fault-Free ! 


Let your next Hosiery purchase be 








Pen-Angle. Examine these perfected 
stockings or socks closely when the 
clerk shows them to you. Notice the 
utter absence of the clumsy, trouble- 
some seams you have been wearing. 
Hold them up and study how the shape 
has been knit into them — not the | 
fabric dragged into shape as in all gy 
other hose. And then, when you wear 
them, see how snug and_ neat they 
fit—how shape-retaining their method 
of manufacture—-—how long-wearing our 
exclusive knitting process makes it sure 
your hose will be — once you cease 
casual buying and demand _ only 











[—) 
Full-Fashioned C ae 
Sens: |= FLOSIERY 
Made by 


Penmans Limited 


Paris, - Canada 





HOSIERY ‘ 
y, 


Underwear, Sweaters, Hosiery 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine 
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Catalogue of TAMLIN’S famous ENGLISH NONPAREIL Incubator just out. 
beautiful we have yet printed, showing photos of many poultry farms the world over. 


Send 5c. in postage to cover cost of mailing this beautiful Catalog and a neat little book on Poultry 
Don't miss these books. Send early before supply runs out to 


BRADLEY’S POULTRY SUPPLY HOUSE, 114 Waverly St., OTTAWA, CANADA 


diseases and how to cure them, 


The most 

















THE IDEAL 
Stocking Stretcher 


makes old stockings feel and wear 
like new, prevents shrinking and 
Saves darning. Made in two sizes. 
Adult size adjusts to fit any stock- 
ing from 8% to 11%. Child’s size 
fits from 5% to 8. 

PRICE OF EITHER SIZE 50 cents 
a Pair. 

MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
TO ANY ADDRESS IN CANADA, 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT SAT- 
ISFACTORY., 





I. E. YORK & CO. 
Waterford - . 


Ontario 























Ganadians In the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take tourists 
into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 
tourists. By arranging in advance can 
meet the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 











Crooked Spines 


WY EYs Cuslag-tt-gete 


by the Sheldon Method 


Our successful treatment of 17,000 
cases, in our experience of more than 
eleven years, is absolute proof of 
this statement. 


No matter how serious your de- 
formity, no matter what treatments 
you have tried, think how much 
it means to you that so many suf- 
ferers have been cured by this 

method, and’ many incurable cases 
greatly benefited. 


_— Je will prove the value of the 
Sheldon Method in your own case by 
allowing you to 


Use the Sheldon Appliance 
30 Days At Our Risk 


There is no reason why you should 
not accept our offer at once. The 
photographs here show how light, 
cool, elastic and easily adjustable 
the Sheldon Appiiance is—how dif- 
ferent from the old_ torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
all sufferers with weakened or de- 
formed spines it promises almost 
immediate relief even in the most 
serious cases. You owe it to your- 
self to investigate it thoroughly. 
The price is within reach of all. 

Send for our Free Book today and 
describe your trouble as fully as 
possible so we can give you definite 
information. 


\. PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 
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No. 9—intermediates No. 12 
and other tests have proven t 
Wire fencing. Send for literature. 








Peerless “i 


Guaranteed Fencing io 


Strongly made and closely spaced—making it a complete barrier 
against large animals as well as small poultry. Top and bottom wires 


wire—made bythe Open Hearth process which time 

o be the best material made for the manufacture of 
Ask about our farm and ornamefital fencing. 

Agencies nearly everywhere. Live agents wanted in unassigned territory. 


The Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Go., Lid., 
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Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont. 
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The Holder Top. 
theShaving Soap 


and theNickeled 
air-tight Case 























pltams 











Holder lop 
w ShavingStick 


Perfect shaving comfort 
down to the last bit of soap 


HE Holder Top saves the soap you 
would otherwise throw away and cuts 
down the cost per shave by giving you 
more shaves per stick. Its convenience cannot be 
fully understood until you have used the stick. 

You already know the Williams quality—the 
rich, creamy, emollient lather that has made 
Williams’ Shaving Soap famous. 

Tbree other forms of the same good quality: 

Williams’ Shaving Stick inthe @miliar Hinged- 


cover Nickeled box 


ane ’ -_ inged-cov 
Williams’ Shaving Powder Hinged-cover 


Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) 


SPECIAL OFFER {ii!"" 


Shaving 
















Williams’ 


Powder— Shaving Stick 
9a ’ be Note the in the famil- 
Men’s Combination °°" ee. 


™ cover 


i nickeled 


Package hot saa 
hinged 

consisting of a liberal trial cover 
sample of Williams’ Holder mickeled 
Top Shaving Stick, Shaving °°* 
Powder, Shaving Cream, Jer- 
sey Cream Toilet Soap, Violet 
Tale Powder and Dental 
Cream. Postpaid for 24 cents aD wittiame’ 
in stamps. a shaving 
ae Cream—A 
luxury in 

lather. 


A single sample of either 
of above articles sent for 4 
cents in stamps. 


Address The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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CHALLENGE 


OLLAKS 



















The Acme of Comfort 


is assured to every wearer of 


“CHALLENCGOE” 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 

They have the same dull finish, texture and fit 
as the best linen collar, and won't wilt or crack. 
“Challenge” Collars can be cleaned with a rub 
from awetcloth Always smart, always dressy. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell “Challenge” Brand 
send us 25c. for collar or 50c. for pair of 
cuffs. You'll be delighted. 


NEW STYLE BOOK SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
The Arlington Co. of Canada, Limited 
54-56 Fraser Ave., Toronto 


7 WATERPROOF 





7 c | 
AN WwW w\ MN, 
DANE“ Gee 


Don’t Lose Your Hair 


Your hair requires attention. Give it a 
chance to grow. Danderoff will keep your 
hair in a clean, glossy, healthy condition 
It removes dandruff and helps the hair 
to grow. 

Try it at the barber shop. Money re- 
funded if no benefit. 


C.Hughel & Co.,417 Queen St.E., Toronto 


Bousy Bros. Co., Agents for Manitoba and Northwest 





No More 


Torn Ties 


No hot temper and upset 
nerves. 


_ The Old and The New and No more wasted time and 
Disagreeable Way Pleasant Way torn collars when you use 


THE “OXFORD” TIE HOLDER 
Carried by all up-to-date Dealers. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of 25c. coin or — 
stamps. Full instructions with each holder. 


THE OXFORD NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
Owen Sound, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 


Sele “snufacturers. 
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COLDS KILL! 


The great majority of colds are 
contracted by the sudden cooling 
of the heated body. 

Your. underwear should prevent 
this, but in many cases it does 
not. 


“CEETEE” ALL WOOL 
UNDERWEAR 


will positively keep your body at 
an even temperature—absorb the 
perspiration and keep out the damp 
and cold. 

You may be over-active or under 
active—“CEETEER” Underwear will 
keep you safely. 

It’s all purest Australian Merino 
wool—scoured, cleaned and combed 

the finest in the world. 

There is quality in “CEETEE” Un- 
derwear. 

Every garment is fashioned to fit 
the human form in the process of 
knitting. It is all selvage edges, 
therefore cannot come unravelled: 
every join is knitted together, not 
sewn, aS with ordinary underwear. 
WORN BY THE BEST PEOPLE. 
SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS. 
All sizes and weights for the family. 


The C. Turnbuil Co. of Galt, Ltd. 
Galt, Ontario 


Also manufacturers of Turnbull’s High-class 
Ribbed Underwear for Ladies and Children 
Turnbull’s ‘‘M’’ Bands for Infants, and 
“CEETEE” Shaker Knit Sweater Coats. 


CEETEE 


UNDERWEAR 
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OAD up your old ‘‘gun” with Orinoco. It’s a man’s 
smoke. Full of the goodness of pure fine-crop Virginia 


patiently sun-cured and aged to a wonderful mellow- 
ness. Every package contains the concentrated knowledge of 50 years in 
blending fine tobacco. Orinoco is cool, sweet and mild, with nary a ‘‘ bite’ 
in a thousand pipefuls. Try it. All smokeshops. 


TUCKETT’S O RINOCO rosacco 


Packages and Tins—Ten Cents. 


TUCKETT LIMITED, HAMILTON, CANADA 


an eh ca, ea ld tees 2 er eee a ahs 
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Reading advertiselents is profitable to you. 
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“Too Old To Learn” 


is never applied to the 
production of music with a 


Gerhard Heintzman 
Self-Playing Piano 


Many of the most delighted owners of this 
celebrated player, are among those who are 
no longer young in years. In_ spirit, 
however, the possessor may well consider 
himself or herself young. Nothing else 
makes life worth living like good music— 
what else brings back so alluringly the 
remembrances of youth ? 


You will will find every day finer and 
happier for the presence in your home of a 


GERHARD HEINTZMAN 
SELF-PLAYING PIANO. 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET. 


Your present instrument taken as _ part 
payment at a fair valuation. 


Gerhard Heintzman, Limited 
41-43 Queen St. W. (Opp. City Hall) Toronto 
New Hamilton Salesrooms: 68 King St. E. (next Post Office) 
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it will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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CONGRESS ST., NEAR 


Hotel Normandie sunnier 


GEORGE FULWELL, Proprietor 


European Plan $1.00 
to $2.50 Per Day 


150 Rooms, 50 With Private Bath 


Hot and Cold Water and Telephones in all 


A High Grade Cafe, Restaurant 


and Buffet in connection. Prices Moderate. 




















Kennard House 


Corner of West 6th and St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 





EUROPEAN PLAN RATES, $1.00 to $2.50 
M. J. McGRAW, Proprietor. 





Two blocks from Union Station and boat 


landing. 








ad ‘ WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster. B.C. 
P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188 P.O. Box 573 


Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50 
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Get a Fresh Start 


You cannot do justice to your daily work 
in your run down condition of health and 
energy. Come to the Hotel Sanita and 
enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine 
and homelike comfort and quietness. 
Especially desirable for grip men. 

Send for our illustrated and descriptive 
booklet and let us tell you about the at- 
tractive scenery and pleasures in the 
vicinity of the Hotel Sanita. 


CHATHAM 
MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 






































Rittenhouse 


Chestnut and 22nd Streets | | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 

The Rittenhouse caters to a | 
distinctly refined patronage | 1} 
bothpermanentandtrarsient. || 
Especially ladies travelling | 
alone. Itislocatedawayfrom | 
the noise and confusion of the 
business district yet near 
enough to be convenient to 
theatres and shopping. 

The rooms and suites are 
exquisitely appointed afford- 
ing every convenience. 

Small apartments of one, two, 
three and four rooms rented on 
short or long term leases. | 

AnexclusiveCafe. Cuisineand 
service of the highest standard. 
American Plan, $4.00 per day and up 
Curopean Plan, $1.50 per day and up 


R. VAN GILDER, Manager }! 
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“Little Wireless Phones” 


For the ears that will cause you to 


HEAR 


What eye glasses are to failing sight, 
my invisible ear drums are to lost or 
failing hearing. Just as simple and 
commoa sense and on the same prin- 
ciple, for they magnify sound as glaSses 
magnity sight, They are really tiny tele- 
Phones of soft, sensitized material, sate and 
comfortable, which fit into the orifice of the 
gars and areinvisible, They can be removed 
ori nsierted in a moment and worn tor wecks 
at a t,me, forthey are skillfully arranged for 
perfec’ ventilation and anti-friction, These little wireless 
phones make it easy to hear every sound distinctly, just 
as correct eye glasses make it easy to read fine print. 
Among the nearly 400,000 people whom they have enabled 
to hear perfectly, their has been every condition of deat- 
ness or detective hearing. No matter what the cause or 
how long standing the case, the testimonials sent me show 
marvelous results. 


Common SenseEar Drums 


have restored to me my own hearing—that’s how I 
happened to discover the secret of their success in 
my Own desperate endeavors to be relieved of my 
deafness after physicians had repeatedly failed. 

Common Sense Ear Drums are made of a soft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe to wear. 
They are out of sight when worn, and easily adjusted 
by the wearer. . 

It is certainly worth your while to investigate. 
Before you send any money just drop me aline. I want 
to send you free of charge my book on deafness and 
plenty of evidence to prove to you that I am entirely 
worthy of your confidence. Why not write me today? 


GEORGE H. WILSON, President 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 


772 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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YOU TAKE A BIG RISK 


when drinking unfiltered water. The ‘‘Galvo Filter’ 
and water sterilizer brings pure filtered water to you at 
a very trifling cost. It leaves you no excuse for drink- 
ing germ-laden water, 

The ‘‘Galvo’”’ is a scientific invention which destroys all 
germs by its galvanic action, thus saving the health 
of the family and of your guests. The annoying splash 
from taps is eliminated, giving comfort in place of irri- 
tation. So easy to adjust that a child can do it. You 
really ought to have a ‘‘Galvo.’’ The price is only 50 
cents at your hardware dealer, or by mail direct. 


SEND FOR COPY OF ANALYTICAL REPORTS 
AND SEE THE CHANCES YOU ARE TAKING BY 
USING ORDINARY UNFILTERED WATER, ALL 
OF WHICH CAN BE AVOIDED FOR 50 CENTS. 
WRITE TO-DAY. 
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THE ANTI-SPLASH 


OWEN SOUND - ° 


FILTER CO. 
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THE 
PLAYTIME 
WASHER 















Means a saving of 
money to the farmer 
and his wife. The time and 
energy spent over the wash 
tub could be employed more 
profitably in some other way. 
It might mean more and better 
butter, poultry, fruit and eggs. 
The “Playtime” is adapted to 
either hand or power operation. 
In either case it eliminates the 
HARD work of washing and 


Saves wear and tear on the 
clothes. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 


“Playtime” or send to us for full in- 
formation 109 





Cummer-Dowswell Lid., 
Hamilton, Ont. 





























It's the CLEANEST, SIMPLEST, and BEST HOME 
DYE, one can buy--Why you don’t even have to 
know what KIND of Cloth your Goods are made 
of.--So Mistakes are Impossible. 
Send for Free Color Card, Story Booklet, and 
Booklet giving results of Dyeing over other colors. 
The JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Limited, 


Montreal. Canada. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 64th Street 


Near 50th 8t. Subway 
Station and 53rd 8t. 
Elevated. 








‘‘Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 





European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 





Ten minutes’ walk 
to thirty Theatres 











Excellent Restaurant, Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout 





HOTEL LENOX 





BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
fair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 
obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN-—$:.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for complimentary ‘‘Guide of Buffalo and Niagara. 
Falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 














HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
CLARK and MADISON STREETS 


L. J. Montgomery, Manager 
J. P. Harding, Directing Manager 


A new and strictly moderu European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway °tations, Rates reasonable. 

One of Chicago's foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate vrices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Actuwities. 


he - > ae RATES 


Rooms, one person 
| bath detached 
$1.00 to $1.50 
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| Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$1.50 to $2.00 
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) | Rooms, twopersons 
bath detached 
$2.00 to $3.00 
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with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 














WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 





In the centre of the 
Theatre, 
Shopping and 
Business District 


Has Large 
Convention Hall 
“Grand 
Roof Garden 
Cafe” 














Music from 6 p.m. 
to 12 p.m. 














Every room has private bath 
European plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up 
L. W. TULLER, Prop. 
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Two-Year Corns 


Can be Ended in Two Days 


Your oldest corn—pared and doctored since 


you can remember—can be 





HVT HTH LL! 


forever removed in this sim- 
ple way. 

Apply a little Blue-jay 
plaster. It is done in a jiffy, 
and the pain stops instantly. 

Then that wonderful 
wax—theB & B wax—gently 
undermines the corn. In 





'..  Blue-jay 


Sold by Druggists — 15c and 25c per package 


| \ Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


(240) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
IH} B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

i | C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 

| I D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


two days it loosens and comes out. No pain, 
no soreness, no inconvenience. You simply 
forget the corn. 

A million corns a month are removed in | 
that way. 

And they never come back. New corns } 
may come if you continue tight shoes, but,the 
old ones are gone completely. 

All this is due to a chemist’s invention, 
which everyone should know. 


Corn Plasters 














— 
Original 
and 
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of 
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Merits 
of 
Minard’s 
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So Simple : 
Your Boy Can Do It 


The simplicity of 
the King Edward 
Vacuum Cleaner is 















only one of the 
many admirable fea- 
tures it possesses. 


For saving’ time, 
drudgery, and mak- 
ing the carpets so 
thoroughly clean 
that disease germs 
cannot exist the 
King Edward can- 
not be rivalled. 
Every home should 
own the “King Ed- 
ward” Cleaner. 








Send for our 
Catalogue, and 
learn of the ad- 
vantages derived 
from the use of 
a King Edward ABD 
Vacumm Cleaner. ‘ap es 
WRITE TO-DAY “Se 


The GEO. H. KING CO., Limited 


WOODSTOCK - ONTARIO 
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Canadian Pacific 











SPECIAL CRUISE 
Around the World 





Empresses of “Russia” and “Asia” 


(New C.P.R. Pacific Steamships) 





The Empress of Russia will leave Liverpool April Ist, calling at Gibraltar, 

Villefranche and Port Said, proceeding via Suez, Columbo, Penang, Singa- 
I £ £ 

pore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Nogasaki, Kobe and Yokohama, arriving Van- 


couver June 7th, 1913. Vessel remains 16 days at Hong Kong. 
Empress of Asia will sail from Southampton May 27th, making similar cruise. 


Most direct connection for April Ist sailing is via ‘“ Empress of Britain ’’ from 


St. John, N.B., March 21st. 


RATE FOR ENTIRE CRUISE, $639.10 





Exclusive of maintenance between arrival time in England and 
departure of “Empress of Russia’’ and stopover at Hong Kong. 


Get particulars from Canadian Pacific agents or write 


M. G. MURPHY, 


D.P.A., C.P.Ry., TORONTO 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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REMADE CARBON LAMPS For the Play—Turf and Travel 


This genuine Binocular 
is in every way guar- 
anteed, It is as good as 
others selling at $50.00. 
A great favorite with 
sportsmen, tourists, and 
military men. Its defi- 
nition is perfect. Im- 
perial Prism Stereo Bin- 
me ocular eight power, with 
focusing attachment, in 
handsome sole leather 


See = $25.00 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELLERS AND OPTICIANS 


are as good as new ones, 
differing only in the cost 
‘of production and the 
wholesale price. 










Every lamp has a 
new filament and high 
vacuum, 


Voltages—104, 110, 
etc., to 130, are priced at 
TEN CENTS for lamps 
2c.p. to l6éc.p. 











When ordering kindly state your voltage OR DIRECT FROM 
THE DOMINION ELECTRIC CO IMPERIAL OPTICAL COMPANY, 
St. Catharines, Ont. " Toronto, London, te memes Vancouver 
Montreal, 




















FOR HOME-BUILDING 


Milton Fireflash Brick is Particularly Desirable 


MILTON BRICK 


‘‘A Genuine Milton Brick Has the Name ‘MILTON’ on it.” 





are of two distinct styles—red fireflash and buff 
fireflash: The colors—being natural to the shale— 
are permanent and not affected by climate or 
weather. 


MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO., Dept. D. 


MILTON, ONTARIO 
Agents for Fiske Tapestry Brick 
TORONTO OFFICE, . . JANES BUILDING 

















A Razor is only as Good as its Steel 


When you buy a razor with the Barrel Trade Mark you get razor perfection and the 
Barrel Mark is its guarantee—made of the finest steel tempered to keep 
your temper. 














SOLD WHERE QUALITY IS DEMANDED. aa On rirar em 
es 5) 
GREEFF-BREDT & CO. 
TORONTO 


Canadian Agents 



































It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Wilson’s Invalids’ 
Port Wine 


(a la Quina du Perou) 


‘‘The weary find new strength in gen— 
erous wine.’’—Homer. 





A Brimming Wineglass 
of Wilson’s Invalids’ Port Wine 


taken regularly before each meal will 
give you 
A Good Appetite, Good Digestion, Good 
Muscles, Good Nerves, Good Spirits, 
A. Clear Brain, Good Health, 
Happiness. 


DOCTORS KNOW! 


Ask YOUR Doctor 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


BIG BOTTLE 











GO TO 


BERMUDA 


FORTY HOURS FROM FROST TO FLOW- 
ERS. Twin Screw 8. 8S. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 
tons displacement. Sails every Wednesday, 10 
A.M. 

Suites de luxe with private bath. 


Bilge keels; double bottom; 
wireless telegraph. 


Orchestra. 
electric fans; 


Fastest, newest and only steamer landing 
passengers and baggage at the dock ia Ber- 
muda without transfer. 

S. S. OROTAVA, 10,063 tons displacement. 

Sails every Tuesday, 10 A.M, 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New 8S. S. “GUIANA” and other steamers 
fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 
For illustrated pamphlets apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Quebec S. 8. Co., Ltd., 26 Broadway, New York. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West. 
TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Yonge St. 
Or any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC S.8S. CO., 
LTD., Quebec. 
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Prevented— Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now officially 
M adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 

York Steamship Companies running south, and many 
Transatlantic lines, 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstra- 
tion of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the 
Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from leading 
papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord North- 
cliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and professional men. 
Letters from personages of international renown—people we all 
know—together with much valuable information, are contained 
in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free upon receipt 
of your name and address. 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50ce box is sufficient 
for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s, or will obtain it for you 
from his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the 
genuine, send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 403 
Scherer Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, 


Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 










TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


Select limited Tours to Egypt, Holy Land, 
Turkey, Greece, etc., leave Feb. 19, Mar. 5, 15, 
1913. Itineraries are varied and _ inclusive; 
every detail the best. 


WINTER CRUISES 


Panama Canal, West Indies, Mediterranean, 
and Round the World. Headquarters for 
tickets and information for All Cruising 


— 3 EUROPE 


70 Spring and Summer Tours, comprising 
Tours de Luxe and oar and Short Vacation 
Tours. Also a special series at popular prices. 
A complete range of tours for selection: via 
Mediterranean and North Atlantie Routes. 


SPRING TOURS TO JAPAN 


In Cherry-Blossom Season. From 
cisco March 1 and March 15. 

Our complete chain of 155 Offices 

in all parts of the world furnishes 

unequalled facilities for travellers. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


.. TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Yonge St. 
“MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West. 
NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, PHILADEL PHIA, 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES. 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Are Good Ali 


Over the World. 

















San Fran- 
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The Professional’s Choice 


Did you ever stop to think of the kind of skates the professional hockey players use? 
They must, at least, be durable, to stand the severe strain to which they are put in 
a season’s use. 














have the Seushuanie that commend hanes as ‘the skates to er ‘the hardest usage—Hence 
the professional’s choice. 
Besides being exceedingly durable, they are so designed to give equal facility for 
backward skating. The blade is forged from the bar steel, which is an improvement 
over all others, thereby holding a “ig edge much longer. 
bd LAMINATED All lighter than any other skate 

3 Kinds caeia, J \ Blades made to-day for Hockey. 
OUR LEGAL WRITTEN CERTIFICATE OF GUARANTEE IS GIVEN TO ALL 
PURCHASERS OF LUNN’S SKATES. WRITE FOR A COPY TO-DAY. 


G. J. LUNN & CO. 


MONTREAL 





























The “ROSS” Sporting Rifle 


is so much better than ordinary rifles that it is worth 
your while to postpone your purchase until you have 
looked into its merit. 


Its trajectory is extraordinarily flat owing to great 
muzzle velocity and it anchors game in a most won- 
derful way. 


For accuracy, power, handiness and finish you 
cannot improve on the ‘‘Ross.’’ If no dealer in your 
vicinity can show it, write direct for catalogue (post 
free) to 


ROSS RIFLE CO., QUEBEC, CAN. 


Dealers can attract considerable attention by 
specializing Ross Rifles, whose wonderful 
successes at Bisley have'caused much comment. 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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When Giving a Party 


There is nothing so convenient as the Peerless 
Folding Table. In a few minutes you can have spread 
as many tables as required. When the visitors have 
gone it is only a matter of a few minutes to fold the 
tables and put them conveniently away for future 
service. In case of unexpected visits they are indis- 
pensable. As a matter of fact, the Peerless Folding 
Table cannot be equalled for its convenience for sur- 
prise parties, card parties and all other occasions 
where quick, easy service is desired. These Tables 
are light, only weighing 12 lbs.; strong, will support 
half a ton. Neat, carefully finished, they are an orna- 
ment to any home. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘H’’ FOR STYLES 
AND PRICES. WE WILL FORWARD THE NAME 
OF THE DEALER NEAREST TO YOU, WHERE YOU 
CAN CONVENIENTLY SEE THE TABLE. 








Hourd & Company, Limited 


Sole Canadian Licensees and Manufacturers 


London, Canada 


























Another Improvement in 


“Hecla” Furnaces 


The fire pot is the most effective radiating 
surface in a warm air furnace. ‘That is why 
every manufacturer seeks to increase that surface 
by the addition of cast iron flanges, or pins, or 
corrugations. As each of these flanges or pins 
covers a large part of the primary suface of the 
hre pot, there is a limit to the number of such 
cast flanges as can be effectivelv used. 

The ‘‘Helca’’ Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire 
Pot is a step far in advance of any other fire pot. 
Instead of thick and sandy cast iron flanges 
those in the “‘Hecla’’ are steel and are neat and clean Being uniform, they can be set so 
close together that, where we furmerly used 19 cast iron flanges we now use 97 steel ones 
without covering any more of the primary surface of the pot. 

Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots provide twice as much effective radiating surface as any 
other fire pot made, and in consequence radiate far more hea’ with the same amount of fuel. 


In a test extending over two years, Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots showed a saving 
of 11% in fuel over cast flanged pots. 





Our Catalogue explains oiher exclusive ‘‘Hecla’’ features 60 
viz.; Patent Fused Joints, Individual Grate Bars, Etc. 


Clare Bros. & Co., Limited : Preston, Ont. 
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N Gray? MOTORS FORBOATS | 
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Largest Builders of 
2-cycle Motors in the 












H.R with Complete $ 
World. Over 1000 Outfit ready to install 

responsible dealers. ALSO 44TO 36nNR 

Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big catalog—telis and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 266 Gray Moter Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Iding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water. Weight 

15 pounds, and folds iato small roll, Full length Laths, 

far better than tin tubs. Lasts for years, Write for special 
agents offer and full description. 


The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., No. 2500 
Adams St., Toledo, Ohio; Branch, 
Chatham, Ont. 


((PERIOR "Yet. 
ii FG. Co... STAMPS 


CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
ste) -10)) he Mee) 2. on 













Parisian Fine Art Photos 


Paintings, Gravures, Statues for 
Collectors, Artists Framing, etc. 
SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 
illustrations is sent for 50c in 
money order or 55c in stamps. 
Beautiful collections of Illustrated 
Postcards of every kind, sup. chil- 
dren series at 30c the set. 
Art Studies, Miniature Portraits 
ys in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 
Charmeuse” by Le jeune Enlargements of portraits in black 


Folio size, 45 cents, 
Painted in’ Vil ines and colors. Reproductions of all 





25, *European Art gg ge 4 
With nice frame $4.25,Sample collection 0 otos an 
post ® fram Post Cards at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, 


etc. Views of France, 20 cards, 55c; 20 celebrated 
Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 each set. Switzerland, 25 
superior color views, $1. Postage to France, 5c. 


ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER, 
» 28 Rue d’ Enghien, Paris, France. 


PERMANENCE OF 


ARTIST THEIR PICTURES 


Should write to Dept. *'M.” 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. - TOBONTO 


Interested in the 








Washburne’s Pat. “O.K.”” Paper 
Fasteners, used exclusively by those 
A who desire the bestin Office, Bank, 
, School andHome. “ade of Brass 
, and nickel-plated Steel, three sizes; put up 
Des in Bright Metal boxes of 50 & 100 each. 
. Your Stationer, 10, 15, 20 & 25¢. 
- Send 10¢ for box of 50 assorted. Booklet free. 
2: YEARLY SALE NOW 100 MILLION. 
"THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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This Motor for You! 


A practical motor, especially de 

signed for economy and simplic- 

ity. Easy access to each part. 

Noiseless and easy to operate. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

AND MAKE CHOICE OF 

MOTOR MOST SUITED 

TO YOUR NEEDS. 


GEO. A. LISK, Mfr. 
1191 West Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




















RINGS. WATCHES, * 
$10. ETC. 


United Watch & Jewelry Co. 
3 Bay St., Toronto 


























Iiandsome Hornless 
Gramophones 

from $11, shipped free. 10-inch Double 
sided Vise Records, warranted British 
manufacture, carriage paid, $4.50 
dozen. Sample 2 records and 200 
; needles, post free, $1. Illustrated cata- 

Her Lady's Voice logue sent on receipt of post card, 
1,000 needles, post paid, 50 cents. 
British Gramophone & Record Supply 
__ 420-422 High St., Lewisham, London, Eng. 





Co., 





NOVELTY STAMP PHOTOS 


Supplied for use on Christmas, New Year, 
Birthday and Congratulation Cards. 
Send us your Photo with cash for order, 
at prices as list below, and an excellent 
reproduction of your picture in stamp 
form, gummed and perforated will be de- 

livered (post paid). 
20 Stemps 50c., 40 Stamps 75c.. 100 Stamps $1 
Original Photo returned uninjured. Send 
us four orders of your friends and have 
20 stamps of your own free. 

THE PATINA CO. 
146 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


E. PULLAN 


Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king of waste 
paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 
any quantity, also rags, metals, etc. Orders prompt- 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 

2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 


Phone, Main 4693. TORONTO. 


























WHEN IN REGINA, SASK.., 
STOP AT 


‘THE WASCANA’’ 
Opposite C.P.R. Station. RATES, $3.00 up, 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s s | Magazine. 
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You would be comfortable 
with a “Sovereign” 


If your home is not comfortably 
heated this wintry weather, take a 
note of it now and resolve to make 
an improvement in the Spring. 


The modern method of heating is by 
the hot water system, and the 
“Sovereign” is the most efficient, 
economical and substantial of the 
several makes of boilers that time 
has proved to be the most reliable. 





Consult us about your heating plans. Most of your time, 
during the winter season, is spent indoors, and as the heating 
ot your houses affects the air you breathe, the matter of house 
heating is something that should receive very particular 
attention. 


TAYLOR-FORBES c?mitep 


Makers of “Sovereign’’ Hot Water Boilers and Radiators 


HEAD OFFICE AND FOUNDRIES: 


GUELPH - CANADA 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN ALL CITIES 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Complete Equipment $90. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The“LONDON”) __S 


IS WHAT YOU 
NEED 
































Because the ‘‘London’’ Gasoline Engine 
is so simple in construction that it can be 
operated by boy or girl. You will avoid 
the many annoyances common to small 
gasoline engines because of the impossi- 
bility of overheating and absolutely no 
danger from freezing. Get the ‘‘ London,’’ 
it is a little wonder. 


CATALOGUE NO. 12 GIVES FULL DE. 
SCRIPTION. GLADLY SENT ON RE- 
QUEST. WRITE TO-DAY AND DECIDE 
FOR YOURSELF. 


LONDON GAS POWER COMPANY, Ltd. 
LONDON, . . ONTARIO 

















WHAT ARE ‘\ : - 
ee ene? “ane 


They are a series of two hundred volumes covering 
all phases of outdoorand home life. “From bee-keep- H. W. SPENCER & CO. ENGINEERS 
ing to big game shooting’’ indicates the scope. Di ib 

The series is based on the plan of one subject toa Montreal, - istributors - Toronto. 
book and each book complete. The authors are experts. 
Every book is specially prepared for this series. 

While OUTING Handbooks are uniform in size and 
appearance they are not in any sense connected. Size 
4%x7% inches. Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. 








MOTOR TROUBLES 


Fixed price, seventy cents per volume, postage 5c, extra. sou? ies none if br use . Ww. 
& K. Motor—most complete and in 
SEND ALL ORDERS TO expensive marine motors in Canada. 


MacLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
Technical Book Department, 
Toronto, Canada 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “W.” 


W.& K. MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 





























| There is Real Pleasure Making a 
7 Yi ae Boat for Yourself 











[dist r 
| em”, 
4 fel fade When you do it our way. We make you a semi- 
—- finished hull, a knock down frame with parts, and 
you finish the boat. First tell us your ideas about 
, your boat and let us discuss the matter. We guar- 
antee to give entire satisfaction, whether it be for a motor boat. yacht tenders, 


semi-speed cruising launches, or knock down boats of any kind. 
WRITE Us, WE CAN HELP YOU WITH A FEW SUGGESTIONS, AND YOU’LL 
cee” YOUR ADVANTAGE, 1913 CATALOGUE WILL BE PRINTED 


ROBERTSON BROS., Foot of Bay Street, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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T matters not what heating 

system you use—Steam, Hot 
Water or Warm Air, you cannot 
vet that much desired gentle, rest- 
ful and wholesome atmosphere 
without proper humidity. 


WATER SHOULD BE EVAPOR- 
ATED FREELY, and the 


DODL 


WAR FURNACE 
AIR 
with its big CIRCLE WATERPAN holding from 
four to six gallons, presents the one heating 


medium which does afford a really comfortable 
and healthful warmth. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST. 


The James Stewart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Woodstock, Ont. 
Western Branch: Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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A Few Dollars 
More a Week 


makes a big difference in your year- 
ly income. 

Have vou ever thought how you 
might add to your weekly salary 
without interfering with your regular 
work? 

Will you let us solve this problem 
for you? 

So far this yea", we have shown 
seventy-five enterprising and ambi- 
tious clerks hew to make $5.00 a 
week more @.ring their spare hours. 
They will each make this additional 
salary every week this year, and 
longer should they wish. 

If you would like us to show you, 
write to-day. 

This is genuine. 


THE MACLEAN PUB. CO. 
143-149 University Ave., Toronto 











MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE 93% 
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For Solid Soldering 
Neat and Tight, 
Nothing’s so stunning 
As friend Fluxite. 


Anyone can do Soldering Work with 


099.4005 


The Paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


In countless homes Fluxite is being used to re- 
pair metal articles instead of discarding them. It 
is also employed world-wide by Plumbers, En- 
gineers, Motorists, and other Mechanics, 

Of Ironmongers and Stores in small and large tins 





The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET, with which 
is included a Pamphlet on ‘Soldering Work,’ contains a 
special ‘“‘small space’’ Soldering Iron, a pocket blow lamp, 
Fluxite Solder, ete. 

Sample Set Post Paid, $1.32. 





tuto-Controller Co., 256 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England 

















The Luxury of Running Water 
In Every Country Home 


The delight of an abundance of pure, wholesome water for 
all purposes in the country home is now within the reach 
f alll FOR THE HEALTH, PERSONAL COMFORT 
and PLEASURE of the WHOLE FAMILY it should no 
longer be considered a luxury, but a necessity, and taking 
into consideration the fact that the cost is so low no home 
should be denied the benefits of running water. 


THE HELLER-ALLER . 
Pneumatic Water Supply System can be installed in any 
home at small cost. Operated by Windmill, Electric Motor, 
Gasoline Engine or Hand Power, according to requirements, 
A SYSTEM TO SUIT EVERY HOME. 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL INFORMATION, 


The Heller-Aller Company, Windsor, Ont. 

















1TO 6 CYL. 5 TU 30 H,P. ALSO TWIN CYL.'6 H.P. 


WHY NOT 


Have a Marine Motor that 
excels in design, simplicity, ac- 
cessibility, and workmanship. 
Easiest starting two-cycle 
built. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE GIVING 
DETAILED DESCRIPTION AND PRICE. 


Foreman Motor & Machine 
Co., Limited 


Bay and Lake Sts., Toronto, Canada. 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The 


Financial Post 
of Canada 


Gives every week the Facts regarding 
latest developments in the Cana- 
dian Investment Field. 


Through the Post's Investors’ Information Bureau, 
which is under the personal supervision of the associate 
editor, subscribers obtain, without extra charge, confi- | 
dential and unbiased advice respecting investments in 
which they are particularly interested. 


If you are interested:in Bonds, Stocks, Real Estate, 
Company Progress or the General Business Outlook, 
you will appreciate the Post. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 
PUBLISHED IN TORONTO, SATURDAYS 
$3.00 PER YEAR 


The Financial Post of Canada 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Regina 
London, Eng. , New York 


‘‘The Canadian Newspaper for Investors” 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Advertising is Standardizing 


The successful advertiser knows that 
to get the public to know his goods 
he has to tell them what they are, why 
they should buy them and where. 





Are Your Brands Known? 


) " 
/ Crisply your teeth sink in. Scrunch! - thin 


Let us show you how you can make 
y flakes sliver off and melt ZigA¢ Pastry 


them familiar to consumers wherever e. 5 
they exist. You can have our assist- (p iW (R fi | y Ef (8) (Ue 


ance for the asking. 


THE HOUGH LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, umitep 


96-104 Spadina Ave. - Toronto 
Offices in Montreal and Winnipeg 





Makers of Calendars, Art Panels, Show Cards, Window Trims, Cutouts, Posters, Counter 
Cards, Car Cards, Booklets, Folders, Inserts, Stationery, Cheques, Labels, Wrappers and all 
kinds of Advertising Specialties. 


HOUGH PRODUCTS BRING RESULTS 


AWFABER 


CASTELL © 


THE FINESTAND BEST COPYING PENCILS IN EXISTENCE. 


COLOURED 


"CASTELL Drawing Pencils made in 16 degrees are unex- 
celled for smoothness, uniform ¢raduation and durability. 


"CASTELL” Copying Pencils, black lead hard.for carbon copies. 
"antes. * » 9 Soft. for writing purposes. 


“CASTELL” 99 » violet lead. soft and hard. 
CASTELL” Polychromos Pencils in 60 different colors, light proof. 


= 
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Heat Your House with 


OXYGENATED AIR 


FREE OF COST 


One owner of a Kelsey says: ‘‘In place of 
another heater I installed last season a Kelsey. 
The season’s saving in fuel was astonishing 
and, at the same rate, I calculate to pay for 
its cost in less than five years.’’ The 


Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


pure air, full of oxygen, 
from the outside, warms it and distributes it 
in your rooms at a saving of 20 to 30% in 
coal bills. The very fact that the Kelsey ven- 
tilates as well as heats makes your coal bills 
less because much less coal is required to heat 
a ventilated house? Did you know that? 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘S’’ 


brings in fresh, 


THE JAMES SMART MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. 











Whitedge 
paper 


earl 
on 
The 
by 





WHITEDGE 


paper that is different, 
is a high-grade, light-weight carbon 
with new and valuable qualities. Un- 
vonized stripes %4 in. wide run lengthwise 
the surface edges of the sheet. 
Whitedges preventsmut on copy caused 
pressure of typewriter marginal guides. 
The Whitedges present 
uncarbonized space for 
. handling and cannot soil 


carbon 


the fingers. 

Whitedge is the only 
clean erasing carbon pa- 
per made. 


Write for samples, or bet- 
ter still order now. 
Charges prepaid to any 





with ‘ 
X JOHN HEATHS 
i: TELEPHONE PEN 0278. .., 
re usietored tn in Canada f 
, To be had of the leading Stationers 22 
« in Canada. #'. 

















Price $3.75 per Box. a ddress in Canada. 
ONE IN EVERY -OFFICE! 
The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 








ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It is the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for 
fastening pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal 


documents. 
Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. 
Will not tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest and toughest. 


Get Full Details From 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., 


U. S. A. 
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Try this 
splendid Pen 



































“Wysl FeOM= uF 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


NEW IMPROVED 


“WELCOME” PEN 


I* you like a fairly broad point, this 
pen should just suit you. It is one of 
Gillott's Best-—the highest praise that 
can be bestowed on any pen. The point 
is cut slightly aslant, which greatly 
assists the user to attain and maintain 
a high speed of writing. Ask for it by 
the full name—Joseph Gillott’s “New 
Improved Welcome,” 


Of stationers everywhere. 


SAMPLE BOX of 36 ASSORTED PENS, 
post free for 10 cents, from 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS (Room 21) 
6 St. Sacrament Street, MONTREAL 















































Don’t Sweep 
without 


DUSTBANE 


It saves you:—health, 
time, labor, carpets, mer- 
chandise and money. 















Your grocer or 
hardware dealer 
has it. Avoid Imi- 
tations. Get 


DUSTBANE. 





@SEQNITARY __| 
SWEEPING COMPOUND; 
S a) 


Dustbane is made 
in Ottawa. Pro- 
tected by Cana- 
dian Patents. Sold 
on a guarantee of 

i absolute satisfac- 
Kei tion: 








| Siva OMS 
ks SF tRADE MARK REC 
pew Dust Absorber and Germ 


wes floors and brightens ‘ 

















Pustaanes MFG.col* 


: OTTAWA CANADA: wf 
1 FACTORIES 0 
Me MAN-ST JOHN, m.B+OTTAM 








< 

































St. Agnes Church, Megantic, P.Q. 


DURABLE — FIRE-PROOF 
HANDSOME 


It is very doubtful if any other roofing 
will give perfect protection for as long 
as will 







TRADE MARK 


ASBES TOSLA WE 
ASBESTOS 


SHING LES 


ed 







for, made of Portland Cement and Asbes- 
tos, these shingles are practically inde- 
structible. 

No other roofing can better guard your 
building against fire, for Asbestoslate Ce- 
ment Shingles are, in their very nature, 
absolutely fire-proof. 

Scarcely any other roofing is so handsome 
as Asbestoslate Cement Shingles. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET McL. 


ASBESTOS MFG. CO., LIMITED 


Address E. T. Bank Building, - Montreal 
Factory at Lachine, Que. (near Montreal) 








It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Was Your Store System Efficient in 
Handling the Heavy Holiday Trade? 


If it wasn't, now is the time to improve it. You know now where it-is weak, where 
it failed to handle the crowds and give adequate service, 


Here is a suggestion. 


Take your watch and time individual transactions. Note how long it takes for a cash 
sale to be completed: how long for a charge sale to be completed. Consider the time 
your customers waste while waiting for change to come, when anything but an up-to- 
date system is used. 


Remember, also, that while these customers are waiting for their transactions to be 
completed, they are keeping others from buying. 

Consider the loss you sustain because customers in your store aren't waited upon 
promptly. 

Then remember that with National Cash Registers, change is made on the spot, giving 
maximum protection with the sales slip records and the money. 

A National Cash Register tells you 


The amount and kind of every sale and who made it. 

That the customer got the right amount of change and that your share of the sale was protected. 

That you have a record of every transaction in the store and can get your daily balance qnickly 
and accurately. 

That your clerks will be better salesmen, more careful and more accurate, because they get 
credit for good work and know that the blame for mistakes is fixed beyond dispute. 


Naturally, as the “National” cuts out so much lost motion your business is handled 
more efficiently. 


Your place yourself “under no obligation by writing for free booklet, explaining the use 
of the National Cash Register in your business. 


Write for this Booklet NOW to 


The National Cash Register Company 


285 Yonge Street, TORONTO Canadian Factory: TORONTO 
































It will “pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Stop 
lrregularity 


st 7m r@eesg — 
oe® ~~ | 
osseee? #Ooeges 





And save money by adopting the latest and 
most scjentific methods of Time Keeping and 
Pay Roll Systems. 


PN S A . . . 
]**ataeeswanesges® ee Our Time Recorders will record with absolute 





accuracy the arrival and departure of your 
employees without fear or favor, making you 
PAY FOR WHAT YOU GET AND NO 
MORE. 


All lates, short time and over-time are marked 
automatically in RED FIGURES, regular 
time being marked in a different color. 


WRITE US ABOUT YOUR NEEDS AND LET US SUGGEST THE 
SYSTEM THAT IS BEST ADAPTED TO YOUR BUSINESS. GET 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE — IT WILL COST YOU 
NOTE ING. 





¢ There are more of our Time Recorders in use through- 
2 out Canada than of all other makes Combined. 


P W. A. WOOD 


HEAD OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


19 BLEURY STREET, MONTREAL 


gv Branch Office ~ - 53 Sparkhall Ave., Toronto 
' Factory - - - - 40 St. George Street, Montreal 














It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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is the most alluring beauty in the world. It is a 
prize within reach of almost every woman, if she 
will but give proper attention to her skin and her 
general health. 
The evil effects of raw winds, dust, extreme cold, 
working in overheated or steamy rooms or in bad air, can be counteracted 
by using 
Na-Dru-Co Ruby Rose Cold Cream | 
This is a snowy-white preparation, with a delicate rose perfume. It 
cleanses the skin, nourishes and fills out the deeper tissues, smoothes out A 
wrinkles and imparts a velvety softness, free from roughness, redness or i 
chaps. It keeps the skin healthy, and nature supplies the rosy bloom. 
t 
In 25c. opal glass jars, at your Druggist’s. 
oY 
Na-Dru-Co 
Witch Hazel Cream 
is a delightfully soothing preparation of Witch 
Hazel, presenting all its wonderful cooling and 





healing properties in a most agreeable form. For 
the skin irritation which winter brings—chaps, ~ 
wind-burn, cracked lips, frost-bites or chilblain, 
it is a remedy as pleasant as it is effective. 


25¢e. a bottle, at your Druggist,s. s 








ee National Drug & Chemical Co. 


u“ 
ES CHAR, HARSHNESS. Ore ive 


rao Aro of Canada, Limited 




















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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VER fifteen thousand Overlands have 
last five months. 


been delivered |during the 
This is more cars than a// the automobile fac- 
tories in Germany turn out ina whole year. This is an increase 
of 300 per cent. over the same period last year. And last year we dd 
Our 1913 sales 


are more than double those of any other manufacturer producing a 
similar car. 


every thousand dollar automobile producer in America. 


In such states as Minnesota, one of the /argest automobile consum- 
ing States in the Union, the Overland has shown a d/arger increase this 
year than any other motor car manufactured—bar none. 

The Overland outsells because it outclasses. 
because it is digger. 


Overland value is better 
You get more car for /ess money. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Please Address Dept. 18 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Duty paid, F.O.B., Toledo, Ohio 


$L325— Completely Equipped. 


Medel 69-T 


Timken Bearings 
Center Control 
Remy Magneto 
Warner Speedometor 


Self-starter 

30-Horse Power 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
110-inch Wheel Base 


Mohair Top and Boot 
Clear Vision, Rain Vision 
Wind Shield 

Prest-O-Lite Tank 
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SIX POWERFUL REASONS 


Why opportunity for big, swift profits on small investments are certain in 


FORT. FRASER 


The Hub of B.C. on the G.T.P. 


FORT FRASER is in the heart of British 


Columbia on the main line of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, at the east end 
of a chain of lakes, Fraser, Decker and 


surns, on the Nechaco River, commanding 
over 1,000 miles of navigable waterway. 
FORT FRASER is surrounded by ten mil- 
lion acres of the richest agricultural land 
in all the West, including the famous 
Nechaco, Bulkley, Blackwater, Ootsa Lake, 
and Peace River Valleys also within 150 
miles of the big Omineca and Finlay River 
mining districts, as well as the immense 
coalfields west of the Bulkley Valley. 
FORT FRASER can be reached by easy 
grade from every direction, affording an 
inland railroad terminus unequalled in the 
entire province. 


FORT FRASER Townsite is owned and 
vouched for by British Columbia men otf 
high social and financial standing, and the 
title to the property is guaranteed by the 
Government. 

FORT FRASER isa new town; the rail- 
road is not there yet, so that, by investing 
now while prices are right and choice lots 


available, you will reap a harvest of pro- 


fit through increased values which will 
surely come, and come soon. 

FORT FRASER will: immediately become 
quite a manufacturing centre as a corpora- 
tion known as the Fort Fraser Industrial 
Corporation, Ltd., backed by some of the 
most influential men of the Province has 
been organized to develop power and es- 
tablish large industries at Fort Fraser. 


WRITE OR WIRE?) AT ONCE FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF 
WHAT IS DOING AT FORT FRASER. BETTER DO IT NOW. 


Western Canada Realty Co., 


Head Office, London, Canada 


United States Office, Detroit, Michigan 














Safe Investments 





The Financial Post of Canada is the recog- 
nized authority on Canadian investments. 


Each week it gives much exclusive inforiia- 
tion respecting Canadian companies; also re- 
liable news on bond and stock issues, min- 
ing stocks and real estate conditions 


The INVESTORS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 
is free to subscribers and answers by letter 
all inquiries about investments. Write for 
sample copy and special subscription offer. 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


TORONTO 











WESTERN CANADA 


You want a farm with good soil, 
well watered, close to railways-— 
splendid climate. 

WRITE FOR FREE MAPS AND 


& LITERATURE. 


236 Jasper Avenue E. 
EDMONTON, 





The Land of Opportunity 


CRAFTS, LEE & GALLINGER 


ALBERTA 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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If You Had A Hundred 
Dollars 
































lying idle and an opportun- 
ity presented itself where 
you could without risk make 
a 50% increase you certainly would not refuse the chance without eareful 
consideration—would you? 


Well Now 


when we tell you that such an opportunity is actually yours, you will naturally 
want to know something about it. Perhaps you’ve heard of Red Deer; a growing 
town advantageously situated between Edmonton and Calgary. This town has 
increased over 400% in the last three years and is growing so rapidly that it 
promises soon to become Alberta’s next big city. Strengthened by an active and 
aggressive Council and Board of Trade, commerce is humming so that five banks 
—Bank of Commerce, Northern Crown, Merchantg, Imperial and Bank of 
Montreal are kept constantly busy. Red Deer is one of the most beautiful towns 
in the West and the pulsating heart of a remarkable stock-raising country. 





Its beautiful homes, healthful climate, with myriad opportunities for making 
money and living in contentment are attracting citizens by train loads, to 
participate in its prosperity. 


IT IS IN RED DEER WHERE YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR A SAFE INVEST- 
MENT LIES, WHETHER IT BE A HUNDRED OR THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS CONCERNING THIS CHANCE TO INCREASE 
YOUR OWN PROSPERITY, WRITE TO THE RED DEER DEVELOPMENT 
CO., WHICH IS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. JNO. M. WARREN, 
A CITIZEN OF TORONTO WHO STANDS IN HIGH REPUTATION AMONG 
BUSINESS AND REAL ESTATE MEN OF TORONTO AND RED DEER. 


SEND A POST CARD TO-DAY AND OBTAIN 
FULL PARTICULARS—ADDRESS 


Dept. “D”’ 


Red Deer Development Company 


Red Deer, Alta. 30 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 
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direct to the owners. 


Regina “i= 





We sell on easy terms. 


FARM LANDS 


Improved and Unimproved Farm Lands - 


in any part of Saskatchewan can be had by writing 


Those 


wishing to purchase on crop payments will find a 
very large acreage to select from. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION TO 


Provincial Securities Company, Ltd. 


Saskatchewan 




















MOOSE JAW 


The city where no man is out of employment. 


LOCATED in the Heart of the World’s 
Granary. 


INDUSTRIES locating at the rate of one 
per month. 





Fourteen distinct railway outlets. 


SUCCESS of new industries a certainty with 
Moose Jaw’s great advantages. 


ASK US FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND 
THIS CITY'S ACTUAL FIGURES. 


Moose Jaw Board of Trade 


Apply to the Secretary, Board of Trade 














Advertising 





*Talking to 
the Point 


CLASSIFIED WANT 
ADS. get right down 


to the point at issue. 
lf you want some- 
thing, say so in a few 
well ehosen_ words. 
Readers like that sort 
of  straight-from-the- 
shoulder-talk, and that 
is the reason why con- 
densed ads. are so 
productive of the best kind of results. 





CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. are always 
noticed. They are read by wide-awake, 
intelligent dealers, who are on the lookout 
for favorable opportunities to fill their 
requirements, 


TRY A CONDENSED AD. IN 
THIS PAPER. 








a 


a — — - — ee 





Reading advertisements 











is profitable to you. 
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oe There’s Room To Grow 


in 


Y orkton 


There’s no depression in Yorkton 
—everything is expansion—every- 
thing is growth. 















Look at the advantages there are 
in store for business men, manufac- 
turers, laboring men, professional 
men and mechanics of all kinds, in 
a town that—in only four years— 
has more than doubled its popula- 
tion. 


Think of the wonderful future 
there is for Yorkton with its perfect 
location, right in the centre of an 
unequalled agricultural and stock- 
raising community, with splendid 
shipping facilities and with nearest 
important city 150 miles away. 

Turn your attention to the ad- 
vantages Yorkton offers you. 
There’s room for growth in this 
Saskatchewan distributing cen- 
tre for all lines of commercial 
enterprise. 


WRITE FOR THE FREE 
BOOKLET ON ‘*FACTS 
ABOUT THE TOWN OF 
YORKTON.’’ 


G. H. BRADBROOK 


Secretary of Board of Trade 
YORKTON, SASKATCHEWAN 
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Lovely Fruit Farm 
FOR SALE 


BEST KEPT FARM IN NIAGARA 
DISTRICT 


On account of the ill-health of the proprietor, 
Mr. C. W. MecCalla, St. Catharines, the farm 
is to be sold. It is the best kept farm in 
the Niagara District,*and lies two miles from 
St. Catharines. It consists of fifty acres of 
sandy loam, practically all in bearing fruit, 
consisting of: 
825 Apple 
250 Plum 
32 Quince 


125 Cherry 

555 Pear 

1055 Peach 

also 625 grape vines, 700 black and red cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes, and one and 
two-fifth acres of asparagus. Has fine 8-room 
frame house, five-roomed cottage, 1 large fruit 
house with cellar, two large implement 
houses, barn and fruit pickers’ shelter. Every- 
thing in first-class condition. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRICE 
AND TERMS APPLY TO THE OWNER OR 
TO THE EXCLUSIVE AGENTS. 


MELVIN GAYMAN & CO. 


Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Brokers 


5 QUEEN STREET, ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 




















FROM WINTRY NORTHERN 
== BLASTS 


SOUTHERN CLIMES 


Farming, Stock Raising and Fruit 
Growing are highly profitable in 


: ’ Virginia and North Carolina 


Because of m'Id winters, long growing 
seasons, good markets and high pricea for farm 
poten. $15.00 an acre and up buysimproved 
arms and old plantations near railroad stations on the 
Norfolk & Western Railway 
Abundaat rainfall, modern schools, 
good roads, low priced lands and best 

social conditions, make the New 
very tttractive. Write for our 
beautifully illustrated magazine, maps, 
excursion rates, timetables and other 

literatore. 

F. H. LaBaume 

Agr'l Agent 
Room 124,N. & W. Ry. Bidz 
KOANOKE, VA. 
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COQUITLAM 



























“THE INDUSTRIAL CITY” 
Offers Industries Very 


Attractive Inducements 


It offers level sites with trackage and waterfrontage The Terminal Company 
é ; 3 : . , owns or controls &5 Yr cel 
in the most desirable industrial centre of the Van- Pique Sagediagie 


; ; , se of the townsite area and al- 
couver Metropolitan District. It offers special tax- 


most all the water frontage. 


ation eoneessions, cheap hydro-electric power, cheap It is therefore in a position 
coal, cheap homes for workingmen. It even offers to carry out its splendidly 
assistance in finaneing where required. conceived plan to establish at 

Coquitlam, the greatest. in- 
As the new Paeifie Coast Freight Terminus of the dustrial centre in the Van- 
C.P.R.. it offers industries the best trackage and ecar dette ngrnies- renege District. 
facilities in the West. As an ocean port at the en oo oe 





; : most liberal terms and most 
junction of the mighty Fraser and Pitt Rivers, it cordial co-operation to new 


offers unexeelled marine distribution advantages. industries. 
Coquitlam already has several of the largest indus- 


: ; 7 ng eres Just drop a line to the In- 
tries at the Coast. It has a big Shipbuilding and 


dustrial Commissioner, telling 


Marine Company—the first industry of this kind at him what line of business 
the Canadian Pacifie Coast. It has the Call Switch you are interested in. He 
Company. In fact, during the last few months six wat Se 78 ey a 


show you what Coquitlam is 
prepared to do for your com- 
pany. 


exceedingly desirable industries have located at 
Coquitlam. As many more are negotiating now, 
among them a large American milling corporation, a 
big steel and iron works, and an overall and shirt 
factory. 


If you would like a copy 
of the latest Coquitlam book- 
let fill in the coupon and 


: ; ; : = ; mail it to the company. 
If you are thinking of opening up a Pacifie Coast 


Branch, or if you are desirous of starting into the 
manufacturing business, it will be to your advantage 
to get into communication with the Coquitlam Ter- 


minal Company. COUPON 


Coquitlam Terminal Co. 


Address: Theo. M. Knappen, Limited 


H soci x Please send me, free, a copy 
Industrial Commissioner and General Manager is i. tae Coquitlam book- 


let, entitled, ‘‘Coquitlam, the 
Industrial City.’’ 


Coquitlam Terminal Co., |... ................ 
Limited —_ | isttess sesssseeseentnernnen 


OOP CPCS eee Cee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee 











549-553 Granville St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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Three years ago we began telling hard-working Northerners how, by planting 3 1-3 cents per 
acre per day in one of these 1o-acre fruit or truck farms, they could reap a much hes urger crop of 
dollars with many times the comfort and enjoyment of life. 

Today, after having sold over 30,000 acres of beautiful Hillsboro County land to over 2,500 satisfied families 

— after ourselves having had the satisfaction of seeing a good portion of this acreage colonized and under 
highly profitable cultivation — we tell you again —“‘ Come now to Hillsboro County, Florida, and prosper 
—right here within easy reach of —— the greatest, most rapidly growing me tropolis of the South.’ 






















We are no longer telling you what can be done on our Hil Isboro County land — we're telling you what has been high 
done on it, what is being done on it today, by our own thrifty settlers. Why don’t you just write us for certified : AG 
copies of what these settlers themselves have to say? You'll find them 1 simply irresistible. on 

o% 
Two Big Tracts to Choose From %4 

The rich fruit and truck farm land we now offer you consists of two tracts, both located in Hillsboro County, | : 
which produces over one-tenth of the citrus fruit crop of the entire state. One of these tracts, centering about {'s 
North Tampa, lies intermingled rom: the thousands of farms we have already sold. The other, known as the ’ 
Lithia tract, lies just southeast of the thriving city of Tampa, and contains about 7,500 acres of the finest orange { 
and grapefruit land in the state. '/) ‘; 

Both: the North Tampa and Lithia tracts get the full adv: anti we of two top-priced, insatiable markets: \ c/ # 
Tampa, with its great tourist hotels and winter resorts, within easy reach of every Hillsboro County s¢ ttler; ‘3 # 
and the ever hungry New York market a surprisingly short haul by boat or rail. . iy 3 

Both tracts are crossed by several big railroads, both much of it has free mail delivery and other (\\. 
suburban advantages — making this practically a suburban proposition at acreage price 


When You Buy a Farm Be Sure 


— Be sure that the land company makes the sale subject to examin ation within 60 days, by 
yourself or your representative. You hav a right to demand this, and any land company 
which does not extend you this protection is not wort}! ry of your business. Our three years 
history of success has been built up on just this principle of fair dealing. Every pur- 
chaser of our farms is extended this privilege. Moreover, any time within a 
year from date of your purchase, you may exchange 
your farm for any other unsold tract of the same size. 

Your money back if you want it. Additional time for in- [ THis COUPON MEANS 
vestigation if required, but make your reservation now. We Nes = 
— have our local representative pick out a farm for you if ($) FOR YOU- CLIP IT ' 

s handier than making the trip yourself just now. ‘ 

You Have a Right to Comfort and Prosperity — 

— There’s no earthly reason why your family shouldn’t enjoy 
now the comfort and health and prosperity you have always 
dreamed of for them. There’s every reason why you should look into / 
this remarkable opportunity now — while the chance is yours. ff 

Don't let your chance slip past you this time! Hillsboro 
County is rapidly filling with ambitious settlers - 
owners —and you must choose now if you would have the 
best. Send us TODAY (protected by our broad, straightfor- 
ward money-back guarantee) your remittance for $1 per acre 
on as Many acres as you think you need. Later payments $1 
per acre per month. And be sure to fill out and mail at once the 
attached coupon. It entitles you to one of the most accurate, 
most interesting and valuable books on Florida ever published. 


NORTH TAMPA LAND CO. STREET No, _ 


L 1128 Commercial National Bank Building, CHICAGO Sie 


i= 





“Se 


Oot } 


<a Prete 


NORTH TAMPA LAND CO. ™ 213 
1128 Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 


Please send me, FREE, your latest and most valuable 
Book about Florida ‘Land. 


NAME 


 Paresccses 


home- 


qqocceeoess ener 
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TOWN... 


\\ NS STATE 
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TRY THEM 


New; "Filament Tungsten Lamp 





Verv durable. lone life. and the same 706; saving over the old- 
style iamps. This is absolutely assured. Send for a trial lot at 
case lot prices, 25 Watt runs 48e each. 


Carbon Lamps 


Still thousands used. The only lamp for some cases. We abso- 
lutely guarantee our lamps. Order a sample case of assorted 


1 
sizes at lite. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, IF YOU ARE SKEPTICAL. 
YOU NEED NOT BE, AS WE STAND RIGHT 
BEHIND OUR LAMP. ORDER NOW. 














Telephone—Main 1552 


16 DALHOUSIE STREET TORONTO 


When Writing Mention MacLean’s Magazine. 


THE CARBON & TUNGSTEN LAMP CO. 














“Eliminate Waste” 


That, “ System” says, is the great aim of up-to-date business. If you use a 
typewriter having an antiquated Shift Key, your typist is wasting time 
in pushing down an unnecessary key 5,000 times a day. 
= the operator 
ee ol 


BAR-LOCK \Sc:= 


; ‘é ti, ar 
The Busy Man’s Typewriter ¢ pe fi 


mir Fi e 

WwOogEe R, i Y of 

Hp) ‘a 30 ¢ F eELE ‘ aa 
16 re Os C v 





Time flies! 
So does the 
BAR-LOCK 
1 inthe hands of & 









Bea S 


: 





Has no antiquated Shift Key ° Fabbaesit 
therefore no speed limit. PEERS rryie 


TT 


View as seen when writing 


THE BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER CO., LIMITED 











12-14 Queen Victoria Street, Landon, E.C., England 
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By the winter’s fire—think 
this over: One-third of all the 
cars on the highway are Ford 
cars. Could this remarkable 
condition be possible—did not 
the Ford indisputably excel in 
economy and =*real_ worthr 


Think it over—by the winter’s 
fire. 


Think of it—nearly 200,000 Fords have been 
sold and delivered. New prices—runabout 
$675—touring car $750—delivery car $775— 
town car $1000—-with all equipment, f.o.b. 
Walkerville, Ont. Get particulars from Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Limited,* Walker- 
ville, Ont. Canada. 
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Tr anscribing from your Dictaphone 


dictation is the simplest thing in the world 


5 dean operator turns on the switch when she begins her day’s work. She slips 
your dictated eylinder on the mandrel of her transeribing Dictaphone, throws 
hack the reproducer-lever, hangs the hearing tubes lightly in her ears, presses the foot 
control, listens to your first few words and begins typewriting. When the dictation 
goes too fast for her, she releases the foot control until she catches up. 
And that is all. Except that she quickly finds that the mechanical processes have 
become wholly automatic and unconscious. 


Telephone or write to our nearest branch, or better yet, call: 


Halifax, N.S.—Granville & Sackville Sts. Quebec, P.Q.—1230 Rue St. Valier. 
HMamiiton, Ont.—Spectator Bldg. st. John, N.B.—56 Prince William St. 
London, Ont.—426 Richmond St. Toronto, Ont.—McKinnon Bldg. 
Montreal, Que.—Coristine Bldg. Vancouver, B.C.—317 Pender St. 
Ottawa, Ont.—Hope Chambers. Winnipeg, Man., 36 Arthur St. 


Write for catalogs and full particulars, and a complete list of all 
branches, one of which may be nearer to you than any of the above, to 


TAE DICTAPAQNE 


(REGISTERED) 
310 McKinnon Building, Toronto 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’l Sole Distributors 
Exclusive Selling Rights Granted Where We Are Not Actively Represented. 


Pesitions are open in several of the large cities for high-grade office specialty salesmen. 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. _ 
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The Newspaper That 
Gives The Facts 


All the facts, gleaned by an unusually 
complete news-gathering service from the four 
comers of the universe, are what you get 


each time you buy 


HE NEWS 


THE NEWS is honest. It gives you just the news you are 
interested in, written up in entertaining style and placed in get-at- 





able positions on proper pages—women’s news on Woman's Page; 
Financial, Sports, Editorial—each in their logical position. If you 
do not now read THE NEWS, subscribe NOW. You'll find it 
a highly developed metropolitan newspaper of personal interest to 


you and your family. 





By mail anywhere in Canada $1 50 
outside of Toronto for one year s 





News Publishing Company, Limited 
Bay Street, Toronto 








It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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The Kalamazo 


~ L@se Leaf Binder 
has a a 
vice- ‘like tél 


Srip 





vice-like 7 aws 
-~one sheet or 
one thousand 


THE KALAMAZOO 


holds on with 


bull-dog tenacity to one sheet 
or a book full. 


With a simple turn of the screw, the jaws grasp 
the leaves, holding them as securely as if perman- 
ently bound yet retaining all of the loose leaf 
advantages. 


The KAL PERE i is a book, not a 
box or a glorified 




















Fight Salient Kalamazoo Shannon file, or a 

Points series of spindles and 
Aastante clamps. 

1. Flat Opening. ‘ ; 

2. Simple Construction It is a joy to the 

3. Vice-like-grip. user, and wins a 

4. Great Expansion. 

5. Ease of Operation. pe rmanent place 

6. Nok xposed Metal when once known. 

re Accessibility. 

8. Durability. Write to-day for 

booklet ‘‘W.’’ It 
will tell you all about it. 
aay 





Warwick Bros. & Rutter 


Limited 

Loose Leaf & Account- = King & 
Book Makers = Spadina 
Toronto 
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STOOL SAVE EXPENSES 

















They make a big saving in overhead 

factory expenses. Ordinary stools are 
3 a big expense, needing continual re- 

placement. Our stools are indestruct- 

ible. Onee supplied with these stools 
you'll have no 
further trouble. 
Give us a trial or- 
der and soon you 
will replace the 
old wood stool 
with our inde- 
structible factory 
stool. 


Send posteard for 
our illustrated 
catalogue, which 
contains full 
description and 
prices. 


We make Orna- 
mental Wire and 
Iron Work, 


Canada Wire & IronGoods Company 


Hamilton, Ontario 


7 
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Monarch 
[5 A are s 1g A C 
eae 7QuCh 


‘THE extremely light action 

of the Monarch Typewriter 

endears it to all operators who 

use it. 

The typist who takes pride in her 

position finds great satisfaction in being 

able to turn out as much work, and as good 

work, per hour, toward the end of the working 

day as during the morning. Other conditions being the 
same, she can always do this on a Monarch. There is 


“No Three O’Clock Fatigue” 


for users of this machine. The mechanical reason for the 

Monarch light touch is found in the action of the Monarch 

type bar, an exclusive and patented feature which 
gives this remarkably light touch. 
































We would remind the business man that Monarch 
light touch means more work and better work, 
because less physical strength is expended by the 
operator. Therefore, cost per folio is reduced, making 
the Monarch a business economy. 
SEND FOR MONARCH LITERATURE 
Then try the Monarch, and be convinced that Monarch 


merit rests in the machine itself, not merely in what we tell 
you about it. 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
Limited, 


144 Bay St., Toronto, Canada. 
Offices in Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, etc. 





















It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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HERE is an Underwood 
for every ‘Typewriter 


requirement—over 25 special models, adapt- 
able to all forms of accounting, recording, 
statistical work; adding, subtracting, listing, 
computing. 


The Underwood, more than any other 
machine, expedites the business of the 
world. 


United Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


All Canadian Cities a“ 
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Russell-Knight ‘28’ Touring Model ............ $3250 
Russell-Knight ‘28’ Roadster Model ............ $3200 
Russell-Knight Seven Passenger ............... $3500 


F.0.B. West Toronto. 











Comfortable Cold Weather Driving 


Winter weather conditions are well provided for by the heating 
system of the Russel-Knight ‘‘28.’’ 

The tonneau wind-shield—an exclusive Russell feature—gives 
complete protection from the wind. ; 
While the method of heating the body of the tonneau from 
the exhaust of the engine is quite the cleverest and most success- 
ful of all systems. 


The heating system neatly concealed beneath the rear seat, 
gives to the oceupants ‘‘pullman’’ comfort on the coldest of 
days, and makes winter riding both warm and exhilarating. 


The left hand drive on the ‘‘Russell-Knight’’ fully accomplishes 
its purpose by leaving all four doors accessible. It’s unnecessary 
to go around the car into the snow or mud in order to enter. 
The Eleetrie Starter is another great adjunct to comfortable 
winter riding. A carburettor adjustment is provided on the 
steering column, which closes the air valve when a richer 
mixture is required for starting the engine. | 

A fine range of styles in closed bodies, particularly well suited 
to Canadian requirements, will commend themselves for their 
ample equipment, complete refinements and their all-round 
F evidence of luxury. 


Descriptive Catalogue Will be Mailed Upon Request. 











BRANCHES AT : 


Toronto, Montreal, Hamil- 
ton, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Vancouver, Melbourne, 

Aust. 


Russell Motor Car 
€o. Limited. 


Head Office and Factory 
WEST TORONTO. 
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pees | Is This The 


— + 
¢ . 
¢ 
’ 


=e Way Your 
i Books Look 
To You When 


Your Day Is 
Done ? 


—rather, after your day should be done, when your store 
is closed. It’s the old story, ‘‘attend to the books,’’ post 
the ledger and eash book, get out accounts—and the 
hundred and one little details attendant on the old book- 
keeping system when you should be recuperating your 
strength for another day. 

Turn your accounts over to the McCCASKEY ACCOUNT 
REGISTER and you will join the thousands of thankful 


merchants. No books—no worry—no sending bills; eollee- 
tions come easy. 





>| 





| - 
oe 


Dominion 
Register 
Company 


Limited 
Toronto, Can. 


BRANCHES: New York, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Memphis, Atlanta, Washington, 
San Francisco, Helena, Seattle, Domin- 
ion Register Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England. 


Look into it now—Write to-day. 
LET US PUT YOU IN TOUCH WITH THE ONE NEAR 


YOU. IT MAY BE WORTH MANY DOLLARS TO YOU 
TO WRITE A POSTAL CARD TO-DAY. 


Manufacturers of the 


Double Register with Electric 
McCaskey System. Recoraer and Cash Till. 
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MacLe 


An 
Acceptable 
Gift 


AN’ 








Here is a good 
serviceable chair 
that responds to 
every movement 
of the body, just 
the thing for the 
business man. 
Why not get one 
for father or 
the busy bro- 





ther? It will 
make an ex- 
cellent Christ- 
mas gift, ac- 
ceptuble by any 
business man. It 
relieves the 
strain of busi- 


conmant 
ness and is a decoration to any 
room. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU OUR 
OFFICE TILTER NO. 106, OR WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER CONTAINING IL- 
LUSTRATIONS OF OUR DIFFERENT OF- 
FICE CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 


WRITE NOW 


BALL FURNITURE CO., LIMITED 


HANOVER - - ONTARIO 

















4 


Sick headaches—neuralgic head- 
aches — splitting, blinding head- 
aches—all vanish when you take 


Na-Dru-Co Headache Wafers 


They do not contain phenacetin, 
acetanilid, morphine, opium or 
any other dangerous drug. 25c. a 
box at your 
Druggist’'s. 


















National Drug 4 

and Chemical 

Co. of Canada, 

Limited, ——~ y J 
A 

aes ®) — 2 








SANITARY CONDITION AT YOUR DESK 


Have you ever realized what a large number of germs 


are circulated by the use of sponges, wetting the finger 
on the lip, ete? ee nara 
Try the MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD. It re- 


quires no moisture and is cleaner and quicker. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD CO., 
Canadian Agent - 


171 Mutual St., Toronto. 
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“The Edison Dictating 
Machineis the greatest 
convenience that ever 
came into this office.” 


From a letter written to us by the Elliott 
Machine Co.; Grand Rapids, Mich. 


This was dictated to the Edison at 10.30 
at night, and shows how with the Edison 
Dictating Machine, you are free to dictate 
when you please—nights, Sundays and 
holidays—and your letters are accurately 
typed the next day. 

But convenience is only one advantage. 
The wonderful economy it effects in your 
office is more important still. When equipped 
with Edison Dictating Machines you never 
have to wait for a stenographer, you are 
never interrupted and you dictate as rapidly 
as you please. This saves about half your 
dictating time. 

And your stenographers spend all their 
time typewriting, producing accurate letters 
faster and more easily because there are no 
storthand notes to puzzle over. 

The net result is a 50 per cent. decrease 
in the cost of your business correspondence. 


The winner of the Edison Tran- 
scribing Contest at the National 
Business Show just heldin New 
York wrote 947 words in 10 
minutes from the Edison 
Dictating Machine. Write for 
“Champion” Circular. 


Let Edison dealer in your locality demon- 
strate the Edison Dictating Machine in your 
own office on your own work. Our booklet, 
“The Goose, the Typewriter and the 
Wizard,” will be sent free on request. 


Thomas A. Edison, inc. 


213 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N.J. 


LL. M, Lemieux, 26 Notre Dame E., Montreal, Que.; R, 
S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 143 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont.; R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 421 MeDermott 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man.; M. W. Waitt & Co., Ltd., 558 
Granville St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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“ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Provide for the New Year. 


We are now showing the LARGEST 
STOCK, NEWEST KINDS and BEST 
VALUE.— From the Smallest Memo 
Book to the Largest Ledger. 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH 
and DAY BOOKS 

LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS 

= BINDERS and SHEETS. 


it MEMORANDUMand PRICE BOOK a Specialty 
Swe OFFICE and POCKET DIARIES, 1913 


BROWN BROS., LIMITED STATIONERS 


51-53 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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WE MAKE A. SPECIALTY OF WASH DRAWINGS 
AND PHOTO RETOUCHING 
mE ALEXANDER ENGRAVING CO.L™TED 
552 ADELAIDE St! WEST, TORONTO 
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THE LYNE LAMP 


Pronounced L-I-N-E 
“THE KINDLY LIGHT. 


Has an optically perfect parabolical reflector. The 
eye-saving shade shuts out all reflection and glare, 
and concentrates a strong, clear-cut light exactly 
where you want it—not in the eyes. A delight to 
deskworker, reader or student—no tired, watery eyes 
—just pleasure. It’s all in the revolving shade. 
Brush brass, nickel plate, oxidized copper. 


Price, $6.00, complete with six feet portable electric 
cord, socket and attachment plug. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT TO 


~ SAVE YOUR EYES 406-7 St. dR VING | SMITH Montreal 


H BK A L i H A message for the sick man, woman and child; 


W * t h t D for everyone who is out of sorts; a message too, 
i O u r ugs to all who are well, and would keep well. 
or Doctors. 


25 years ago, an eminent Quebee physician, Dr. H. Sanche, made a marvellous discovery 
which is embodied in the device named ‘‘Oxydonor.’’ This little instrument compels 
its users to absorb from the air a plentiful supply of oxygen with its remarkable 


vitalizing power. 
weet OXYDONOR 


the human system becomes wonderfully invigorated, and disease of the 
blood, skin, lungs and nerves swiftly and surely disappear. Oxydonor 
—revitalizes the human organism by Nature’s own process 
Eliminates disease without the use of drugs or medicines 
—Can be safely, quickly, and easily applied, and can be taken sleep- 
ing or waking. 
—is always ready for use for grown persons or children. 


Beware of Fraudulent Imitations 


Write to-day for book of spontaneous testimony. Send also for our valuable book 
on health, and which describes fully the Oxydonor—a tried and true agent which 
has blessed thousands upon thousands of persons during the past 25 years. 


Dr. H. Sanche & Co., Department 10 
364 St. Catherine St. W. - Montreal, Can. 

































































THE BEST AND CHEAPEST LIGHT KNOWN TO SCIENCE. 


We make a complete line of CENTRAL GENERATOR and HOLLOW WIRE SYSTEMS, also PORTABLE 
LAMPS for Stores, Churches, Residences, Offices, Factories, or any place in or out of doors, 


p°UD A single mantle lamp produces approximately 500 CANDLE POWER of the most beautiful, clear, steady, white 
L NG light, and only consumes ONE GALLON OF GASOLINE IN 50 HOURS; three (3) of these lamps will brilliantly 
— light a building 25x50 feet at a cost of LESS THAN ONE AND ONE-HALF CENTS PER HOUR; we make the 


systems up complete, so YOU can install them without any experience whatever. Our “X-RAY” end “SUPREME” 
SYSTEMS are permitted by the National Board of Fire Underwriters without affecting the insurance rate, 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL tu responsible parties anywhere 


If you need better lighting facilities or desire the agency of a line that is neeted by every merchant, 
farmer and town resident, write for our FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and prices NOW, TO-DAY; every 
guaranteed and shipped on approval. 


DOUD LIGHTING CO., 185 No. Sangamon St. - - -  Qhicago, Ill, U.S.A. 
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Lowest Price Magazine Combinations 


HIS is by far the most complete list of Magazine clubs ever 

offered by THE WITNESS. You are invited to make up 
your own elubbing list and order all of your magazines and 
periodicals through us at one time—we save you time and money. 
The prices quoted are the new rates which took effect Nov. Ist. 
Prices quoted are lowest possible to secure from any one. 








BOTH BOTH BOTH 
Weekly Witness ....... Weekly Witness ...... 1 Weekly Witness 5S ot ee 2 40 
American Magazine $e 00 Current Literature $3.69 Woman’s Home Comp: Seu 
BOTH sng, B 
: . : a eeKly 1wness ...... 
pte Witness verre: $2.00 Weekly Witness ...... $4.51) oa $1.30 
Cosmopolitan ......... sada PE ean anate Hane an ane BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
Weekly Witness ...... $2.00 Weekly Witness ...... $4 15|People’s Home Journal D130 
Everybody’s ......---: Scribner’s ........... neti BOTH 
, BOTH BOTH Weekly Witness ...... . 00 
Weekly Witness .. G2 3()| Weekly Witness ...... ‘a|Christian Herald ..... ~e 
ot $4.65 BOTH 
BD noi cc eenesrenea Harper’s Magazine ... | 
BOTH BOTH | Weekly Witness ...... $1 50 
Weekly Witness ...... $2.00 Weekly Witness ...... $5 15 TT aun 
Garden Magazine ..... J.Lo” 
ar g BOTH ee rere ee : ‘ Weekly Witness ...... $1.50 
Weekly Witness , BOTT |woman’s Magazine ...D4+ 
— - essen $2.00) Weekly Witness ...... $1.75 BOTH 
Metropolitan ......... Pictorial Review ...... ele ete Wisin ...... $1 ~~ 
Weekly Witness ...... ALL BOTH | Modern Priscilla ...... ° 
McClure’s Magazine .. Weekly Witness ...... BOTH 
Ladies’ World ........ $2.30 Harper’s Bazaar ...... $1.80 Weekly Witness ...... $1 75 
BOTH BOTH American Boy ........ ° 
Weekly Witness ...... $3.00 Weekly Witness ...... $1.80 BOTH 
: si . : P Weekly Witness ...... 
Review of Reviews ... Good Housekeeping = Little Folks .......... $1.75 
BOTH BOTH BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $3 00 Weekly Witness ...... $2 ()Q| Weekly Witness ...... 
World’s Work ....... TORE ...5cceeves — Youth’s Companion ...93.15 


SPECIAL CANADIAN CLUBS 








BOTH BOTH BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $2.00 Weekly Witness ...... $1.50 Weekly Witness ...... $2.50 
World Wide (weekly) — ,|Canadian Pictorial .... © | Canadian Magazine .. > 
; BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $1.20 Weekly Witness ...... Weekly Witness ...... 
Northern Messenger .. World Wide (weekly) ayy, | Western Home Monthly91.50 
(weekly) BOTH | Northern Messenger 2 70 BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $1 50 CWOSRIF) «2.2.64. Weekly Witness ...... 20 
Weekly. Sun’ ......... . Canadian Pictorial .... Farmers’ Advocate .. ‘$e. 0 


Address All Orders—JOHN DOUGALL & SON 


“WITNESS” BUILDING, MONTREAL 
The ‘‘WEEKLY WITNESS’ for One Year is an exceptional Gift, 


one new and one renewal Subseription for $1.65. 
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A Profit 


Protecting 
System 


This is the day of systematized business. The 
keeness of competition has turned the atten- 
tion of business management to the curtail- 
ment of all waste. The end in view is to have 
a system that will utilize the time in produc- 
tion without waste. 





An International Time Recorder 


is the first step to a proper system. It stops irregularities, protects the time you are 
paying for and encourages promptness and order amongt your employees. 


We Are the Originators 


of the International Card Recorder and the well known Day Dial. We set the standard, 
others follow our lead. Ninety per cent. of time recorders used throughout the world 
are of International make. 


WE CAN MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


SHALL WE SHOW YOU THE SYSTEM THAT WILL FULFILL THE NEEDS 
OF YOUR BUSINESS? WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘I.’’ IT HAS INFOR- 








MATION THAT WILL INTEREST YOU. 





International Time 





° | aS 
Recording ‘Company ae ne | 
~ a8 = tt 
of Canada, Limited || 4 HH 
19-23 Alice Street mes ta 
TORONTO, ONT. a = ie 
83 Mansfield St. - - MONTREAL 
800 Sterling Bank Bldg. - WINNIPEG 























When writing advertisers kindly méntion MacLean’s Magazine, 
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QUICK CHANGE MEANS PLEASED CUSTOMERS. 
OUR GUARANTEE—We will install a system of Our Carriers “ 
your store. After ten days’ test, if they have not proved their 
superiority to all other makes of Store Service, we will remove 
the equipment without cost to you. 
It will pay you to investigate our modern improved Electric 
Cable Cash-Carrier and Pneumatic Despatch Tubes. 


SEND FOR CATALOG G. 


GIPE-HAZARD STORE SERVICE CO., LTD. | 
99 “ONTARIO E 
EUROPEAN OFFICE 118 HOLBORN,LONDON E 





‘ATTRACT BUSINESS 


{ DO YOUR EXPENSES EAT INTO YOUR PROFITS? 
*| Consider your lighting requirements. How much do you 
spend per year in artificial light that might be saved? 


" How much can LUXFER Prisms reduce your light bill? 


LUXFER PRISMS 


give more and better daylight in exactly the spot where 
it is most needed. 
{| Your architect will recommend them as a money-saver. 


{| Let us demonstrate how LUXFER PRISMS will be of 
value to you. 


Luxfer 
Prism 


Reduce 
Company & Artificial 
TORONTO Lighting 

MONTREAL Expense 
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SHARP 
SPARKS — 


The 41,000 Mile Plug— 
that’s the record behind Sharp Spark Plugs—41,000 
miles over sandy deserts and mountain snowdrifts 





on one set of plugs without attention and without 
replacement. 


The Self-Cleaning Plug— 

first combustion takes place in the secondary cham- 
ber shown in the illustrations. The force of the flash 
through the four openings in the nose of the plug 
keeps the firing-points clean and free from soot and 
earbon. 


The Guaranteed Plug— 

every plug, whether of mica or porcelain insulation 
carries a vear’s guarantee against breakage, and is 
sold on a four months’ trial, satisfaction or money 


back. 


FREE BOOKLET — ‘‘Automobile Ignition’’ 
contains a full guide to ignition troubles and 
their remedies, and a complete description of 
Sharp Spark Plugs with prices. 

SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 





Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Ottawa, Cobalt, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Nelson 


Sharp Spark Plug Co. 


3370 Broadview Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Are Your 
Freight 
Expenses 
Heavy ? 














We have spent years in studying ways and means to 
improve packing methods, to cut shipping costs, and 
have succeeded not only in this, but in producing 
a Corrugated Fibre Box for every requirement—a box 
that will Save Space in storage. Save Time in packing, 
Save Damage in transit, and Save Money in freight bills. 


H. & D. Corrugated Fibre Boxes 


are the one best way of Shipping Goods 
SEND FOR YOUR SAMPLE TO.DAY. 


and learn without one cent of cash or obligation what 
H. & D. Corrugated Fibre Boxes will save you. 


SIMPLY TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS AND WE WILL DE- 
SIGN AND SEND YOU A SAMPLE MADE FOR YOUR PRODUCTS. 


Our Booklet “How to Pack It” is yours for the asking. 
You should have this Booklet. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada 
Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 




















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Get this 


off your mind 


Cut out the fret and stew about 
tongue-biting tobacco. . 

This applies to you, Mr. Pipe 
Smoker: also to pipe-shy men who 
have had their tongues broiled—and 
to men who never did dare smoke 
a pipe because every puff was agony. 
Also to cigarette smokers whose taste 
has been worn out by chaff brands! 





Now, gentlemen, for a short piece 
of change buy the 2-oz. tin of 
Prince Albert. Jam itinto your pipe 
or roll up a cigarette. Light up! 
Smoke it hard, smoke it fast—red 
hot! Be as mean to it as you can. 
Just try to make tt burn your tongue! 
It won't! 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


the inter-national 
joy smoke 


hits a high spot in pipe tobacco. 
‘There’s some class toit. And stick 
apinright here. No other tobacco 
can be like Prince Albert, because it 
1s produced by a patented process 
which we absolutely control! 
Try the imitations! We want you 
to know yourself just how much 
Prince Albert tobacco has on ’em 
all. Get the question settled—get 
it right off your mind! 
G. T. I. Q.—which means “Go to it Quick!’ Enjoy a pipe as you 
never enjoyed one before. Why, men, do you realize what it means 
to smoke four or five pipes full at a sitting and never even have your 
tongue tingle? 

Most Canadian dealers now sell Prince Albert 

in the tidy 2-oz. redtin. If your dealer does 


not handle it, tell him to order from his jobber. 
Leading Canadian jobbers are now supplied. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S. A. 
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Relative 


Your Business ]| “ 


Without a Desk |} *:" 


Or a Typewriter? = 


AnOtis-Fenson 
Freight 
Elevator 
$70.00 


HEN why should sna 
you attempt to dis- 
pense with a thoroughly reliable 
Freight Elevator? 




















Just as the typewriter cuts down The saving of wear and tear on goods, 
clerical expense and saves time and and the resulting satisfaction on the 
trouble—just as the desk provides a part of the customer—the ability to 
place for your current correspondence — utilize upper floors in place of over- 
and confidential papers crowding Receiving 

so does the Otis- Oris FE =NSOM Room and Basement— 
Kensom Freight Eleva- . the saving of time and 
tor fill a vitally import- labor in checking and 


ant place in the modern SLEVATORS shipping and, finally,the 


business house. 





| saving of money through 
The average business man often the reduction of unproductive labor 
hesitates to ask for information on — and lost energy — 
this live issue for the reason that he 
fears the initial expense. 

He willingly pays $130.00 for a type- 
writer, or $80.00 for a desk, but he Write to-day for the free booklet 
does not know that the even more — Freight Elevators and 
important Freight Elevator may be Uses.”’ 

purchased FOR LESS MONEY ; — , ; 
than either. Don t put it off until another Ps Send 
Seventy dollars will buy an Otis- time—simply fill in this a 
Fensom Hand Power Freight Eleva- COUPON and mai] <° Me Your 


combine to increase 
efficiency and effectually stop existing 
business leaks. 


Their 





tor. Other types to suit the requires NOW, while the 6: Book 
ments of the large and small business — thought ts fresh co Catalog B. 
at proportionate prices. in your mind. 

IN i ie ee 
OTIS-FENSOM ELEVATOR CO., LIMITED 
TRADERS BANK BUILDING , TORONTO er tinea heaters 
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120 
516 
286 
341 
425 
326 
203 
128 
641 
15 
283 
47 
64 
331 
689 
237 
415 
330 
128 
6315 








epee eee 


—— - 


Adds 
Multiplies 


Divides 
Subtracts 





See the Example in the Margin 


This bill was figured on the Comptometer and the answers written down 
in 58 seconds. It was then proved by refiguring on the Comptometer in 
47 seconds without writing down a single figure save the final answer. The 
whole operation is as simple and easy as it is rapid and accurate. 


There you have complete adding ma- 
chine service. 


The only type of adding machine cap- 
able of rendering such service is the non- 
listing, key-driven type—a type of which 
the Comptometer is the recognized standard 
of quality and efficiency. 


The Comptometer Way is not only the 
easiest, but the safest way for the book- 
keeper, because it deals directly with 


original figures in taking and proving trial 
balance and other book additions-—leaves 
no chance for transposition errors. 


The tremendous advantages of a ma- 
chine of such universal application are too 
far-reaching to be more than suggested in 
an advertisement. 


Let our demonstrator show you what it 
means in speed, ease and security, to make 
machine work of all your figuring. 


Ask for “Rapid Mechanical Calculation” and information about 
how you can have the machine on trial without cost or obligation. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1696 N. Paulina St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


MONTREAL, P.Q. TORONTO, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN, CALGARY, ALTA. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
507 Power Bldg. 728 Traders Bank Bldg 508 McGreevy Blk, 1308 Uth St. W. 108 Duncan Bldg. 








@ $4.37% per gross, 


Less 60-10-5%, 


Less Freight, 


! $191.86 








65.! 62 


|__3 185 _ 
$61} 77 
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\y 


of 
Saving Time 
and Money 








The intensity of business to-day has 
made the time question an important 
one. To get the greatest service with 
the least expenditure of time and brain 
energy is the problem. This has been 
solved to a great extent by 








It is a typewriter multiplhed a thousandfold. On it you can get out 20,000 to 
30,000 perfect typewritten letters a day - - yes, catually typewritten - - not 
imitation, and the cost - - - - 1 cent per thousand lines. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


It prints office forms of all kinds, saving 50 and 75 per eent. of printer’s charges, 
You can use Electrotypes, Wood Cuts, Zine Etchings, ete. 


SAVES OPERATING COSTS 


with the Automatic addressine attachment your office boy can produce 1,000 
complete and addressed Letters per hour—Date, Name and Address, Body of 
Letter and Signature in different color, all in one operation. 


Let the Writerpress save your time and increase the efficiency of your businéss. 
It will do it all right. 


OUR BOOKLET AND SAMPLES WILL INTEREST YOU. 
SEND THE REQUEST ON YOUR LETTERHEAD. 


DEALERS WRITE FOR OPEN TERRITORY. 


THE WRITERPRESS SALES CO., LIMITED 


TORONTO Suite 402 Manning Chambers CANADA 























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Genius is a matter 
of accessible knowledge 





You needn't KNOW —but you must 
know where to look it up—instantly. 





It's the ease of access to any paper 
which makes your file valuable. 





ffs Files hold letters or legal papers 
—on edge—for instant reference. 





FOUR (4) COMPLETE LINES{OFFER 





an assortment of styles, sizes and qualities at a wide No. 414 
No. 421 range of price. LEGAL CAP SIZE — 
LETTER SIZE You may have any capacity file for almost any size ag tee 6 inside, capacity 
Holds 20,000 papers. Dust of business papers. ee 


2 Sa nnoyance o smoothing folded 

roof. erode oa The two cabinets shown above (Nos. 421 and 414) —, . Full deed chests fied 

conta constructed ae wood are the best values the market affords. without a, sie 

| be glued and screwed to- 4 Rap i — everything that is required of any file ne waa my otal A 
at a 3 


heights. 
Golden, Natural or Weath- Roller bearing drawers make reference easy. 

— con Sah Oe We sell the required guide cards and folders to equip 
Drawers have follow*blecia, tne files. These segregate your papers and keep them in 
accessible, compact form—for quick reference. 

Booklet ‘Filing Suggestions” explains the various 
practical ways to file and find papers, transfer corres- 
pondence, etc. You need this booklet and our catalogs 
if you have an office. 


fe COMPACT FILING SECTIONS} 


are made in 28 styles—one tor every filing re- 
quirement. They provide maximum filing space 
in smallest floor space. All Quartered Oak, hand- 
somely finished, or Birch Mahogany. Brushed 


brass trimmings. See the line in Catalog “D.” 


ffi **1220’’ LINE FILES are solid sections of 2,53 or 4 
drawers each. Solid, substantial files for all sizes of business 
papers. Drawers on roller bearing supports. Dust Proof. 
Paneled ends and back. Quartered Oak front andjtop. Make 


a comparison before you buy. 


Filing Device and Stationery Supply Catalog ““D" {sen free ‘with 
‘Filing Suggestions 


Two lines Sectional Bookcases shown in Catalog ““E."’* 
Wete now—while you think of it.~ 


Write us for name of nearest Canadian Dealer 


7 The #2 Manufacturing Co. x..01220 
FOR FOLDED 85 Union St., MONROE, MICH. LETTER SIZE 


LEGAL PAPERS 








Neu York! Office, 108 Fulton St 
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Hours -- = 
instead of Days 


The business pulse of to-day is swift; business methods are more 
intensive—competition becomes more keen—and the business 
that would keep the pace must do in hours what was formerly 
done in days. 





Copeland-Chatterson 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS 


give increased efficiency, eliminate time waste, simplify the details 
of office work, save labor and pave the way for swifter growth. 
Our systems are equally efficient for your business whether small 
or large. We can help you. 





Write us, and let us 
talk it over. 


For Information Write to Department “A’’, Corner 


Richmond and Yonge Sts., Toronto, Ont. 


the Copeland-Chatterson Co., La. 


FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
Brampton, Ont. TORONTO Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. HEAD OFFICE 


London, Eng. 












































Don't fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Et Burroughs signal bell, line B= 
== counter and paper return lock —— "4 


= All printing visible all the time — ¥ 
== in easy reading range. = : 





=| Non-add, repeat and non-print B= 
== keys directly over the keyboard, — 


=== Separete total and sub-total key 
== —much safer. 












Burroughs paper car-f 
riage works as casily asP 
.typewriter carriage. b= 












ssUxtremely low key-p => 


board — very conveni-F 
ent for desk use. = 


Visible adding, directly 
wder the eye, 














This Visible Burroughs $275 


This complete, visible, low-keyboard, 7-column Burroughs 
at $275 is the biggest adding machine value ever offered for 
the business requiring totals not exceeding $100,000.00. 


_For adding, subtracting, multiplying and ing room to the user’s office, built in the Bur- 
dividing, and tabulating wide sheets up to1244__—roughs factory, of the same material, with the 
inches—for amy kind of figure work within the same wonderful machine tools and by the same 
capacity of a seven-column adding-listing trained workmen who have built into Burroughs 


machine. models a reputation for life-time service. 
The illustration shows the big features—a// The Burroughs visible line of machines is also 
the printing always visible in easy reading range, _ made in other sizes up to ten columns. 
adding dials directly under the eye, low key- Write for ‘‘A Better Day’s Profits” and let 
board and the speediest, most efficient type- us ship a machine, express prepaid, from our 
writer carriage ever put on an adding machine. nearest office, for free trial. No cost nor 
This machine is a Burroughs from the design- _ obligation. 
* * 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
‘ : . ye Office, 76 C Street 
232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan Buron*orvion, £.C., England 


Makers of adding and listing machines; listing and non-listing calculating machines; lowphgyboard visible-printing 
adding machines—86 models in 492 combinations of features—$150 to $950—U.S. prices—teasy parments if desired, 
Canadian | Toronto Branch: 146 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Acidresses J Montreal Branch: 392 St. James Street, Montreal. Qne. 
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A Business Man 


After examining Elliott-Fisher, The Bookkeeping Machine, in 
our Philadelphia Office, asked for the names of some concerns who 
were using The Bookkeeping Machine. 

The next day this Business Man was in NewfYork, and about 4 p.m. he called 
on one of the firms, whose name had been given him, and asked how they were 
getting along with Elliott-Fisher, The Bookkeeping Machine. 

The head of the concern said, “Let's go to the Accounting Department and see.” 
A young man was at the machine and the bossésaid,[James, tell us how you are 
getting along with The Bookkeeping Mach- ty 
ine—put your ledger in and do some 
work.” James replied, “I'm through for the 
day—-there are no more entries to make.” 
‘“‘“How many postings did you make to-day - 
asked the Business Man. “407, the work was 
light to-day”, said James. 

The Business Man hurried on to another user a little 
way down the street where he found = 
the young lady bookkeeper covering her fae 
Bookkeeping Machine at 4.45 p.m. She 


had made 394 postings, and was ready to 
go home. 
































The Business Man said, “‘] wantto see 
the machine in actual operation, so I 
guess I'll have to get out early, I’ll be 
back at 8.30 to-morrow morning.”’ 


This is an actual experience—the 
figures quoted are just as the Business 


Man, now alsoa user of The Bookkeep- 
ing Machine, gave them to us. 


The Bookeeping Machine posts the 
ledger, extends the balance on each 
account after every entry, proves all the 
work, and makes out the monthly state- 
ment at one operation. There are no 
mistakes to look for at the end of the 
month. The proven (trial) balance is 


always waiting to be taken off whenever 
wanted. 


| \ Doubles the Book- 
“a keeper's efficiency 
by cutting his 
> work and worry 
~"® in half. 

The Bookkeeping Machine will end your accounting troubles. Let us send you 


full particulars and “BOOKKEEPING TODAY”, a new magazine for 
the man who believes in efficiency and economy. 


Elliott-Fisher Limited 


26 Cedar Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 











513 Power Building 123 Bay Street 179 McDermott Ave. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
J When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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GOOD Varnishing Means 
GOOD Varnish as well as 
GOOD Workmanship 


© not overlook the supreme importance of good varnish in 
1) giving you a good varnish result) and make the selection 
vourself. The cost of the varnish is only one-third the 
total cost of the job—labor is two-thirds. By trying to save a 
little on the price of varnish you cannot, therefore, make much 


difference in your total first cost for the work-— and that little 
saving will cost you dearly in the long run. 


True economy comes in paying the extra price for Berry Brothers’ Va h. for it mea 
a good resuli and an ultimate saving in years of additional wear and satisfact 

Make it your personal business to see that one of the Berry Brothers’ Architectural Va 
nishes described below is used on your next work. Any painter or deal ipply y 


BERRY BROTHERS WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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FINISH ~~~ 





oO ee at pes ng ene ne 


GRANITE .A. 


Se et 


wooo hs = | | a . an 
* y a> --6—CMCC — a» c T : 
LUXESER RY | eZ, Fol BRO-=LE VLU S ae He | ELAS re NTERIOR 


For finishing floors in the 
most durable mannerpossible. 
There is no substitute. 





For the finest rubbed (dull) ifs For it ’ 
or polished finish on interior | posed t 
woodwork It has for up- | , : 
wards of 50 years been the my ‘ 
Standard 1} 
SPAR 
| LUXESERRY 
——— 
VARNISH 
For s! 
l 
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POWDER 


_— man to his taste in method, but to 
each the same result—that perfect— 


COCGATE S 


SHAVING CATHER 


You now have your choice of three ways of Best in its lasting abundance, best in its an- 


making Colgate’s lasting, luxurious lather and tiseptic qualities, and best in its exceptional 
of shaving in comfort. freedom from uncombined alkali. 
Softening, soothing, sanitary — whichever way Do not ill-treat your face and handicap your 
you make it. razor by using an inferior lather. 


Three metkhods—one result 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick, Rapid-Shave Powder and Shaving Cream 


COLGATE & CO. Sos. 
De B 
Coristine el Montreal 


W. G. M. SHEPHERD, 


Montreal 
Sole Agent for Canada 
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